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MACBETH. 

In order to make a tnie estimate of the abilities and merit 
of a writer, it is always necessary to examine the genius of his 
age, and the opinions of hi s e oi »te mporaries . A poet who should 
now make the whole action of his tragedy depend upon enchant* 
ment, and produce the chief events by Uie assistance of super- 
natural agents, would be censured as transgressing the bounds 
of probability, be banished from the theatre to the nursery, and 
condemned to write fairy tales instead of tragedies ; but a survey 
of the notions that prevailed at the time when this play was 
written, will prove tliat Shakspeare was in no danger of such 
censures, since he only turned the system that was then univer- 
sally admitted, to his advantage, and was far from overburdening 
the credulity of his audience. 

The reality of witchcraft or enchantment, which, though not 
strictly the same, are confounded in this play, has in all ages 
and countries been credited by the common people, and in most, 
by fbe learned themselves. The phantoms have indeed appear- 
ed m^re frequently, in proportion as the darkness of ignorance 
has been more gross ; but it cannot be shown, that the brightest 
gleams of knowledge have at any time been sufficient to drive 
them out of the world. The time in which this kind of credu- 
lity was at its Iieight, seems to have been that of the holy war, 
in whicH the Christians imputed all their defeats to enchantments 
or diabolical opposition, as they ascribed their success to the 
assistance of their rriilitary saints ; and the learned Dr. War- 
burton appears to believe {Supplement to the Introduction to Don 
fixate) that the first accounts of enchantments were brought 
into this part of the world by those who returned from their 
eastern expeditions. But there is always some distance between 
the birth and maturity of folly as of wickedness : this opinion 
had long existed, though perhaps the application of it had in no 
foregoing age been so frequent, nor the reception so general. 
Olvmpioilonis, in Photius's Extracts^ tells us of one Libanius, 
who practised this kind of military magic, and having promised 
X'^pii o^xtlcif xecTM ^etpZifatf \n^[ihy to perform great thingi 
against the Barbarians Koitbout soldiers, was, at the instance of 
the empress Placidia, put to death, when he was about to have 
g^ren proofs of his abilities. The empress showed some kind- 
ness in her anger, by cutting him off at a time so convenient for 
his reputation. 

But a more remarkable proof of the antiquity of this notion 
may be found in St. Chrysostom's book de Sacerdotio, which ex- 
hibits a scene of enchantments not exceeded by any romance of 
the middle age : he supposes a spectator overlooking a field of 
battle attended by one that points out all the various objects of , 
horror, the ens;'ines of destruction, and the arta of slaughter. 
AUKfVT9 a hi -rttfei rtiii Uetilittq k»1 ^nrtfMiUi "twjrui ^<« 
Tii'Off u»[yaifutt^^ x«ti oirXirui iidi^4f ^tpof^ifUi, Msi 'irdaiif 
ynru'tig ^vvttfitf xstt i^v. Let bim then proceed to shorn bint 
in tbe opposite armies bones Jfying by enchantment, armed men 
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Ramparted tbrougb the ain and etery power ana iormof mugic. 
Whether St Chrysostom believed that such performances were 
really to be seen in a day of battle, or only endeavoured to en- 
liven his de8criptiol^ by adopting the notions of the vulfptf, it is 
equally certain, that such notions were in his time received, and 
that therefore they were not imported from the Saracens in a 
later age ; the wars with the Saracens however gave occasion to 
their propagation, not only as bigotry naturally discovers prodi* 
l^es, but as the scene of action was removed to a great distance. 

The Reformation did not immediately arrive at its meridian, 
and though day was gradually increasing upon us, the goblina 
of witchcraft still continued to hover in the twilight. In the 
time of queen Elizabeth wa« thi^ rc^markahlo trial of the witches 
of 'Wai-bnlfl, vhosc conviction is still commemorated in an an- 
nual sermon at Huntingdon. But in the reign of king James, 
in which this tragedy was written, many circumstances concur- 
red to propagate and confirm this opinion. The king, who was 
much celebrated for his knowledge, had, before his arrival in 
England, not only examined in person a woman accused of witch- 
craft, but had given a very formal accou' t of the practices and 
illusions of evil spirits, the compacts of witches, the ceremonies 
used bv them, the manner of detecting them, and the justice of 
punishing them, in his dialogues o£ Va^monolqgie, written in the 
Scottish dialect, and published at Edinburgh. This book was, 
soon after his succession, reprinted at London, and as the ready 
way to gain king James's favour was to flatter his speculations, 
the system of Damonologie was immediately adopted by all who 
desired either to gain preferment or not to lose it. Thus the 
doctrine of witchcraft was very powerfully inculcated ; and as 
the greatest part of mankind have no other reason for their opi- 
nions than that they are in fashion, it cannot be doubted but this 
persuasion made a rapid progress, since vanity and credulity co- 
operated in its favour. The infection soon reached the parlia- 
ment, who, in the first year of king James, made a law, by 
which it was enacted, chap, xii. That ** if any person shall use 
any invocation or conjuration of any evil or wicked spirit; 2, or 
shall consult, covenant with, entertain, employ, feed or reward 
aiiy evil or cursed spirit to or for any intent or purpose ; 3, or 
take up any dead man, woman, or child, out of the grave, — or 
the skin, bone, or any part of the dead person, to be employed 
or used in any manner of witchcraft, sorcery, charm or enchant- 
ment i 4, or shall use, practise, or exercise any sort of witch- 
craft, sorcery, charm, or enchantment; 5, wherby any person 
shall be destroyed, killed, wasted, consumed, pined, or lamed 
in any part of tiie body ; 6, That every such person being con- 
tacted shall suffer death." This law was repealed in our own 
time. 

Thus, in the time of Shakspeare, was the doctrine of witch- 
craft at once established by law and by the fashion, and it be- 
came not only unpolite, but criminal, to doubt it ; and as prodi- 
pes are always seen in proportion as they are expected, witches 
were every day discovered, and multiplied so fast in some places. 
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Uiat Bishop Hall mentions a village in Lancashire,* where their 
number was greater than that of the houses. The Jesuits and 
sectaries took advantage of this universal error, and end.^a- 
voured to promote the interest of their parties by pretended 
cures of persons afflicted by evil spirits ; but they were detected 
and exposed by the clergy of the established church. 

Upon this general infatuation Shakspeare might be easily al- 
lowed to found a play, especially since he has followed with great 
exactness such histories as were then thought true ; nor can it be 
doubted that the scenes of enchantment, however they may now 
be ridiculed, were both by himself and his aUdience thought 
awful and affecting, yobnson. 

In the concluding paragraph of Dr. Johnson's admirable intro- 
duction tu this plity, lie sccins apprehensive that the fame of 
Shakspeare's magic may be endangered by mudtrrn ridicule. 
I shall not hesitate, however, to predict its security, till our 
national taste is wholly corrupted, and we no longer deserve the 
first of all dramatic enjoyments ; for such, in my opinion at least, 
is the tragedy o^ Macbeth. Steevens. 

Malcolm II, King of Scotland, had two daughters. The 
eldest was married to Crynin, the father of Duncan, thane of 
the Isles, and western parts of Scotland; and on the death of 
Malcoltn, without male issue, Duncan succeeded to the throne. 
Malcolm's second daughter was married to Sinel, thane of 
Glamis, the father of Macbeth. Duncan, who married the 
daughterf of Si ward, earlof Northumberland, was murdered by 
his cousin german, Macbeth, in the castle of Inverness, accord- 
ing to Buchanan, in the year 1040 ; according to Hector Bo- 
ethius, in 1045. Boethius, whose History of Sj:otland was first 
printed in seventeen books, at Paris, in 1526, thus describes the 
event which forms the basis of the tragedy before us : ** Makbeth, 
be persuasion of his wyfe, gaderit his friendis to ane counsall at 
Invemes quhare kyng Diincane happennit to be for y<^ tyme. 
And because he fand sufficient opportunitie, be support of Ban* 
qubo and otheris his friendis, he slew kyng Duncane, the vii 
zeir of his regne." After the murder of Duncan, Macbeth 
** come with ane gret power to Scone, and tuk the crowne.** 
Cbronidis of Scotland, translated by John Bellenden, folio, 1541. 
Macbeth was himself slain by Macduff in the year 1061, accord- 
ing to Boethius; according to Buchanan, in 1057; at which 
time king Edward the Confessor possessed the throne of Eng* 
lan4- H )linshed copied the history of Boethius, and on HoUa- 
shed's relation Shakspeare formed his play. 

• In Nashe's T^nten Stuff. 15Q9, it is said, that no less than six hundred 
witches were executed at o-:e ^ime : " — it is e'ulent, by the confession of the 
six hundred Scotch witches executed inScoMind at Birtholottiew tide was 
twelve month, rhat in Yarmouth road they were all together in a plump on 
Christma«« eve w -s two years, when the great fl< .od was : and there stirred up 
such tornadoes and fnric'.nioes of tempests, as wiW be spoken of there whilst 
any wi id«? or storms and tempests chafe and puffin the lower region." Reed, 

+ the (Ut-ehtt^r —1 Mo'-e p'-obably the sifter. See note ott The Crony* 

kll of Andrew Wyntown, Vol. II, p. 475. St«evens. 
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In the rei^ of Duncan, Banquo hayin;^ been plundered by 
the people of Lochaber of some of the king's revenues, which 
he had collected, and beine dangerously wounded in the affray, 
the persons concerned in this outrage were summonq^ to appear 
at a certain day. But they slew the terjeant at amu who sum* 
BDoned them, and chose one Macdowald as their captain. 
Macdowald speedily collected a considerable body of forcei 
from Ireland and the Western Isles, and in one action gained a 
victory over the king's army. In this battle Malcolm, a Scottish 
nobleman, who was (says Boethius) " Lieutenant to Duncan in 
Lochaber," was slain. Afterwards Macbeth and Banquo were 
appointed to the command of the army ; and Macdowsdd being 
obljg^dto take refuge in a castle tnLoohaber, first slew his 
wife and children, and then himself. Macbeth^ on enterin? the 
castle, finding his dead body, ordered his head to be cut ofl; and 
carried to the king, at the castle of Bertha, and his body to be 
bung on a high tree. 

At a subseouent period, in the last year of Duncan's reign, 
Sueno, king 01 Norway, landed a powerful army in Fife, for the 
purpose of mvading Scotland. Duncan immediately assembled 
an array to oppose him, and gave the command of two divisona 
of it to Macbeth and Banquo, putting himself at the head of a 
third. Sueno was successful in one battle » but in a second waa 
routed; and, after 41 great slaughter of hi^ troops, he escaped 
with ten persons only, and fled back to Norway. Though there 
was an interval of time between the rebellion of Macdowald and 
the invasion of Sueno^ our author has woven tliese two actiona 
together, and immediately afler Sueno's defeat the present play 
commences. 

It is remarkable that Buchanan has pointed out Macbeth's 
lustory as a subject for the stage. " Malta bicfabuloae quiUam 
noftrorum affinguntf ted, quia theatris aut MilesiisfabtUit sunt ap» 
tiora quam bittoritt, ea omitto. Rerum Scot. Hist. L< VII. 
But there was no translation of Buchanan's work till after our 
author's death. 

This tragedy was written, I believe^ in the year 1606. See 
the notes at the end. Maione. 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



JVbblemen of Scotland. 



Duncan, king ^Scotland. 

Malcolm, ? ,. « 

Donalbain, S ^'' '^^^* 

Macbeth, > ^ ,>..,.• 

Banquo, 5 Generala of the king's army. 

Macduff, 

Lenox, 

Rosse, 

Menteth, 

Angus, ' 

Cathhess, 

Fleance, Son to Banquo. 

Siward, iBar/o/' Northumberland, General of thc^n^\v%Yi 

Forces, 
Young Siward, his Son, 
Seyton, an Officer attending ©n Macbeth* 
Son to Macduff. 

^n English Doctor, A Scotch Doctor. 
A- Soldier, A Porter. An old Man* 

Lady Macbeth,* 

Lady Macduff. 

Gentlewoman attending on Lady Macbeth. 

Hel&ate, and three Witches.^ 

Lords J Gentlemen^ Officers^ Soldiers j MurdererSyAttend* 

antSj and Messengers. 
7%e Ghost q/* Banquo, and several other a/iflaritions. 

SCENE, 

In the End of the fourth Act^ Hes in England ; through 
the rest of the Playy in Scotland ; and^ chiefly <^at Mac* 
beth's Castle. $ 

1 Lady Macbeth. "] Her name was Gruachy filia JBodhe, Sec 
Lord Halle's AtmaU of Scotland, II, 332. Ritwn, 

Andrevj of Wyntovin, in his Cronykill, informs us that this per- 
ffonage was the widow of Duncan; a circumstance with which 
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ACT I;...SCENE L 

An often Placcm 

TTivnder and Lightning, Rnter three Witche%m 

> I Witch, When shall we three meet again 
I& thunder, lightning, or in rain? 

2 Witch, When the hurlyburly 's done^' 
When the battle 's lost and won :* 

3 Witch, That will be ere set of sun/ 



Sha^peare must have been wholly unacquainted: 

*• — — Dame Grvjok, hys Emys wyf, 

** Tuk, and led wyth hyp his lyf, 

** And held hyr bathe hys Wyf ajid Qweync, 

** As befpr than acho had beyne 

•' Til hys Erne Qwene, lyvand 

*• Quhen he was Kyng wyth Crowne rygnand : 

** For \yX\\ in honowre than had he 

" They ^eys of affynyte." B. VI, 35. 
From the incidents, however, with which Hector Boece hat 
diversified the legend of Macbeth, our poet derived g'reater ad« 
rantages than he could have found in the original story, as relat- 
ed by Wyntown. 

The 18th chapter of his Cronyiil, Book VI, together with ob- 
servations by its accurate and learned editor, will be subjoined 
to this tragedy, for the- satisfaction of inquisitive readers. 

Stec^tefu, 

* three Witcbes-I As the play now stands, in Act IV, 

ic. i, three other witches make their appearance. See note 
thereon. Steeveru. 

s _ hurlyburly *t — ] However mean this word may seem 
to modem ears, it came recommended to Shakspeare by the 
authority of Henry Peachairf, who, in the year 1577, published 
a book profiaasing^ to treat of the ornaments of language. It is 
called The Garden of Eloquence, and has this passage : ** Onoma- 
topeia, when we invent, devise, fayne, and make a name 
imitating the sownd of that it signifyeth, as hurlihurly, for an 
tprore and tumultuou* stirre.** Henderson, 
6o, in a translation of fferodian, 12mo. 1635, p. 26 : 

•• — there was a mighty hulyburly in Uie campe," &c. 
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18 MAGBETtt 

1 Witch. Where the place ? 

3 Witch, Upon the heath: 

3 Witch. There to meet with Macbeth.* 



Again, p. 324: 

« — great burliburliei being 'm all parts of the em- 
pire," &c. jReed. 

4 When the battle U lost and vfon .-1 i. e. the battle, in which 
Macbeth was then encaged. Warlurtm. 
So, in King Bicbardlll: 

*« — while we reason here, 
** A royal battle might be loon andloH,** 
So also Speed, speaking of the battle of Towton : ** — by which 
only stratagem, as it was constantly averred, the battle and day 
was lott and wtm." Chronicle, 1611. Malone. 

t ^-^-^ ere set of tun."] The old copy unnecessarily and harshly 
reads — 

— — ere the set of sun . Steevens, 

6 There to meet nuith Macbeth.'] Thus the old copy. Mr. 
pope, arid, after him, other editors : 
There I go to meet Macbeth, 
The insertion, however seems to be injudicious. To meetnvith 
Macbeth was the final drift of all the Witches in going to the 
heath, and not the particular business or motive of any one of 
them in distinction from the rest ; as the interpolated words, / 
ro, in the mouth of the third Witch, would most certainly 
unply. 

Somewhat, however, (as the verse is evidently Imperfect) 
must have been left out by the transcriber or printer Mr. CapeU 
has therefore proposed to remedy this defect, by reading — 
There to meet voith brave Macbeth. 
BuLaurely, to beings intent only on mischief, a soldier's 
brjiVeryi in an honest cause, would have been no subject of 
encomium. 

Mr. Malone (omitting all previous remarks, &c. on this pas- 
sage) assures us, that — " There is here used as a dissyllable." 
I wish he had supported his assertion by some example. Those 
however, who can speak tlie line thus, regulated, and suppose, 
they are reciting a verse, may profit by the direction they have 
received. 

The pronoun " their," ha\*ing two vowels together, may be 
split into two syllables ; but the adverb " there** can onlv be 
used as a monosyllable, unless pronounced as if it were written 
«* the-re," a license in which even Chaucer has not indulged 
himself. 

It was convenient for Shakspeare's introductory scene, that 
his first Witch should appear uninstructed in her mission. Had 
she not lequired information, the audience must have remained 
ignorant of what it was necessary for them to know*. Her 
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1 Witch. I come, Gmymalkinr 
^U. Paddoc]|^ calls :—AnoD.«—* 

speecheg therefore, proceed in the form of interrogfttoiSes ; bat 
all on a sudden, an answer is given to a question which had not 
been asked. Here seems to be a chasm, which I shall attempt 
to supply by the introductiqpi of a single pronoun, and bv distri- 
buting the hitherto mutilated line among the three speakers: 
3 Witch. There to meet with — 

1 Witcb. Wb&m? 

2 Witch, Macbeth. 
Distinct replies have now been aiTorded to the three necessary 

inquiries — When — FTiberff— and Whom the Witches were to meet. 
Their conference receives no injury from my insertion and ar« 
rangement. On the contrary, the dialogue becomes more regu* 
lar and consistent, as each of the hags wSlnow have spoken tbricef 
(a magical number) before they join in utterance of the conclude 
ing words, which relate only to themselves. — I should add, that, 
in the two prior instances, it is also the second Witch who fur* 
nishes decisive and material answers ; and that I would g^ve the 
words — *' I come, Graymalkin !" to the third. By assistance 
from such of our author's plays as had been published in quarto, 
we have often detected more important errors in the folio 16S3y 
which, unluckily, supplies the most ancient copy of Macbeth, 

Steeven^. 

f Graymaliinf] From a little black-letter book, entit- 
led, Bevare the Cat, 1584, I find it was permitted to a Witch 
to take on her a catt^t body nine ttmee. Mr. Upton observes, that, 
to understand this passage, we should suppose one familiar call- 
ing with the voice of a cat, and another with the croaking of a 
toad. 

Again, in Kewetfrom Scotland, &c (a pamphlet of which the 
reader will find the entire title in a future note on this piay) : 
•* Moreover she confessed, that at the time when his majestie 
was in Denmarke, shee beeing accompanied with the parties be- 
fore specially mentioned, tooke a caf and chrisltned it, and after- 
ward bound to each part of that cat the cheefest parte of a dead 
man, and several joyntes of his bodie, and that in the night 
following the said cat was convayed into the middest of the sea 
by all these witches sayling in their riddles or cives as is afore- 
said, and so left the said cat right before the towne of Leith in 
Scotland. This doone, there did arise such a tempest in the sea, 
as a greater hath not bene seene," &c. Steevent, 

• Paddock callt: — &c.] This, with the two following lines, 
is given in the folio to the tnree Witches. Some preceding edi- 
tpm have appropriated the first of them to the second Witch. 

According to tlie late Dr. Goldsmith, and some other natural- 
ists, a frog is called a paddock in the North; as in tlie following 
in/itance, in Cdttar and Pompey, by Chapman, 1607: 
" — Paddodtc4, wdts, and watersoaket.'* 
VOL. VU« A 
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14 MACBETH. 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair :• 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. [Witches vanui. 

SCENE II. 

*4 Camp near Fores. 

Alarum within. Enter King Duncan, Malcolm, Do- 
NALBAIN, Lenox, vnth Attendanta^ meeting a bleeding' 
Soldier, 

Dun. What bloody man is that? He can report, 
As seemcth by his plight, of the revolt 
The newest state. 

Mai, This is the sergeant,* 

Who, like a good and hardy soldier, fought 

Again, in WyrUomon it Cranykily B. I, c. xiii, SS : 
" As ask, or eddyre, tade, or pade,** 

In Shakspeare, however, it certainly means a toad. The re- 
presentation of St. James in the witches' house (one of the set 
of prints taken irom the painter called Hellhb Breugel, 1566,) 
exhibits witches flying up.and down the chimney on brooms ; and 
before the fire %\t grimalkin and paddock, i. e. a cat, and a toad, 
with several baboon*. There is a cauldron boiling, with a witch 
near it, cuttirg out the tongue of a snake, as an ingredient for the 
charm. A representation somewhat similar likewise occurs in 
Nevoetjrom Scotland, &c. a pamphlet already quoted. Steevens. 

"— Some say, they [witches 1 can keepe devils and spirits, 
in the likeness of todes and cats.'' Scot*8 Discovery of WitcJb- 
crq/i, [1584] Book I, c. iv. Toilet. 

• Fair $4 foul, and foul it fair i] i. e. we make these sudden 
changes of the weather. And Macbeth, speaking of this day, 
soon after says : 

Sofvful and f cur a day 1 have not teen. Warburton. 

The con mon idea of witches has always been, that they had 
absolute powt^r over the weather, and could raise storms of any 
kind, or allay them, as they pleased. In conformity to this no- 
tion, Macbeth addresses them, in the fourth Act : 
Though you untie the vitndt^ &c. Steroent 

I believe the meaning is, that to ut, perverse and malignant as 
we &Te,foir it fond, andfoulitfoir. yohnton. 

This expression seems to have been proverbial. Spenser has 
it in the 4th Book of the Faery ^ueen .• 

" Then foirgrevtfoml, nndfoul grew foir in sight." Farmer^ 

1 Thit is the sergeant,] Holinshe^ is the bes.t interpreter of 
Shakspeare in his historical plays ; for he not only Uikes hit 
facts from him, but often his very words and expressions. That 
hisftorian, in his account of Macdowald's rebellion, mentions, that 
on the first appearance of a mutinous spirit among the people, 
the king sent a eergeant mt mrtnt into the country^tohring up the 
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*GaiDSt my captivity:— Hail, brave friend I 
Say to the king the knowledge of the broil, 
As thou didst leave it. 

Sold. Doubtfully it stood ;' 

As two spent swimmers, that do cling together. 
And choke their art. The merciless Macdonwald^ 
( Worthy to be a rebel ; for, to that,* 

chief oflfenders to answer the charge preferred against them ; 
but they, instead of obeying, minted the messenger vsitb tundry 
reproaches, and finally dev) bim. This sergeant at artru is certainly 
the origin of the bleeding' sergeant introduced on the present occa- 
sion. Shakspeare just caught the name from Holinshed, but tie 
rest of the story not suiting his purpose, he does not adhere to 
it. The stage.direction of entrance, where the bleeding captain 
is mentioned, was probably the work of the player editors, and 
not of the poet. 

Sergeant^ however, fas the ingenious compiler of the Glossary 
to A.oJ Wyntomr^s Cronyi^/7 observes) is ** a degree in military 
service now unknown.'* 

** Of *fr^eanfl[y#thare and knychtis kene 

** He gat a gret cumpany." B. VIII, ch. xxvi, v. 396. 
The same word occurs agam in the fourth Poem of Lawrence 
Minot, p. 19 : 

*• He hasted him to the swin, with sergante^ snell, 

** To mete with the Normandes thatfals war andfelL" 
According to M. le Grand, (says Mr. Ritson) sergeants were a 
sort of gens d* at vies. Steevefis. 

* Doubtfully it stood f^ Mr. Pope, who introduced the epithet 
leng, to assist the metre, and reads-— 

Doubtful long it siood, ■ 
.has thereby mjured the sense. If the comparison was meant to 
coincide in all circumstances, the struggle could not be iofig, I 
read — 

Doubtfully it stood; 
The old copy has — Doubtjull — so that my addition consists of 
but a single letter. Steevens, 

5 — Macdamoald — ^] Thus the old copy. According to 
Holinshed we should read — Macdowald. Steevens. 

So also the Scottish Chronicles. However, it is possible that 
Shakspeare might have preferred the name that has been sub- 
stituted, as better sounding. It appears from a subsequent 
scene that he had attentively read Holinshed*s account of the 
murder of king Duff, by Donwald^ Lieutenant of the castle of 
Fores ,- in consequence of which he might, either from inadver- 
tence, or choice, have here written — Macdonwald. Malone. 

4 ——to tbat^ &c.] i. e. in addition to that. So, in Troilus 
and Cressida^ Act I, so. i : 

f* The Greeks are strong, and skilful to their strength, 
" Fierce to their skill, and to their fierceness valiant." 
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The multiplying villainies of nature 
Do swarm upon him,) from the western islee 
Of Kernes and Gallowglasses is supplied;* 
^^ inf. And fortune^ on his damned*^uarrel smiling,® 

The soldier who describes Macdonwald, seems to mean, that, 
in addition to bit OMumed character of rebels be abouruU with tbe 
nu7nerou9 enormitiet towbicb man, in bis natural state, is liable, 

Steevens* 

' ""''^from tbe voestem isles 

Of Kernes and Galhwglasses is supplied/] Whether supplied 

- ^ for supplied /rom or •ioi>i6, was a kind of Grecism of Shak- 

j speare's expression; or whether ^be a corruption of the editors, 

who took kernes and Gallowglasses, which were only light and , 

heavy armed foot, to be the names of two of the western islands^ 

I don't know. *♦ Hinc conjecturae virorem etiam adjiciunt arma 

quaedam Hibemica, Gallicis antiquis similia, jacula nimirum 

peditum levis armaturae quos Kemos vocant, nee non secures et 

loricx ferrex peditum iUorum gra'noris arroaturx, quos GcU* 

hglassios appellant.** Wardei Antiq. Hiber. cap. vi. Warburton, 

Q^and viitb are^indiscriminately hsed by our ancient writers. 
So, in Tbe Spanisb Tragedy : 

** Perform'd ^pleasure by your son the prince." 

Again, in God's Revenge against Murder^ hist, vi : *' Sypontus 
in the mean time is prepared of two wicked gv>ndaliers," &c. 
• Ap^ain, in Tbe History of Helyas knigbt of tbe Sun, bl. 1. no date : 
•* — he was well garnished <2^ spear, sword^ and armoure," &c. 
These are a few out of a thousand' instances which might be 
brought to the same purpose. 

Kernes and Gallowglasses are characterized in Tbe Legend of 
Moger Mortimer. See Tbe Mirror for Magistrates .• 

" the Gallavtglasy tlie Kerne, 

** Yield or not yield, whom so they take, they slay.** 
See als(i Stany hurst's Description of Ireland, ch. viii, fol. $8, 
Holinsbed, edit. 1577. Steevens. 

The did copy has Gallow^grosses, Corrected by the editor of 
the second folio. Malone. 

« And fortune, on bis damned quarrel sm.ilingi] The old copy 
has— quarry/ but I am inclined to resid parrel, parrel waa 
formerly used for cause, or for tbe occasion of a quarrel, and is to 
be found in that sense in Holinshed's account of the story of 
Macbeth, who, upon the creation of the Prince of Cumberland, 
thought, says the historian, that he had a just quarrel to endea- 
TOur after the crown. The sense therefore is. Fortune smiling on 
Ms execrable cause, &c. yobnson. 

The word quarrel occurs in Holinshed's relation of this very 
fact, and may be regarded as a sufficient proof of its having been 
the term here employed by Shakspeare : *< Out of the western^ 
isles there came to Macdowaldm great multitude of people, to 
assist him in that rebellious quarrel," Besides^ Macdowald*« 
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MACBETH. 17 

ShowM like a rebel's whore :^ But all 's too weak ; 

For brave Macbeth, (well he deserves that name) 

Disdaining fortune, with his brandished steely 

Which smok'd with bloody execution, 

like valour's minion,- 

Carv'd out his passage, till he &c'd the slave ;* 

quarry (i. e. game) must have consisted of Duncan's friends^ 
and would the speaker then have applied the epithet->-^af?»ii«/ 
to them ? and what have the smiles of fortune to do over a car- 
nage, when we have defeated our enemies ) Her business is 
then at an end. Her smiles or frowns are no longer of any con- 
sequence. We only talk of these, while we. are pursuing our 
quarrel^ and the event of it is uncertain. 

The word — quarrel^ in the same sense, occurs also in MS- HarL 
4690 : " Thanne sir Edward of BailoU towke his leve off king 
Edwarde, and went ayenne into Scottelonde, and was so grete 
a lorde, and so moche had his wille, that he touke no hede to 
hem that halpe him>in his quarelle /* &c. Steeven*. 

The reading proposed by Dr. Johnson, and his explanation of 
it, are^trongly supported by a passage in our author's King yokn* 

" And put his cause and quarrel 

** To the disposing of the cardinaL" 
Again^ in this play of macbetb: 

" — and the chance, of {goodness, 
" Be like our warranted quarrel.'** 
Here we have warranted quarrel^ the exact opposite of damned 
quarrel^ as the text is now regulated. 

Lord Bacon, in his Zssays, uses the word in the same sense : 
•'Wives are young men's mistresses, companions for middle 
age, and old men's nurses ; so as a man may have a quarrel to 
marry, when he will." Malone, 

7 Sbaal'd Hie a rebel** vtbore .*] I suppose the meaning is, 
that fortune, while she smiled on him, deceived him. 25hak. 
speare probably alludes to Macdowald's first successiul action^ 
elated by which he attempted to pursue his fortune, but lost his 
lifo. Malone. 

i Uie valour^* ininii>n, 
Carv*d out bit passage, till befa^d tbe slave;"] The old 
copy reads — 

Lite valour's minion f carted cut bis passage 
Till befaed tbe slave. 
As an hcfinistich must be admitted, it s«ems more favourable 
to the metre that it should be (bund where it isTiow left' — Till 
hefaeitbesUeoe, could never be designed as the beginning of a 
verse, if harmony were at all attended to in its construction. 

Steevene* 
Like valour's minion,] So, in King yobn : 
«« ——.fortune shall cuU forth, 
" Out of one side, her happy minion^ Malone* 
B 2 
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18 MACBETH. , 

And nc*er shook hands,^ nor bade farewcl to him, • 
Till he uDseam'd him from the nave to the chops,* 



• And ije'er sbooi hands, &c.] The old copy reads— ^-iiot 
nev*r. 

— shook bands — ] So* in JT/ng Henry VI, P. Ill : 

** Till our king Henry had shook hands with death.** 

Steevens, 

Mr. Pop«, instead of which, here, and in many other places, 
reads — 'who. But there is no need of change . There is scarcely 
one of our author's plays in which he has not used which for who. 
So, in The Winter's Tale: **— the old shepherd, which standu 
hy,*' &c. Malone. 

The old TCAdrng-^Which never, appears to indicate that some 
antecedent words, now irretrievable, were omitted in the play- 
house manuscript; unless the compositor's eye had cAUf^Yit which 
irom a foregoing line, and printed it instead of And.* Which, in 
the present instance, cannot well have been substituted for who, 
because it will refer to the slave Macdonel, instead of his 
conqueror Macbeth. Steevens. 

1 — he unsea'm*d him from the nave to the chops,"] We sel- 
dom hear of such terrible cross blows given and received but by 
giants and miscreants in Amadis de Gaule. Besides, it must^be 
a strange aukward stroke that could unrip him upwards from the 
navel to the chops. But Shakspeare certainly wrote : 

he unseam*d him from the nape to the ch^fs. 

i. e. cut his skull in two ; which might be done by a Highlander's 
sword. ^ This was a reasonable blow, and very natiu-ally express* 
ed, on supposing it given when the head of the wearied com- 
batant was reclining downwards at the latter end of a long duel. 
Tor the nape is the hinder part of the neck, where the vertebrae 
join to the bone of the skull. So, in Coriolanus : 

** O ! that you could turn your eyes towards the napes 
of your necks." 
The word unseamed likewise becomes very proper ; and alludes 
to the suture which goes across the crown of the head' in that 
direction called the sutura sagittalis; and which, consequently, 
must be opened by such a stroke. It is remarkable, that Milton, 
who in his youth read and imitated our poet much, particularly 
in his Comus, was misled by this corrupt reading. For in the 
manuscript of that poem, in Trini^-CoUege Ubrary, the follow* 
ing lines are read tlius : 

*' Or drag him by the curls, and cleave his sealpe 

«« Down to the hippet.** 
An evident imitation of this corrupted passage . But he altered 
it with better judgment to— 

** — to a foul death 

•* Curs*d as his life." Warburton. 
The old reading is certainly the true one, being Justified by a 
|»a5sage in Dido ^uient of Carthage, by Thomas Nash, 1594 : 
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MACBETH. 1* 

And fix'd his head upon our battlementt. 

Dun, O9 valiant cousin ! worthy gentleman ! 

Sold. As whence the sun 'gins his reflexion* 
Shipwrecking storms and direful thunders break ;^ 



" Then from the navtlXo the throat at once 

« He ript old Priam." 
So likewise in an ancien* MS. entitled The Boh of Muntjmi, 
that it defied Maytter of Game : Cap. V, •• Som men haue sey 
hym slitte a manyro the kne up to the brett, and alee hym all starke 
diede atostrok.'* StecKien*. 

Again, by the foUowing passage in an unpublished play, entit- 
led The witch, by Thomas Middleton, in which the same wound 
ia described, though the stroke is reversed: 

** Draw it, or I *11 rip thee down from neci to ka vel, 
•* Though there *s small glory in *t." Mahne* 
s Ae vAence the ^tm'gins his reflexion — ] The thought is ex- 
pressed with some obscurity, but the plain meaning is this : As the 
MOfne quarter^ whence the blessing of day-light arises, sometimes 
sends us, by a dreadful reverse, the calamities ^storms and tempests / 
90 the glorious event of Afacbeth*s victory, tohich promised us the 
eoTnforts of peace, v)as immediately succeeded by the alarming nevis 
of the Norvoeyan invasion- The natural history of the winds, &c. 
is foreign to the explanation of this passage. Shakspeare ^oes 
not mean, in conformity to any theory, to say ihiX^Xormt^ generally 
ccnne from the east. If it be aUowed that they sometimes issue 
firom that quarter, it is sufficient for the purpose of his compari- 
son. Steevens. 

The natural history of the win^J, fcc. was idly introduced on 
this occasion by Dr. Warburton. Sir William D'Avenant's read- 
ing of this passage, in an alteartion of this play, published in 
quarto, in 1674, aflbrds a reasonably good comment upon it: 
" But then this dav-break of oiur victory 
*« Serv'd but to ligbt us into other dangers, 
•* That spring from whence our hopes did seem to rise.'* 

Malone. 
s — »- thunders break j] The word break is wanting in the 
oldest copy. The other folios and Rowe read^breaHng. Mr. 
Pope made the emendation. Steevens. 

Break, which was suggested by the reading of the second folio, 
is very unlikely to have been the word omitted in the original 
copy. It agrees with thunders ; — ^but who ever talked of the 
breaking fA 2l storm ? Malone. 

The phrase, I believe, is sufficiently common. Thus Dryden, 
in All for Love, &c. Act I : 

" — the Roman camp 

*' Han^s o'er us black and threatening, like a storm 
** Just breaking o'er our heads." 
Again, in Ogilby's version of the 17\h Iliad,' 
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So from that spring, whence comfort seem'd to coiBe9 
Discomfort swells.^ Mark^ king of Scotland, mark: 
l»Jo sooner justice had, with valour arm'd, 
Compeird these skipping Kernes to trust their heels ; 
But the Norweyan lord, surveying vantage. 
With furbish'4 arms, and new supplies of men, 
Began a fresh assault. 

Dun, Dismay'd not this 

Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo \ 

Sold. Yes ;* 

As sparrows, eagles; or the hare, the lion. 
If 1 say sooth, I must report they were 
As cannons overcharged with double cracks ;• 
So they 
Doubly redoubled strokes'^ upon the foe : 

** Hector o'er all an iron tempest spreads, 

** Th' impending storm will breaJk upon our heads." 

Steevefu, 
♦ Discomfort twelU.'] Diseornfort the natural opposite to com* 
fort, yobnson. 

5 Our captaintf Macbeth and Banquo ? 
Sold. Tes/"} The reader can- 

not fail to observe, that some word, necessary to complete the 
verse, has been omitted in the old copy. Sir T. Hanmer reads— 
Our captains, brave Macbeth, &c. Steevens. 
A As cannons overchatg*d with double cracks / &c.] That is, with 
double charges, a metonymy of the effect for the cause- Heath. 
Mr. Theobald has endeavoured to improve the «ense of this 
passage, by altering* the punctuation thus: 
— ^— — they vjere 
As cannons overcharged: vaith double cracit 
So they redoubled strokes — 
He declares, with some degree of exultation, that he has no idea 
of a cannon charged with double cracks; but siu^ly the great au- 
thor will not gain much by an alteration which makes him say of 
a heroj that he redimbles strokes with double cracks, an expression 
not more loudly to be applauded, or more easily pardoned, than 
that which is rejected in its favour. 

That a cannon is charged with thunder, or with double thunders^ 
maybe written, not only without nonsense, but with elegance, and 
nothing else is here meant by cracks^ which, in the time of this 
writer, was a word of such emphasis and dignity, that in this play 
he terms the general dissolution of nature the crack of doom, 

Johnson, 
Crack is used on a similar occasion by Bamaby Googj^^ in his 
Cupido Conquered, 1563 : 
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Except they meant to bathe in reeking woundsi 
Or memorize another Golgotha/ 
I cannot tell; ^ 

But I am faint, my gashes cry for help. 

Dun. So well thy words become thee, as thy wounds ; 
They smack of honour both:— -Go, get him surgeons. 

[Exit Sold* attendefb 
Enter RossK.* 
Who comes here ?' 



*' The cannon's eraele begins to roore 

•* And darts full thycke they flye, 
•* And cover'd thycke the armyes both, 
** And framde a counter-skye." 
Barbour, the.old Scotch Poet, calls fire-arms-^^croi^ of war .^ 

StentnM, 
Again, in the old play of Xing yebn, 1591, and a{iplied,«8 
here, to ordnance : 

« — as harmless and without effect, 
** As is the echo of a cannon's crack.** Jfaione. 
r Doubly rtdouhtcd ttroiet &c.] So, in King Richard Hi 
'* And let thy blows, doubly redoubled. 
« FaU," &c. • 
Theirregularity of the metre, however, induces me to believe 
•ur author wrote — 

■ they vocre 

A* cannon* overcharged with double crackt^ 
Doubly redoubling ttrokefi upon the foe. 
For this thought, however, Shakspeare might have been in- 
debted to Caxton's Recuyel^ &«. ** The batayll was sharp, than 
the grekes dowblid and redowblid their strokes,*' &c. Steeven*. 

• Or memorize another Golgotha,"] That is, or make another 
Golgotha, which should be celebrated and delnrered down to 
posterity, with as frequent mention as the first. Beath. 

The word menujrize, which some suppose to have been coined 
by Shakspeare, is used by Spenser, in auSonnet to Lord Buck, 
hurst, prefixed to his Pastorals, 1579 : 

'* In vaine I thinke, right honourable lord, 
«• By this rude rime to memorizethy name." T. Warton. 
The word is likewise used by Dravton ; and by Chapman, ia 
his translation of the second Book or Homer, 1598: 
" — and Clymene, whom fame 
" Hath, for her fliir eyes, memorized** 
And again, in a copy of verses prefixed to Sir Arthur Gorge's 
translation of Lucan, 1614: 

*• Of them whose acts they mean to memorize** Steeven*, 

♦ Enter Rosse.] The old copy— Enter Rosse and Angus: but 
as only the thane of Rosse is spoken to, or speaks any thing ia 
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J^^al. The worthy thane of Rosse. 

Len. What a haste looks through his eyes 1 bo should 
^he look, 
c<fiYu4 Thar seems to speak things strange,' 

the remaining part of this scene, and as Duncan expresses him- 
aelf in the singular number, — 

" Whence cam'st/i»o«, worthy thane ?*• 
Angus may be considered as a superfluous character. Had hi» 
present appearance been designed, the king would naturally 
have taken some notice of him. Steevetu. 

It is clear, from a subsequent passage, that the entry of Angus 
was here designed ; for in scene iii, he again enters with Rosse, 
and says, — 

«« jfTg are sent 

" To ^ve thee from our royal master thanks.*' JUalont. 
Because Ifotse and An^s accompany each other in a subse- 
quent scene, does it follow that they make their entrance toge- 
tiier on the present occasion ? Steevern, 

* WAo conies here ?] The latter word is here employed as a 
dissyllable. Malone. 

Mr. Malone has already directed us to read— T6ere— as a 
dissyllable, but without supporting his direction by one example 
•f such a practice. 

I suspect that the poet wrote — 

Who is U comes here ? or — But who comes here ? 

Stecvens. 
» ' ■ So should be look^ 
That seems to speak things strange."] The meaning of this 
passa^, as it, now stands, is, so should he look, that looks as if be 
told things strange. But Rosse neitlier yet told strange thingpi, 
nor could look as if he told them. Lenox only conjectured 
from his air that he had strange things to tell, and therefore un« 
doubtedly s^d : 

What a haste looks through his eyes / 
So should he look, that teems to speak things strange. 
He looks like one that is big with something of importance ; a 
metaphor so natural that it is every day used in common dis- 
course. Johnson. 

Mr. M. Mason observes, that the meaning of Lenox is ^' So 
should he look, who seems as if he had strange things to speak.** 
; , The following passage in The Tempest seems to afford no unapt 
comment upon this : 

" ■ pr'ythec, say on : 

'* The settin? of thine eye and cheek, proclaim 
"A matter from thee — ." 
Again, in King Richard II: - 

«< M'en judge by the complexion of the sky, &c. 

*• So may you, by my dull and heavy eye, 

*• My tongue hath but a heavier ta|e to say.*' Steettetis^ 
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Ro99e, God save the king ! 

Dun, Whence cam'st thou, worthy thane ? 

Ro—€. From Fife, great kmg, 

Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky,* 
And fan our people cold> 
Norway himself, with terrible numbers, 
Assisted by that most disloyal traitor 
The thane of Cawdor, 'gan a dismal conflict: 
Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof,' 



*rbat seems to apeak tbingt strange.'] i. e. that seems aioui to 
speak strange things. Our author himself furnishes us with the 
best comment on this passage. In Antony and Cieopatra we meet 
with nearly the same idea : 

** The business of this man lp»h out of bimV Malone. 

* — riout the sky,"] The banners maybe poetically describ- 
ed as waving in mockery or defiance of th^ sky. So^ in King 
Sdvtardirr, 1599: 

•* And new replenished pendants cuflTthe air, 

" And beat the wind, that for their gaudiness 

*• Strus^gles to kiss them." 
The sense of the passage, however, collectively taken, is this ; 
Where the triumphant flutter of tj>e Norvse^^an standards ventiLues 
or cools the soldiers vtbo had been heated throu;^h their efforts to *e- 
eure such numerous trophies of victory. Steevens. 
Again, in King John : 

** Mocking the air, with colours idly spread." 
This passage has perhaps been misunderstood. The meaning 
seems to be, not that the Norweyan banners proudly insulted the 
sky; but that, the standards being taken by Duncan's forces^ 
and fixed in the ground, the colours idly flapped about, serving 
only to cool the conquerors, instead of being proudly displayed 
by their former possessors. The line in King yohn, therefore, 
is the most perfect comment on this. Malone, 

♦ And fan our people cold.] In all probability, some words that 
rendered this a complete verse have been omitted ; a loss more 
frequently to be deplored in the present tragedy, than perhaps 
in any other of Shakspeare. Steevens. 

' Till that Bellona*s bridegroom, lapt in proof,] This passage 
may be added to the many others, which show how little ShuL- 
speare knew of ancient mythology. Henley. 

Our author might have been misled by Holinshed, who, 
p. 56r, Speaking f^King Henry F, says : •* He declared that the 
ffoddesse of buttell, called Bellona;^ '&c. &c. Shakspeare, there- 
fore, hastily concluded that the Goddess of War was wife to the 
God of it; or might have been misled by Chapman's version of 
a line in the 5th Iliad q{ Homer: 

" — — Mars himself, match'd with his female mate.** 
Lapt inprotf^ is, defended by armour of proof Steevens. 
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Confronted him with self-comparisons,^ 
Point against point rebellious, arm 'gainst anii> 
Curbing his lavish spirit: And, to conclude, 
The victory fell on us ^ 

Dun. Great happiness! 

Roaae, That now 
Sweno, the Norways* king,^ craves composition ; 
,Nor would we deign him burial of h s men, 
Till he disbursed, at Saint Cohnes' ^nch,^ 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 

• Confronted him wiVA telf-eomparitorii,'] By i6/m, in this verse, 
18 meant Norway ; as tlie plain construction of the English re- 
quires. And the assistance the tbane of Cavxiorhad given Norway, 
was underhand ; (which Rosse and Angus, indeed^^had discover- 
ed, but was unknown to Macbeth j) Cawdor being in the coiurt 
all this while, as appears from Angus's speech to Macbeth, 
when he meets him to salute him with the title, and insinuate* 
his crime to be linhig tie rebel v)itb hidden belp and *vantage. 

— with self-comparisons,] i. e. gave him as good as he 
brought, shew'd he was his equal. Warburton, 

t Thatnonji 
Sweno, the Norwafs >^««^,] The present irregularity of me- 
tre induces mt- to believe, that — S^Meno was only a marginal re- 
ference, injudiciously thrust into the text; and that the line origi- 
nally stood thus : 

That novs the Norway** king cra^oes composition. 

Could it have been necessary for Rosse to tell Duncan the 
«ame of his old enemy, the king of Norway ? Steevent, . 

t Saint Colmes' inch,] Colmes is to be considered as a 

dissyllable. . . • u 

Co/tnes'incb, now called Incbcomb, is a small island lying m the 
Firth of Edinburgh, with an abbey upon it, dedicated to St. Co- 
lumb; called by Cambden Inch Colm, or Tbe Ule <f Columba. 
Some of th« modern editors* without authority, read— 

Saint Coimei^Mt Lie: 
buf very erroneously ; for Colmeft* Inch, and Colm-kill, are two 
different islands; the former lying on the eastern coast, near the 
place where the Danes were defeated; the latter intlie western 
teas, being the famous lona, one of the Hebrides. 

Holinshed thus relates the whole.circumstance: " Tbe Danet 
that escaped^ and got once to tbeir ships ^ obteined of Makbeth for a 
great summe of gold, that 8ucb of tbeir friends as were slaine, 
might be buried in Saint Colmes* Inch. In memorie whereof 
many old sepultures are vet in the said Incb^ there to be scene 
graven with the arm* s of the Danes." l\cb, or Imbe, in the Irish 
and Erse languages, signifies aa island. See Lbuyd's Arcb^o^ 
iogia, Stecvem* 
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Am. No mote that thane of Cawdor shall deceive 
Our bosom interest:— Go, pronounce his death,» 
And with his former title greet Macbeth. 
Ifo**e. I '11 see it done. 

Dun. What he hath lost, noble Macbeth hath won. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE III. 

^ Heath. 

TTtunder. Enter the three Wijtches. 

o ^"'^ ^'•"'^ •**»* *•»«>« Jjeen, sister? 
2 Witeh. Killing swine.i 

f ^"'*' ^•«e^ ^here thou ?« 
aL *• ^. **''*"■*' ^if« had chesnuts in her Ian 
And mounch'd, and mounch'd, and moiiih'dfl ^' 

. Gn:.e me, quoth I : 

^m«/ thee, ^tchn the rump-fed ronyon* cries.*. 

tre';;;;^^^'"^'"'" *'"*'l ^he oU copy, injuriously to me. 
_.Tr*/*^''*~»«*»PW»entA<rti. .Stet,^. 

3 Witd. KiHinff swine. 



*9 rrwfvo, — "*n "*»»ii^. 

prJLsr SI'S r ij» ?;?'' " « H«sr!^^*r 

««««•. in.^e thirf »j^" *^ *"' '"•»• " *^« ^petition of 

where they meet aTS^K.lK.w'V^'^^'* *?* '^''^ *"»« ?**<==» 

'A^.»;4 t4u mean a«f^»v.'?'''f^- I".*" "-"e. «'•<'/■«« 

Thi. wading I wSliS«r' V"^"i'^''^ ^'^'^^ 

TOl. v„ *^ *" ^*'^"'' •««=»"»»« I fc«d met with 
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26. IV^CBETH. 

Her jiusband 's to Aleppo gone^ master o' the Tiger: 

the word aroint In no other author; till looking into Heame't 
ColiectioMf I found it in a very old drawing, that he has publish- 
ed,* in which St. Patrick is represented visiting hell, and put- 
ting the devils into great confusion by his presence, of whom 
one, that is driving the damned before him with a prong, has a 
label issuing out of his mouth with these wordf, out out 
AaoNGT, of which the last is evidently the same with aroint, 
and used in the same sense as in this passage, yobnton. 

Dr. Johnson's memory, on the present occasion, appears to 
have deceived him in more than a single instance. The subject 
of the above-mentioned drawing is ascertained by a label affix- 
ed to it in Gothie letters. letut Cbristtu, rewrgen* a mortuit 
spoliat infemum. My predecessor, indeed, might have been 
misled by an uncouth abbreviation in the Sacred Name. 

The words—Oi/r out arongt, are addressed to our Redeemer 
by Satan, who, the better to enforce them, accompanies them 
with a blast of the horn he holds in his right hand. Tartareum 
intendit eornu. If the instrument he grasps in his left hand wa» 
meant for a prong, it is of singular make . 

Satan is not " driving the damned before him;'* nor is any 
other dxmon present to undertake that office. Redemption, not 
punishment, is the subject of the piece. 

This story of Christ's exploit, in his descensui ad irfirot (as Mr. 
Tyrwhitt has observed in a note on Chaucer, 3512,) is taken 
from the Gospel of Nicodemus, and was called by our ancestors 
the barrowinge of beUe, under which title it was represented 
among the Chester Whitsun Playes, MS. liarl. 2013. 

Rynt you voitcb, quoth Bette Locket to her mother, is a North 
Country proverb. The word is used again in King Lear,' 
♦* And aroint thee, witch, aroint thee.'* 

Anmnt is the reading of the foUo 1664, a book of no authority. 

Steenien**. 
4 — — « the rump-fed ranyon — ] The chief cooks in noblemen's 
families, colleges, religious houses, hospitals, 8cc. anciently 
claimed the emoluments or kitchen fees of kidnejrs, fat, trotters, 
rumps, &c. which they sold to the poor. The weird sister m this 
scene, as an insult-on the poverty of the woman who had called 
her viitch, reproaches her poor abject state, as not beinr 
able to procure better provision than onals, which are considerea 
as the refuse of the tables of others. Colefeper. 

So, in The Ordinance for the Government of Prince Edaard, 1474, 
the following fees are allowed: — << mutton's heades, the rumpe* of 
every beefe," &c. Again, in The Ordinances of the Household <^ 
George Duke of Clarence : ** — ^ the hinder shaokes of the mutton, 
with the rumpe, to be feable." 

Again, in Ben Jonson's Staple ofNcats, old Penny-boy says t* 
the cook : 

♦ Siee Ectypa Vwia be Studio et cura Thonue Beaaie» &c. 1737. Steerens. 
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MACBETH. ar 

But in a sieve I *1I thither sail,® 
And, like a rat without a tail/ 

." And then remember meat for my two dogs ; • 
" Fat flaps of mutton^ kidneys, ruinfu,'^ &c. 
Ag^ain, in Wit at several Weapons, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
" A niggard to your commons, that you 're fain 
** To size your belly out with shoulder fees, 
*' With kidneys, rumps, and cues of single beer." * 
In The Book of Haukynge, &c. (commonly called The Book of 
St. Mbans) bl. 1. no date, among the proper terms used in kepyr^ 
ofbaukes, it is said: " The bauke tyi-eth upon rumps** Steepens, 
s — ronyon cries.^ i. e. scabby or mangy woman. Fr. ro^- 
neuXf royne, scurf. Thus Chaucer, in The Momaunt of the Rose^ 
p. 551: 

" hernecke 

" Withouten bleine, or scabbe, or roine** 
Shakspeare uses the substantive again in Tbe Merry Wives of 
Windsor f and the adjective — roynish, in As you Like it. Steevens. 
* — in a sieve IHl tbitber sailj'\ Reginald Scott, in his i)w- 
covery qfWitcbcraft^ 1584, says it was believed that witches 
** could sail in an t^ shell, a> cockle or muscle shell, through 
and under the tempestuous seas." Again, says Sir W. D'Ave* 
nant, in his Albovine, 1629 : 

" He sits like a witch sailingin a sieve." 
Agiun, in Nev:es from, Scotland .' Declaring tbe damnable Life 
of Doctor Fian a notable Sorcerer, vibovsas burned at Edinbrough in 
yanuarie last, 1591 j v>bicb Doctor wa* Register to tbe Devill, 
tbatstmdrie Times preacb^d at Nortb Baricke Kirke, to a Number 
ofnotorioue Witcbes. Witb tbe true Excmtination of tbe'said Doc* 
tor and Witcbes, as tbey uttered tbem in tbe pretence of tbe Scottish 
King. Discovering bom tbey pretended to beviitch and drovone bis 
Majestic in tbe Sea com,m.ing from Dewmarke, vtitb otber such 
voonderful Matters as tbe like bath not bin beard at anie Tim^. 
Published according to tbe Scottish Copie. Printed for William 
Wright: ** — and that allth«y together went to sea, each one in 
a riddle or cive, and went in the same very substantially with flag- 
gons of wine, making merrie and drinking by the way in tlie 
same riddles or cives," &c. Dr. Farmer found the title of this 
scarce pamphlet in an interleaved copy of Maunsell*s Catalogue, ' 
8a:. 1595, with additions by Archbishop Harsenetand Thomas 
Baker the Antiquarian. It is almost needless to mention that 
I have since met with the pamphlet itself. Steevens. 

1 And, like a rat voitbout a tail,'} It should be remembered, 
(as it was the belief of the times,) that though a witch could 
assume the form of any animal she pleased, the tail would still 
be wanting. 

The reason given by some of the old writers, for such a defi- 
ciency, is, that though the bands and feet, by an easy chaQ|p^ 
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^8 MACBETH, 

I'll do, imdo, andI'lldo.« 

2 JVitch. I n\ give thee a wind.» 
1 W^/Vf A. Thou art kind. 

3 mtch. And I another. 

1 JVitch. I myself have all the other; 
And the very ports they blow,* 
All the quarters that they know 

might be converted into tU« four paws of a beast, there was stilT 
no part about a woman which corresponded with the length of 
tail common to almost all our four-iboted creatures. Sttevens. 

• rildo,lHldo, cndlUldo. » 

r the thipmajft, card,-^-^ 
Look what I hcne.^-^^ 
Sbevo me, ahem me.— — 

Thus do go about f about i^'^^'\ As I cannot help supposing^ 
this scene to have been uniformly metrical when our author 
wrote it, in its present state 1 suspect it to be clogged with inter- 
polations or mutilated by omissions. 

Want of corresponding rhymes to the foregoing lines induce 
me to hint at vacuities which cannot be supphed, and intrusions 
which (on the bare authority of conjecture) must not be expelled. 
Were even the condition of modem transcripts for the stage 
understood by the public, the frequent accidents by which a 
poet's meaning is depraved, and lus measure vitiated, would 
need no illustration. Steewm* 

9 J *llgive th^ a v>ind,'] This free gift of a mnd is to be consi« 
cUred as an act of sisterly friendship, for witches were supposed 
to sell them. So, in Si{t)imer^s last Will and Testament^ 1600 : 

«< in Irekind and Denmark both, 

•* Witches for gold will sell a man a wind, 
*• Which in the comer of a napkin wrap'd, 
" Shall blow him safe unto what coast he will." 
Drayton, in his Moon-calf, says the saqie. It may be hoped, 
however, that the conduct of our witches did not resemble that 
of one of their relations, aa described in an Appendix to the old 
translation of Mjarco Paolo, XS79 : " —they demanded that he 
should I'ive them a v>inde; and he shewed, setting his handcs 
bebinde, from whence the wind should co^tie^** &c. Steevtns, 

1 And the very ports they Wow,] As the word veryvs here oF 
no other use than to fill up the verse, it is likely that Shakspeare 
wrote various, which might be easily mistaken for very, being 
either negligentiy read, hastily pronounced, or imperfectly 
heard, yohnson. 

,The very ports are the exact ports. Very is used here (as in 
a thousand instances which might be brought) to express tfcq 
declaration more emphatically. 

Instead of ports, hpwever, ihad formerly resAftoints; but er- 
^neously. In ancient languag^e, to blow sometimes means tOt 
^/ooj upon . So, in Qi^majn's Ode in Xowc** liphouf^ XfO^t .*. 
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MACBETH 39^ 

Pthe shipman's car^ f^ sAmnr, 
I will drddn him dry as hay:^ 
Sleep shall, neither night nor day. 
Hang upon his pent-house lid ;^ 
He shall live a man forbid:' 

** Air, qaoth he, thy cheeks may blow; ^** 
I. e. blam upon them. We still say it blows £ast or Wes^ 
without a preposition. Sucoent. 

The substituted word was first given by Sir W. D'AvcHsnt, 
who, in his alteration of this play, has retained the old, while at 
the same time he furnished Mr. Pepe with the new, reading; 

<' I myself haye all the other. 

•' And then from every port they blow, 

** From all the p(nnu that seamen know." Malcne. 
s — the tbipman** card."] So, in The Microcosmos of John 
Daviesi of Hereford, 4to. 1605: 

*' Beside the chiefe windA and collaterall 

** (Which are the windes indeed of chiefe regard) 

*' Seamen observe more, thirtie two in all, 

" All which are pointed dut upon the carde.*' 
The card is the paper on which the winds are marked under 
the pilot's needle ; or perhaps the tea. chart, so called in our au- 
thor's age. Thus, in The Loyal Subject, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher: 

'* The card of goodness in your minds, that shews you 

«« When you sail false ." 
Again, in Churchyard's Prcryse and Reporte cf Maister MartyM 
Forboi*ber*9 Voyage to Meta Incognita, &c. 12mo. M 1. 1578 : 
*' There the generall gaue a speciiill card and order to his c^- 
taines for the passing of the straites," &c. Sieeven*. 

s ,^^^^dry a* hay .•] So, Spenser, in his Faery ^een, B. Ill, 
c.iz: 

*' But he is old and wtbered a* hay.** Steevent, ^ 

A Sleep shall, neither night nor day. 
Hang vpbn hie pent-house lid;] So, in The JdiracUt ef 
Motes, by Michael Drayton : 

*' His brows, like two steep pent-hoiuoi, hung down 

** Over his eye-Uds." 
There was an edition of this poem m 1604, but I know not 
whether these hnes are found in it. Drayton made additions^ 
and alterations in his pieces at every re-impression. Mtlone, 

« Se shall li^oe a man forbid :} i. e. as one under a curse, an 
interdiction. So, afterwards in this play : 

** By his own interdiction stands accur^d" 
So, among the Romans, an outlaw's sentence was, Aqua et Ignis 
apterdictio ; i. e. he was forbid the use of water and fire> wMch 
implied the n<c«f«tty^^a}i»i&ment. Theobald, 
G 3 
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30 MACBETH. 

Weary sev*n-nighla, nine times nine^ 
Shall he dwindle,^ peak, and pine:. 
Though his bark cannot be lost,* 
Yet it shall be teinpest-toss*d.T 
Look what I have. 



Mr. Theobald has very justly espMntd forbid by aceunet^, 
but without giving any reason of His interpretation. Ta bid Is 
•ngmaily t&pray^ as in this Saxon fragment; 
He If pij f bic -J bote, &c. 
He is yjtse that prays and makes amend*. 
As to forbid therefore implies toprobibity in opposition to the 
word bid in its present sense, it signifies by the same kind of op« 
position to curse, when it is derived from the same word in its 
primitive meaning, yohnaon. 

To bid, in the sense of Xopray, occurs in the ancient MS. ro- 
mance of The Sov)don of Babyltyne, p. 78: 
" Kinge Charles kneled adown 
" To kisse the relikes so goode^ 
'* And badde there an oryson 
'«Tothatlordeaiatdeydeonrode.*» • 
Aforbodin fellow, Scot, sigmfies an unhappy one." St€i^oeni> 
It maybe added that ** bitten and Verbieten^ in the' German, 
signify to pray and to interdict.'- S. W, 

s Sbal/ be dwindXe, &c.] .This. mischief was supposed to be 
put in execution by ipeans of a waxj^n ^gujre^ which represented 
the person who was to be consumed by 8k>w degree 9. 
So, in Webster's Butcbeu of Maify, 1623>. *' 
" — it Kvastes me more 
«* Than were \my picture fashion'd out of wax, , 
*' Stuck with a magick needle, and then buried 
" In some foul dunghill.^ 
So Holinshed, speaking of the witchcnft practised to destroy 
%ing Duffe : 

** — found one of the witches roasting upon a wooden brock 
an image of wax atthefire, resembliiigiii eadi feaMire thakmg^a 
person, &c. 

'" — for as the image^did;wa0te afore the fire, so did the 
bodie of the king break forth in sweat' And as fiv the words 
of the inchantment, they served^to keep him still waking yhyfii 
sleepe,'* &,c. 
Thia may serve to exj^ain the foregoiag passage : 
<' Sleep shall neither night nor day 
** Hang upon his pent-house lid.** Stefvent, 
7 Though bis barArCtnrnatbeloit, 
Vet it shall be tempett'to9^d,1 So, in. Neiou fhm Scotland^ 
*.c. a pamphlet already quoted - • ** Agai»P it is confessed, tb«J. 
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MACBETH. 31 

« 

9 Witch., Show me, show me. 

I fVitch. Here 1 have a pilot's thumb, 
Wrecked, as homeward 1)C did come. IDrum mthin, 

a Witch. A drum, a drum; 
Macbeth doth come. 

AIL The weird sisters, hand in hand,' 
Posters of the sea and land. 
Thus do go about, about; 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again, to make up ninei 
Peace! — ^tfae charm 's wound up. 

I* 
the said christened cat was the cause ^f the Kinget Mmetti'es 
Mpfie, at ki* toming fortbe^ of Dmmarhty bmd a eontrarie vjtnde to 
the rett of bhMppetihtnbeemg in his oompanie, which thing 
was most straunge and true, as uie Kinges Majestic acknowled- 
geth, for when the rest of the shippes had a faire and good winde, 
then was the wihde contrarie and altogether against his Majestic. 
And further the savde witch declared, that his Majestic had 
never come safely nom the sea, if his faith had not prevayled 
ibove their ententions.'* To this circumstance perhaps our au« 
thor's allusion is sufficiently plain. Stecoent, 

• The weird nttert, band in handy'] These weird tUtera, were 
the Fates of the northern nations; tiie three handmaids of Odin. 
Ma nominantur ValkyriiCy qua* quodmt ad praliutn Odihu* tnittit, 
H<e virot morti dutinant, et victoriafngubemant. Gunna, et Hota, 
€t Parccarum fninima SkuUda .* per a/ha et maria equitant semfitr 
ad moriturot eligtndot/ et cadet in potentate babent. fiartholinus 
de Causis contemptse k Danis adhuc GentSlibus mortis. It is 
Ibr tMs reason that Shakspeare makes them threes and calls them 

Postert qftbeaea and land; 
and intent only upon death and mischief. HoweTer, to give this 
part of his work the more dignity, he^intermixes, with this Nor- 
thern, the Greek and Roman superstitions ; and puts Hecate at 
the head of their enchantments. And to make it still more fa* 
miliar to the common audience (which was always his point) he 
adds, for another ingredient, a sufficient quantity of our own 
country superstitions concemii^ witches; their beard*, their 
cats, uid their broomsticks. So that his wtet-ecenet are like the 
chartn thev prepare in one of them ; where the -ingredients are 
gathered nrom every ihmgtboebing in the mrtiira/ world, as here, 
from every thing abturd in the moral. Buti.as«eztravaf^tas all 
this is, the play has had the power to charm and bewitch every 
audience, from that time tc^Uus. Wxurburtcfn. 

Weird comes from the Angb-Saxon HP^yfatunty and is used 
\% a substiptiye signifying v^^opbeey, by.the transbtprof iTcfffir 
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32 MACBETH. 

£nter Macbeth and Ban^uo. 

Macb, So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 
Sh. mt' Ban. How far is *t call'd to^ores ?^— What are these»> 
So witherM, and so wild in their attire ; 
That look not like the inhabitants o* the earth. 
And yet are on *t ?— Live you ? or are you aught 

JBoetbiut, in the year 1541, as well as for the Dettinies, by Chaucer 
and HoUnshed. Of the iveirdis gtvyn to Makbetb ana Banbquo^ 
is the argument of one of the chapters. Gawin Douglas, in his 
translation of Virgil, calls the Parc<e the vteird sitters f and in Antr 
^ie excellent and delectabill Treatise intituHt Philotus, qubai' 
rin we may fiersave tbegreit inconveniences that fallis out in the 
. Marriage betvieene Age and Zouth, Edinburgh, 1603, th6 word 
appears again : 

** How dois the quheill of fortune go, 
** Quhat wickit v)ierd has wrocht our wo." 
Again: 

'< Quhat neidis Philotus to think ill, 
" Or zit his wierd to wane ?" 
^ The other method of spelling [vtejruard'} was merely a blundier 

of the transcriber or printer. 

The Valkyria, or Valkyrtur, were not barely three in number. 
The learned critic might have found, in J^artholinus, not only 
Gunna^ Rota, et Skullda, but also, Scogula* Ifilda, Gondula, and 
Geiroscogula. Bartliolinus adds, that their number is yet greater, 
accordmg to other writers who speak of them. They were thft 
eup'bearers of Odin, and conductors of the dead. They were dis- 
tinguished by the elegance of their firms.: and it would be as just 
to compare youth and beauty with age and deformity, as the 
Valkyrie of the North with the Witches of Sbakspeare, Steevens . ' 

The old copy has— «wywar</, probably in conseq|uence of the 
transcriber's being deceived by bis ear. The eorrection was made 
by Mr. Theobald. The following passage in Bellenden's trans- 
lation of Hector £oethius, fully supports the emendation: *' Be 
aventure Makbeth and Banauho were passand to Fores, ^Hhair 
kyng Duncane hapnit to be tor y« tyme, and met be ye ^ait thre 
wemen clothit in elrage and uncouth weid. They wer jugit be 
the pepill to be voeird sisters.*' So also Holinshed. MaUme, 

^ Mow far is 't eall*d to Fores ?"] The king at this time resided 
at jPotm, a town in 3f«rray, not far from Inverness. << It fortuned, 
(says Holinshed) as Macbeth and Banquo journeyed towards. 
Fores, where the king then lay, they went sporting'by the way,, 
without other company, save only themselves, when suddenly !& 
the midst of a laund&ere met them three women in straunge 
and wild apparell, resembUng creatures of the eldesAvorld," &c. 

Steevens. 

The old copy reads— 5'orw. CorrcctcxJI^ Mr. Pope. Malone^ 
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MACBETH. 53 

That man may question ?^ You seem to understand me. 
By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips r— -You should be women,' 
And yet your beards^ forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. 

Macb. Speaky if you can;— -What are you? 

1 Witch. All hail, Macbeth l< hail to thee, thane of 
GlamisH 



* That man may quetttonT\ Are ye any beings with which 
saan ii permitted to hold conyene, or of whom it is lawful to oik 
^ettiont. yobntcn. 

« «_ Tou should be tcowien,] In ^erct Pennilette bit Sufiffii^ 
cation to tbe Divell, 1592, there is an enumeration of spirits and 
their offices ; and of certain watry spirits'it is said : *< .— by the 
help of Alynach a spirit of the West* they will raise stormeSy 
cause earthquakes, rayne, haile or snow, in the clearest day that 
is ; and if ever they appear to anie man, they come in women'M. 
apparell.'' Menderson. 

s ,.^^your beards ^] Witcbet were supposed always to have 
hair on their chins. So, m Decker's Honest Wbore, 1635 : 

'* •*— — Some women haye beardt, marry they are half 
mtcbee.*' Steetene. 

* Mbail, Macbetbf^ It hath lately been repeated fW>m Mr, 
Guthrie^i Euayupon Englisb Tragedy, that \he portrait of Mac- 
beth'^w^^ is copied from Buchanan, " whose spirit, as well sia 
words, ift translated into the play of Shakspeare: and it had sigTii- 
fyed nothingto have pored only on Holinshedforyacf*." — "Ani- 
mus etiam, per se ferox, propequotidianis conviciis uxoris (quae 
^omnium consHiorum ei erat conscia) stimulabatiit.*' — This is the 
whole that Buchanan says of the Lady, and truly I see no more 
spirit in the Scotch, than in the English chronicler. •* The wordes 
of the three weird sis%cr» also fi^reatly encouraged him [to the 
nurdev of Duncan,] but speciaUy his wife Isy sore upon him to 
attempt tbe thing, as she that was very ambitious, brenning in 
wiquenchable desire to beare the name of a queene ■*' Edit. 1577» 
ft 244. " 

This, part of Holinshed is an abridgment of Johne Bcllen- 
den's translation of the JMie Ctirk\ Hector Boece, imprinted at 
Mdinburgb, in foL 1541. I will ^ve the passage as it is found 
there. " His wyfe impacient of lang tary (a* all wemen or) 
specially quhare they are desirus of ony purpos, gaif hym gret 
artation to perse w the third weiid, that ache micht be ane quene, 
calland hym oil tymis febyl cowart and nocht desyrus of honourip, 
sen he durst no assailze the thing with manheid and curag^, 
quhilk is offerit to hym h^ bcniuolence of fortoun. Howbeit, 
(Indry otheris hes assailzeit sic thinges afore with maist terribrl 
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3i MACBETH. 

3 Witch. All hail, Macbeth i hail to thee, thane of 

Cawdor 1® 
3 mtch. All hail, Macbeth I that shalt be king here- 
after. 
Ban. Good sir, why do you start; and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so fair?—*!' the name of truth. 
Are ye fantastical,^ or that indeed 

jeopardyis, quhen they had not sic sickemes to succeid in the end 
of thairlaubouris as he had." p. 173. 

. But we can detnonatratCt that Shakspcare had not the story 
from Buchanan. According to biniy the weird sisters salute 
Macbeth : Una Angusiae Thanum, altera Moravix, tertia Re- 
gem." — Thane of Angus, and of Murray, &c. but according to 
Holinshed, immediately from Bellenden, as it stands in Shak- 
spcare : " The first of them spake and sayde, All hayle Makbeth 
Thane of Glammis, — ^the second of them sayde, Hayle Makbeth 
Thane of Cawder j but the third sayde. All hayle Makbeth, that 
hereafter shall be King of Scotland.** p. 243. 

1 Witch. All bail, Macbeth ! Hail to tbee, thane of Glamit ! 

2 Witch. Ml bail, Macbeth I Hail to tbee, thane of Cofmdor S 

3 Witch. Ml bail, Macbeth ! that thalt be king hereafter f 

^ Here too our poet found the equivocal pre£ctions, on which 
his hero so fatally depended : •* He had learned of certaine wy- 

sards, how that he ought to take heede of Macduffe: and 

surely hereupon had he put Macduffe to death, but a cerUine 
witch, whom he had in |rreat trust, had tolde, that he should 
neuer be slain with man borne of any woman, nor vanquished till 
the wood of Bernane came to the castell of Dunsinane." p. 344. 
And the scene between Malcolm and Macduff, in the fourth 
Act, is almost literally taken from the Chronicle. Farmer. 

All bail* Macbeth /] All hail is a corruption of al-hael, Saxon, 
i. e. ave, salve. Matone. 

* — thane of Glamis /] The thaneship of Glamit was the 
ancient inheritance of Macbeth's family. The castle where they 
lived is still standing, and was lately the magnificent residence 
of the earl of Strat^ore. Sefe a particular description of it in 
Mr. Gray's Letter to Dr. Wharton, dated from Glamjet Cattle. 

Steevent. 

• thane ^CKwdorl'i Dr. Johnson observes, in his J^wir. 

nty to the Weitem ItUmdt of Scotland, that part of Gaidar Castle, 
from which Macbeth drew his second title, is still remaining. In 
on^ of his Letters, Vol. I, p. 122, he takes notice of the same 
object: *• There is one ancient tower with its batdements and 
winding stairs — ^the rest of the house is» though not modem, of 
later erection. Steevent. 

f ^ej^e fantastical,] By fantatticalia not meant, according 
16 the comnon significatioQi creatures of his ownlKrain; for he 
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Which outwardlf yt show? My noMe partner 

You greet with present grace, and great prediction 

Of noble having,^ and of royal- hope. 

That he seems rapt withal;^ to me you speak not: 

If you can look into the seeds of time, 

And say, which grain will grow, and which will not ; 

Speak then to me, who neither beg, nor fear, 

Your favours, nor your hate. 

1 fVifch. Haill 

2 Witch. Hail! 
5 Witch. Hail! 

1 Witch. Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 

2 Witch. Not so happy, yet much happier. 

3 Witch. Thou shalt get kings, though thou be none? 

could not be so extravagant as to ask such a question : but it is 
used for supernatural, spiritual, Warburton. 

'By fantastical, he means creatures o^ fantasy or imagination : 
the question is. Are these real beings before us, or are we de- 
ceived by illusions of fancy ? yvbnson. 

So, in Reginald Scott's Disdovery of Witchcraft, 1584 :— «* He 
affirmeth these transubstantiations to be hwt fantastical, not ac- 
cording to the veritie, but according to the appearance." The 
same expression occurs in All^s lost by Lust, 1633, by Rowley: 
" — ^ or is that thing, 
*' Which would supply the place of soul in thee, 
" Merely pbantastical ?'* 
Shakspeare, however, took the word from Holinshed, who in bis 
account of the witches, says : •• This was reputed at first but 
some YBmfamastical illusion by Macbeth and Banquo." 

Steevens. 
« Of noble having,] Saving is estate, possession, fortune. So, 
in Ttoeljib Night .• 

** — my having is not much ; 
"I'll make division of my present store: 
•* Hold ; there is half my coffer." 
Again, in the ancient metrical romance of SyrBevys of Sampton^ 
bl. 1. no date : 

" And when he heareth this tyding^, 
•' He will go theder with great having.** 
See also note on The Merry Wives of Windsor, Act III, sc. ii. 

Steevens. 
» That he seems rapt withal f\ Rapt is rapturously affected 
extra se raptus. So, in Spenser's Faery ^een, IV, ix. 6 : 
** That, with the sweetness of her rare delight, 
'• The prince half rapt, began on her to dote." 
Ag^in, in Cymbeline: 

^Whatj dear sir, thus raps ypu ?" Steevens. 
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S09 all hail, Macbeth, and Banquo ! 

1 Witch. Banquo, and Macbeth, all hail ! 

Macb. Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me more"^ 
By Sinel's death,^ I know, I am thane of Glamid^ 
But how of Cawdor I the thane of Cawdor lives, 
A prosperous gentleman ; and, to be king, 
Stands not within the prospect of belief, 
No more than to be Cawdor. Say, from whence ' 
You owe this strsunge intelligence ? or why 
Upon this blasted heath* you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting?— Speafe I charge you. 

[ Witchea vanish. 

Ban, The earth hath bubbles, as the water has. 
And these are of them :— .Whither are they vanish'd ? 

Macb^ Into the air; and what seem'd corporal, melted 
As breath into the wind.— 'Would they had staid I 

Ban, Were such things here, as we do speak about ? 
Or have we eaten of the insane root,^ 

1 By SinePs death,'] The father of Macbeth. Pope. 

His true name, which however appears, but perhaps only typo« 
graphically, corrupted to Synelt in Hector Boethius.froin whom, 
by means of his old Scottish translator, it catne to the knowledge 
of Holinshed, was Finleg. Both Finlay and Macbeatb are com- 
mon surnames in Scotland at this moment. Ritson, 

« —_ blaxted bea*b — ] Thus, after Shakspeare, Milton, 
Paradite Lost, B^ 1, 615: 

** ——their stately growth though bare 
** Stands on the blasted beath,^ Steeveru. 

S MM.M eaten of the insane root,] The insane root is the root 
/ which makes insane. Theobald, 

The old copies read — " on the same root." Peed. 

Shakspeare alludes to the qualities anciently ascribed to hem- 
lock. So, in Greene's Never too late, 1616 : *• You gaz'd agdnst 
the sun, and so blemished your sight ; or else you have eaten of 
the roots af hemlock, that makes men's eyes conceit unseen objects,^ 
Again> ii> Ben Jonson's Sejanus .• 

" — they lay that hold upon thy senses, 

'* As thou hadst snuf): up hemlock.^* Steevens. 

The commentators have given themselves much trouble tti 
ascertain the name of this root, but its name was, I believe, un- 
known to Shakspeare, as it is to his readers; Sir Thomas North V 
translation of Plutarch having probably furnished him with the 
only knowledge he had of its qualities, without specifying its 
name. In the Life of Antony, (whicli our author must have 
diligently read) the Roman soldiers, while employed i|^he Par- 
thian war, are said to have sufi'ercd great disttess for want of 
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That takes the reason prisoner? 
Macb, Your children shall be kings. 
Ban. You shall be king. 

Macb. And thane of Cawdor too ; went it not so ? 
Ban. To the self-same tune, and words. Who's here? 
Enter RossB, and Angus. 

Ro66e, The king hath happily receiv'd) Macbeth, 
The news of thy success : and when he reads 
Thy personal venture in the rebels' fight) 
His wonders and his praises do contend. 
Which should be thine, or his : SilencM with that,* 
In viewing o'er the rest o' the self-same day, 
He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks, 
Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make, 
Strange images of death. As thick as tale,' 

provisions. '* In the ende (§ays Plutarch) they v^-ere compelled 
to live of herbs and rootest but they found few of then that men 
do commonly eate of, and were enforced to tadte of C^^an that 
U'ere never eaten before j amon^ the which there was one that 
killed them, and mack them out of their toitt; for he that had 
^ once eaten of it, his memarye nsas gone from him, find he knevi no 
' manner of things but only busied himself in digging- and hurling 
of stones from one place to another, as though it had been a 
matter of g^eat waight> «ind to be done with ail possible speede. 

A SRi toohders and hh praises do contend^ 
Which should be thine, or his: &c.] i.e. private admira* 
tion of your deeds, and a desire to do them public justice by 
commendation, contend In his mind for pre-eminence.— Or,— 
There is a contest in his mind whether he should indulge his de- 
Bire of publishing to the world the commendations due to your 
heroism, or whether he should remain in silent admiration of 
what no words could celebrate in proportion to ita desert. 

Mr. M. Mason would read wonder ^ not toonderg} for, says he, 
** 1 believe the word bonder, in the sense of admiration, had 
no plural." In modem lanpuape it certainly has none i vet I 
tannot help thinking that) m uie present instance, plural was 
opposed to plural by Shakspeare. Steevens. 

Silenced Hvitb that,] u e. wrapp*d in silent wonder at the deeds 
performed by Macbeth, &c. Matone. 

«*— — ^^ thick at tale,] Meaning, that the news came as 
thici as a tale can travel m\h the/»u*f. Or we may read, perhaps* 
yet better: 

— — As thick as tale, 
Came post with post ; — — 
VOL. \IU » 
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Came post with post; and every one did bear 
1 tiy praises in his kingdom's great defence, 
And pour'd them down before him. 

rp^ "?• ^, ^ We are sent, 

10 give thee, from our royal master, thanks; 
1 o herald thee« into his sight, not pay thee. 

/?0M«?. And, for an earnest of a greater honour, 
we bade me, from him, call thee thane of Cawdor: 
in which addition, hail, most worthy thane! 
For it IS thine. 

f^^- ^ What, can the devil speak true ? 
Macd. The thane of Cawdor lives; Why do you 
dress me ^ j 

That is, posts arrived as fast as could be counted, yobmon. 
So, in King Henry VI, P. Ill, Act 11, sc. i : 
* Tidings, as svotftiy a* the post could run, 
^M ■' Were brought," &c. 
^l-^owe reads— as thick as bail. Steewnt. 
BnLA °J^ ??^ reads— Con post. The emendation is Mr. 
Kowe s. Dr. Johnson's explanation would be less exceptionable. 
If the old copy had-As quid as tale. TJbid applies but ill t^ 

« r^K-^l'"* ^^^^^^ ^ ^''''^^^ ^^- ^«we's emendation. 
Astnick as hail," as an anonymous correspondent observes 
to me, IS an expression in the old play of Jr% ^obn, 1591 ; 

" breathe out damned orisons, 

" '^^ ^^'^^ ^' i»rt/7-stones fore the spring's approach." 
Theemendation of the word can is supported by a passage in 
Afi^ JSenry /F, P. II : .^ r -s 

"And there are twenty weak and wearied /wf* 

" Come from the north." Malone. 

Dr. Johnson's explanation is perfectly justifiable. As tbick, in 

ancient language, signified as/fl*f . To speak thick, in our author, 

aoes net therefore mean, to have a cloudy indistinct utterance^ but 

to deliver HDordsHoitb rapidity. So, in Cymbeline, Act III, sc. ii : 

" say, and speak thick, 

" (Love's counsellor should fill the bores of hearing 
" To the smothering of the sense) how far it is 
" To this same blessed Milford." 
Again, in King Henry IF, P. II, Act II, sc iii : 

*' And speaking thick, which nature made his blemish, 
•' Became the accents of the valiant ; 
" For those that could speak Imv and tardib^ 
^ " Would turn &c.— To seem like him." 
Thick therefore is not less applicable to tale^ the old reading, 
tlian to hail, the alteration of Mr. Rowe. Stecrcns, 

6 To herald thee &c.] The old copy rcdundiintly reads— Ow/j; 
to herald thee &c, Steevens. 
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In borrow *d robes? 

./ingl Who was the thane, lives yet; 

But under heavy judgment bears that life 
Which he deserves to lose. Whether he was 
CombinM with Norway f or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage ; or that with both 
He laboured in His country's wreck, 1 know not; 
But treasons capital, confessed, and prov'd, 
Have overthrown him. 

Macb, Glamis, and thane of Cawdor: 

The greatest is behind. — Thanks for your pains. — 
Do you not hope your children shall be kings, 
When those that gave the thane of Cawdor to me, - 
Promised no less to them ? 

Ban. That;Hrusted'home,» lUr'^fei 

f -_ ^oiith 2>torviays\ The old copy reads : 

— 'Oiitb those oi Norway. 
The players not understanding that by ** Norma^** our authpr 
meant the king of Nornuay^ as in Hamlet — 

** Whereon old Noriuayt overcome with joy," &c. 
fpisted in the words at present omitted. Steevens. 

There is, 1 think, no need of change. The word combined be- 
longs to the preceding line : 

** Which he deserves to lose. Whe'r he was combin'd 
** With those of Norway, or did line the rebel," 8cc. 
Whether was in our author's time sometimes pronounced and 
written a^ one syllable, wh^r. 
So, in ^ing yohn : ' 

** Now shame upon you, nsh^r she does or no.*' Malonf, 
» — trusted homeA i. e. entirely, thoroughly relied on. So, 
in All '* Well that Ends Welle 

** — lack'd the sense to know 
*• Her estimation home.'* Steevens. 
The added word home shows clearly, in my apprehension, that 
our author wrote — That thrusted home. So, in a subsequent 
. scene : 

" That every minute of his being thrust* 
*' Against my nearest of life." 
Thrusted 18 the regular jjarticiple from the verb to thrust, and 
though now not often used, was, I believe, common in the time 
of Shakspeare. So, in King Henry V: 

*' With casted slough and fresh legerity." 
Home means to the uttermost. So, in The Winter's Tale.'. 
** — all my sorrows 
" You have paid home.'* 
It may be observed, that ** thrusted home" b an expression 
used at this day; but ** trusted home," 1 believe,^ w w never used 
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Might yet enkindle you' unto the croAvn, 
Besides the thane of Cawdor. But 'tis strange* 
And oftentimes, to win us to our harm, 
The instruments of darkness tell lis truths; 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence.-^ 
Cousins, a word, I pray you, 

Macb. Two truths are told,* 



at any pariod whatsoever. I have had frequent occasion to re-. 
mark that many of the errors in the old copies of our author'* 
plays arose from the transcriber's ear having deceived him. la 
Ireland, where much of the pronunciation of the age of queeiv 
Elizabeth is yet retained, the vulgar constantly pronounce the 
word tbrutt as if it were written tnut^ and hence probably the 
error in the text* 

The change is so very slight, and I am so thoroughly per- 
suaded that the reading proposed is the true one, that had 
it been suggested by any former editor, I should without hesi- 
tation have given it a place in the text. Malone. 

• Jdigbtyet enlundle^otf — ] Enkindle, for to stimulate yoa 
to seek. iVarburum. 

A similar expression occurs in At you Like it. Act I, sc. i: 
*' — nothing remains but that I kindle the boy thither.** 

Steevens. 
Might/re you with the hope of obtaining the crown. Henley, 

* Two truths are told, &c.] How the former of thesfe truths 
kas been ^filled, we are yet to learn. Macbeth coula not be- 
come thane of Glamis, till after his father's decease, of which 
there is no mention throughout the play. If the Hag only an- 
nounced what Macheth already understood to have happened^ 
her words could scarcely claim rank as a prediction. Steevent. 

From the Scottish translation of Boethius it should seem that 
Sinel, the father of Macbeth, died after Macbeth's having been 
met by the weird sisters. ** Makbeth (says the historian) re- 
volv3mg all tiling, as they wer said be the weird sisteris, began 
to covat y« croun. And zit he concludit to abide, quhil he saw 
yetyme ganand thereto; fermelie belevyng yt y^ thrid weird 
suld cum as thefint two did afore.** This indeed is inconsistent 
with our author*s words, *• By Sinel's death, I know, lam thsne 
of Glamis;"— but Holinshed, who was his guide, in his abtidg- 
ment of the history of Boethius, has particularly mentioned that 
Sinel died btfore Macbeth met the weird sisters : we may there- 
fore be sure that Shakspeare meant it to be understood that 
Macbeth had already acceded to his paternal title. Bellenden 
only says, " The first of thsdm sjud to Macbeth, Hale thane of 
Glammis. The secound said," &c. But in Holinshed the rela- 
tion runs thus, conformably to the Latin oii^nal : " The first of 
ihem spake and said, All bsule Mackbeth, tliane of Glammfe. 
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A% happy prologues to the swellmg act^ 

Of the imperial theme.— I thank you, gentlemeiw— * 

This supernatural soliciting^ 

Cannot be ill; cannot be good:— If ill* 

Why hath it given me earnest of success, 

Commencing in a truth? I am thane of Cawdor: 

If good, why do I yield to that suggestion'* 

Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair,* 

And make my seated^ heart knock at my ribs, 

(for he bad latelie entered into that dignitie and office by the death <^ 
hit father Sinelt). The second of th -m said,** &c. 

Still however the objection made by Mr Steevens remains ia 
its full force ; for since he knew that " by SinePs death he was 
thane of Glamis,'' how can this salutation be considered as 
prophetic? Or why should he afterwards say, with admiration^ 
" Glamis, and thane of Cawdor ;*• &c.? Perhaps we may sup- 
pose that the father of Macbeth died so recently before his in- 
terview with the weirds, that the news of it had not yet got 
abroad; in which case, though Macbeth himself knew it, he 
might consider their giving him the title of thaii^ of Glamis as 
a proof of supernatural intelligence. 

I suspect our author was led to use the expressions which have 
occasioned the present note, by the following words of Holin- 
shed: ** The same night after, at supper, Baiiquo jested with 
him, and said. Now Mackbeth, thou hast obteincd those thing* 
xobich the Tvro former sisters prophesied: there remaineth 
onelie for thee to purchase that which the third said should 
come to passe." Malone. 

* -^— swelling act — ] Sweiiing is used in the same sense ift 
the prologue to King Henry V: 

" — — princes to act, 

** And monarchs to behold the svseUing scene.'* Steevens. 
5 This supernatural soliciting -^] Soliciting for information. 

Wiirburton. 
Soliciting is ratlier, in my opinion, incitement, than information. 

yobnson 

* -^— suggestion — ] i. e. temptation. So, in Jll *s Weil that 
Ends Well: " A filthy officer he is in those suggestions for the 
young earl." Stee^tens. 

« Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair^l So Macbeth says, 
in the latte: part of this plav : 

** And my fell of hair 

** Would, at a di«mal treatise, rouse and stir, 
" As life were in it." M. Mason. 

• seated ] i.e. fixed, firmly place d. So, in Milton's 

Paradise Lost, B. VI, 643: 

D 2 
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Against the use of nature? Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings:^ 
My thought, whose murder yet is but fantasticalV 
Shakes so my single state of man,^ that function 

** From their foundations loos'ning to and fro 
** They pluck'd the aeaud hills." Steevem, 

* I Present fears 

Are lest than horrible imaginings .'"^ Pr-esent fears SJcefeara qf^ 
■ things present f which Macbeth declares, and every man has found,, 
to be less than the imagination presents them while the objects; 
are yet distant, yobmon. 

So, -in The Tragedte of Crasus, 1604, by lord Sterline : 
** For as the shadow seems more monstrous still, 
*• Than doth the substance whence it hath the being, 
"So tb* apprehension of approaching ill 
** Seems greater than itself y ^whilst fears are lying V 

Steevfms* 

By present fears is meant, the actual presence^ any objects of 

terror. So, in The Second Part of K. Henry /F, the king says : 

«' AU these bold>ar# 

"•Thou see'st with peril I have answered." 
To fear is frequently used by Shakspeare in the sense o£l 
fiigbt. In this very play, lady Macbeth says, 

" To alter fiivour ever is to fear.** 
So, in Fletcher's Pilgrim, Curio says to Alphonso,. 

** Mercy upon me. Sir, w^hy are you feared thus ?** 
IVf eaninp^, thus affrighted. M Mason. 

8 — - single state of m<in,] The single state of Toan seems to 
lie used by Shakspeare for an individual, in opposition to a com* 
monnofialth, or conjunct body. Johnson . 

By single state of man, Shakspeare mi^ht possibly mean 
somewhat more than individuality. He who, in the peculiar 
situation of Macbeth, is meditating a murder, dares not com- 
municate his thoughts, and consequently derives neither spirit, 
nor advantage, from the countenance, or sagacity, of others. 
This state of man may properly be styled ^single, solitary, or 
defenceless, as it excludes the benefits of participation, and has 
no resources but in itself. 

It should be observed, however, that double ond single anciently 
signified «fron/^ and wcai, when applied to liquors, and perhaps 
to other objects. In this sense the former word may be employ- 
«dL by Brabantio— 

" — a voice potential' 
«* As double as the duke'd ;'»^ 
«nd^eliitter,,by the Chief Justice, speakmg^to Fidgtaffi 
" 1% not your wit single ?*' 
The single state of Macbeth may therefore sigjufy big- viOak 
and debik sU$e of mind. Stt^vau,. 
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J» smothered in 8urmvi|e ; and nothing is^ 
But what is not.^ 

Ban. Look, how our partner *s rapt. 

Macb. If chance will have me king, whjf chance 
may crown me, 
Without my stir. 

Ban. New honours come upon him 

]Like our strange garments^; cleave not to their mouldy 
But with the aid of use. 

Macb. Come what come may ; 

Time and the hour runs through the roughest day,^ 



"function 



I9 smotber'd in surtnifer a^ nothing isy. 
But vjbat is not.'] All powers of acuon are- oppressed aUd 
crushed by one overwhelming image in the mind, and nothing i». 
present to me but that which is really future. Of things now 
about me I have no perception, being intent wholly on that 
which has yet no existence. Johnson, 

Surmisc, is speculatiop, conjecture concerning the future. 

Af alone. 
Shakspeare has somewhat like this sentiment in The MerchtaOi 
cf Venice: 

•HVhere, every something being blent together,. 
" Turns to a wdd of nothing*' — . 
Ag^in, in K. Richard 11: 

'* ■ is nought but shadows 

*' Of what it is not." Steevens. 

1 Time and the hour run* through the roughest ^tfy. J " By- 
diis, I confess I do not, with his two last commentators, ima- 
gine is meant either the tautology of time and tlie hour,, or aDs 
allusion to time painted with an hour-glass> or an exhortation to 
time to hasten forward, but rather to say tempus et hora, time 
and occasion, will carry the thing through, imd bring itto some 
determined point and end, let its nature be what it will.** 

This note is taken from an Mssay on tbt Writing* and Geniu* of 
Shakspeare, &c. by Mrs. Montagu. 

So, in the LjfiofSaynt Radti^unda,. printed' by Pynson, 4to«. 
BO date : 

"How they dispend ihetymei the day, the houre.^ 

Such- tautology is common to Shakspeare. 

** The very head and front of my offending," 
\b little less reprehensible. Tune and the hour^ is* Time with his > 
hours. Steeven*, 

The same expression is used' by a writer nearly contemporary 
with Shakspeare : ** Neither can there be any thing in the 
WQcldmane acceptable, to me thaadeath,^ whose iawer and tim£i, 
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Ban. Worthy Macbeth, we stay upbnyour leisui^.* 

Macb. Give me your favour: ^ — my dull brain was 
wrouf^ht 
With things forgotten.^ Kind gentlemen, your pains 
Arc registered where crery day I turn 
The leaf to read them.* — Let us toward the king.— > 
Think upon what hath chanc'd ; and, at more tim j, 
The interim having weigh'd it,® let us speak 
Our free hearts each to other. 

Ban. Very gladly. 

Macb, Till then, enough. — Come, friends. [Exeunt, 

SCENE IV. 

• Fores. ^ Room in the Palace, 

Flourish. Enter Duncan, Malcolm, Donaleain, 
Lknox, and Attendants. 

Dun. Is execution done on Cawdor? Are not''^ 



if they were as certayne," &c. Fenton's Tragical Discourtesy 
1579. Again, in Davison's Poem^, 1621 : 

" Time'9 young bovires attend her still." 
Again, in our author's 126th Sonnet : 

" O thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power 

" Dost hold Time's fickle glass, his sickle, hour — ." 

Malone. 

2 . TOC stay upon your leisure ] The same phraseology occurs 
in the Paston Letters y vol. iii, p. 80 : ** — sent late to me a man 
ye which wuld abydin uppon iny leysir^^ &c. Steevens. 

3 — — favour:'] i.e. indulgence, pardon. Steevent. 

4 ■ 7ny dull brain foa* wrought 

Witb things forgotten,] My bead was vsorked, agitated, pot 
into commotion, yobnson. 
So, in Othello: 

" Of one not easily jealous, but being- wroff^i&t, 
** Perplex'd in the extreme ." Steevens. 
s — ^-. kohere every day I turn 
The leaf to read them.] He means, as Mr Upton has ob- 
served, that they are registered in the table-book of his heart. 
So Hamlet speal^s of the table of his memory. Ma lone. 

6 The interim having laeigh^d iV,] This intervening portion (f 
time is also personified : it is represented as a cool impartial 
judge ; as the pauser Reason. Or, perhaps, we should read — 
/'th' interim. Steevens. 
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Those in cammissibn yet return'd? 

Mai. My licget 

They are not yet come back. But I have spoke 
With one that saw him die :' who did report, 
That very frankly he confessM his treaiions ; 
Implor'd your highness' pardon ; and set forth 
A deep repentance : nothing in his life 
Became him, like the leaving it; he died 
As one that hath been studied in his death,* 
To throw away the dearest thing he ow*d, 
As 'twere a careless trifle. 

jDun. There 's no art, 

To find the mind's construction in the lace :^ 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust.— O worthiest cousin L 

1 believe tit interim is used adverbially: "you having; weighed 
it in the interim." Maione. 

7 Are not — ] The old copy reads— Or not. The emen« 

dation was made by the editor of the second folio. Maione, 

* WitJb one that taw bim </<>.-] The behaviour of the tbane 
^CVivH^ corresponds, in almost every circumstance, with that 
of the unfortunate carl of Essex, as related by Stowe, p* 793. 
His asking the queen's forgiveness, his confession, repentance, 
and concern about behaving^ with propriety on the scaffold, are 
minutely described by that historian. Such an allusion could 
not fail of haTin^^ the desired effect on an audience, many of 
whom were eye-witnesses to the severity of that justice which 
deprived the age of one of its greatest ornaments, and South- 
ampton, Shakspeare's patron, of his dearest friend. Steevent. 

9 — studied in kit death,"] Instructed in the art of dying. 
It was usual to say studied, for learned in science, yobnson. 

His own profession furnished our author with this phrase. To 
be studied in a part, or to have studied it, is yet the technical 
term of the theatre. Maione. 

So, in A Midsummer Nigbfa Dream: " Have you the lion'» 
part written ? pray you, if it be, give it me, for 1 am slow of 
study.^* 

The same phrase occurs in HamleL Steevens, 

1 To find the mind* s construction in the f ace i] The construction 
of the mind is, I believe, a phrase peculiar to Shakspeare : it 
implies the Jram/e or disposition of the mind, by which it is de- 
termined to good or ill. yobnson. 

Dr. Johnson seems to Have understood the word C(mstructionm. 
this place, in the sense offrameor structure; but the school-term 
was, I believe. Intended by Shakspeare. The meaning is— • 
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Enter Macbeth, Banquo, Rosse, and Angvs. 
The sin of my ingratitude even now 
Was heavy on me : Thou art so far before, 
That swiftest" wing*bf recompense is slow 
To overtake thee. 'W ould thou hadst less deserv'dj 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been^nine! only I have left to say. 
More is thy due than more than all can pay.^ 

Macb. The service and the loyalty I owe, 
In doing it, pays itself Your highness* part 
Is to receive our duties : and our duties 
Are to your throne and state, children, and servants; 
Which do but what they should, by doing every thing^ 
Safe toward your love and honour.* 

^««- Welcome hither: 

We cannot construe or discover the disposition of tie mind by the 
lineaments of the face. So, in King Henry IV y P. II : 
" Construe the times totheirnecessities." 
In Hamlet we meet with a kindred phrase : 

" These profound heaves 

" You must translate f 'tis fit we understand them." 
Our author again alludes to his granimar, in Troilu* mud Crt^ 
ma : 

** I ^W decline {he whole question.** 
In his 93d Sonnet, however, we find a contrary sentiment 
asserted : 

" In many's looks the false bear^t bittory 
" Is writ.'* Malone. 

i^2 More is tby due tban more than all can pay.'] More is due 
to thee, than, I will not say all, but mxire than all, i. e. the great- 
est recompense, can pay. Thus in Plantus: Nibilo minus. 
There is an obscurity in this passage, arising from the word 
ally which is not used here personally, (more than all persons 
can pay) but for the whole wealth of the speaker. So, more 
clearly, in King Henry VIIl: 

** More than my all is nothing." 
This line appeared obscure to Sir WilHam D'Avenant, for 
he altered it thus : 

" I have only left to say 

" That thou deservest mart tban I bave to pay. MoImc* 
3 — — servants ; 
Wbicb db but vibat they sbould, by doing every tbing — } From 
Scripture ; '* So when ye shall have done all &ose things, which . 
are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable servaatft: we 
have done that which was our duty to do." Henley. 
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I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 

4 Which do but fahat they •hould^ by doing e<eery thing 
Safe toward your love and honour.. ] Mr. Uptpn gives the 
word safe as an instance of an adjective used adverbially. 

Steevefu 
Read— 

** Safe (i. e. saved) toward you love and honour ;** 
and then Ae sense will be — *' Our duties are your children, and 
servants orvassak to yourthrone andstate; who do but what they 
should, by doing* every thing with a saving of their love and 
honour toward you.*' The whole is an allusion to the forms of 
doing homage in the feudal times. The oath of allegiance, or 
iiege bomagCy to the king, was absolute, and without anv excep- 
tion ; but simple homage, when done to a subject for lands holden 
of him, was always with a sating of the allegiance (the love and 
honour) due to the sovereign. ** Sauflafov quejeo day a nostre 
seignor le roy^"* as it is in Littleton. And though the expression 
be somewhat stiff and forced, it is not more so than many othenr 
in this play, and suits well with the situation of Macheth, now 
beginning to waver in his allegiance* Fw, as our author else- 
where says, [in Julius C<tsar .•] 

** When love begins to sicken and decay, 
** It useth an enforced ceremony." Blackstone. 
A similar expression occurs also in the Letters of the Paston 
Family, Vol. II, p. 245 : " — ye shalle fynde me to yow as 
kynde as I maye be, my conseiense and tvorsbyp savy'd.'* Steevefts. 
A passage in Ci^id*s Revertge, a comedy by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, adds some support to Sir William Blackstone's emen- 
dation : 

** I' U speak it freely, always my obedience 
** And Une preservedunto the prince** 
So also the following words, spoken by Henry duke of Lan- 
caster to king Richard II, at their interview in the castle of 
Flint (a passage that Shakspeare had certainly read and perhaps 
remembered): " My sovereign lorde andkyntr, the cause of my 
coming, at this present, is, \^ycur honour saved] to have againe 
restitution of my person, ray landes, and heritage, thro\igh your 
&vourable license." Holinshed*s Chron. Vol. II. 

Our author himself also furnishes us with a passage that like- 
wise may serve to confirm this emendation. See The Winter^s 
Tale, Act IV, sc. iii : 

•* Save him from danger; do him Ivoe and honour.''* 
Again, in Tvjelftb Night : 

*' What shall you ask of me that I *11 deny, 
** That honour sav*d may upon asking give ?" « 
Again, in Cymbeline: 

" I something fear my father's wrath, but nothing 
" (Always reserved my holy duty) what 
** His rage can do on n)c " 
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To make thee ftill of growing.*— Noble Banqu% 
That hast no less deserv'd, nor must be known 
No less to have done so^ let me enfold thee. 
And hold thee to my heart. 

Ban. There if 1 grow, 

The harvett is your own. 

Dun. My plenteous joySf 

Wanton in fulness^ seek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow.^-^Sons^ kinsmen^ thanesy 
And you whose places are the nearest^ know^ 
We will establish our estate upon 
Our eldest, Malcolm ; whom we name hereafter, 
The Prince of Cumberland: which honour must 
Not, unaccompanied, Invest him only, 
But signs of nobleness, like stars, shall shine 
On ail deservers.— From hence to Inverness/ 

Our poet has uaed the verb to iofe In Antony and CUopatrar 
«« ...i^ best you sqf'd the bringer 
«* Out of the host " Malone. 
$ «...« full of growing. o^"] Is, I believe, exuberant, perfect, 
complete in thy growth. So, in Orbello: 

•'« What a/ri// fortune doth the thick-lips owe ?" Malone, 
• My plenteous jajfi, 
Wanton infulnett, *eel to hide thefmel^i 
In drop* of sorrow.'] 

" •«.«» lachrymas non sponte cadentes 
" Effudit^ gemitusque expressit pectore l«tO| 
** Non aliter manifesta potens abscondere mentis 
" Gaudia, quam lachrymls." Luean, Lib. IX. 
There was no English translation of Lucan before 1614.— 
We meet with the same sentiment again in T&e W^nter^t Talef 
«* It seemed sorrow wept to take leave of tliem, for their joy 
waded in tears.** It is likewise employed in the first scene of 
Much Ado about Nothing, Malone, 

It is thus also thatStatius describes the appeatance of Argia 
«]id Anti»)ne, Theb. Ill, 4^6: 

Flebile gavine, — *• Steevene, 
7 »i^ hence to Invemess,^ Dr. Johnson observes, in his 
youmejf to the Western Islands ofSeotland^ that the walls of th« 
castle of Macbeth, at Inwrness, are yet standing. Steevent* 

The Circumstance of Duncan's visiting Macbeth is supported 
by history ; for, from the Scottish Chronicles, it appears that it 
was customary for the king to make a progress throuj^h his 
dominions every year. ** Inerat ei [Duncano] laudabihs con- 
suetude regni pertransire re^ones serael m anno." Fordun, 
Scotichron. Lib. IV, c. xUv. 
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And bind us ftirther to you. 

Macb. The rest is labour, which is not usM for you: 
I *11 be myself the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach; 
So, humbly take my leave. 

Du7i, My worthy Cawdor! 

Macb. The prince of Curaberiund ! ^-— That is a step, 
On which I must full down, or else o'er-leap, \Aftide. 



*' Singulis annis ad inopum querelas audicndas perhistrabat 
provincias-'' Buchan, Lib. VII. MaUme. 

• The prince of Cumberland ! — ] So, Holinshed, History of 
Scottand^ p. 171: " Duncan having two sonnes, &c. he made 
the elder of tliem, called Malcoime, prince of Cumberland, a4 
it was thereby to appoint him successor in his kingdome imme* 
diatlie after his decease. Mackbeth sorely troubled herewith, 
for tliat he saw by this means his hope sore hindered, (where, 
by the old laws of the realmethe ordinance was, that if he that 
should succeed were not of able age to take the charg-e upon 
himself, be that was next of bloud unto him should be admitted) 
he began to take C(mnsel how he might usurpe the kingtlome 
by force, having a just quarrel so to doe (as he tooke the mat- 
ter,) for that Duncane did what in him lay to defraud him of 
ail manner of title and claime, which he might, in time to come, 
pretend unto the crowne." 

The crown of Scotland was originally not hereditary. When 
a successor was declared in the lifetime of a king, (as was 
often the case) the title of prince of Cumberland was immedi- 
ately bestowed on him as the mark of his designation. Cumber^, 
land was at that time held by Scotland of the crown of England, 
as a fief. Steevens. 

The former part of Mr. Steevens's remark is supported by 
Bellenden's translation of Hector Boetbius: ** In the mene tyrae 
kyng Duncane maid his son Malcoime /^rrnce qfCum^bir^ to sig- 
nify y be suld regne eftir bym,, quhilk wes gret displeseir to 
MaU)eth ; for it maid plane derogatioun to the thrid weird pro- 
mittit afore to hym be this weird sisteris. Nochtheles he thoct 
gif Duncane were slane, he had maist rycht to the croun, be- 
cause he ^es nerest of blud yairto, be tenour of y^ auld lavis 
maid eftir the deith of king Fergus, quhen young children wer 
unable to govern the cmun, tlie nerrest of yair blude sal regne." 
So also Buchanan, Rerum. Scoticarum, Hist Lib. VII : 

" Duncanus e filia Sibai'di reguli Northumbrorum, duos filios 
genu^rat. Ex iis Milcolumbum, vixdum puberem, Cumbriae 
praefecit. Id factum ejus Macbethus molestius, quam cred 
poterat, talit, earn videlicet moram sibi ratus injectam, ut, prioi 
ties jam magistratus (juxta visum nocturnum) adeptus, au- 

VOL. VII. E 
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For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires ! 
Let not light see my black and deep desires: 
The eye wink at the hand! yet. let that be, 
Which the eye fears» when it is done, to, see. [Exit, 
Dun, True*, worthy Banquo; he is full so vaHant;^ 

omnino a regno excluderetur, aut eo tardius potiretiir, cumpra^ 
fectura Cunwria veht aditus adsupremwm magistratum semper 
estet habitus.** It has been asserted by an anonymous writer 
[Mr. Ritson] that '* the crown of Scotland was always heredi- 
tary, and that it should stem from the play that Malcolm was 
ihe first who had the title of prince of Cumberland," An ex- 
tract or two from Hector Boethius will be sufficient relative to 
these points. In the tenth chapter of the eleventh book of his 

' History we are informed, that some of the friends of Kenneth 
III, the eifthtieth king of Scotland, came among the nobles, 
desiring them to choose Malcolm, the son of Kenneth, to be 
lord oi Cumbir, ** y* be inycbt be y* wfly the better cum to y* 
crovon after bit faderis deid.** Two of the nobles said, it was in 
the power of Kenneth to make whom he pleased lord of Cum* 
berland; and Malcolm was acpordingly appointed. ** Sic thin- 
eis done, king Kenneth, be advise of his nobles, abrogat,* auid 
Jav)is concerning the creation of yair king, and made new lawis 
in manner a« foUowes : 1. The king b»and decessit, his eldest 
son or his eldest nepot, (notwithstanding quhat sumevir age he 
be of, and youcht he was bom efter his faderis deatli, sal suc- 
cede ye croun,^' &c. Notwithstanding this precaution, Mal- 
colm, the eldest son of Kenneth, did not succeed to the throne 
after the death of his father ; for after Kenneth, reigned Con- . 
stantine, the son of king Culyne. To him succeeded Gryme, 
who^was not the son of Constantine, but the grandson of king 
Duffe. Gryme, says Boethius, came to Scone, "quhare he 
was crownit by the tenour of the auld lawis." After the death 
of Gryme, MaJcolm, the son of king Kenneth, whom Boethius 
frequently calls prince of Cumberland, became king of Scot- 
land; and to him succeeded Duncan, the son of his eldest 
dau^ter. 

These breaches, however, in the succession, appear to,have 
been occasioned by violence in turbulent times; and though the 
eldest son could not succeed to the throne, if he happened to 
be a minor at the death of his father, yet, as by the ancient Uws 
tbe next of blood was to reig^, the Scottish monarchy may be 
said to have been hereditary, subject however to peculiar regu- 
lations. Malone. 

9 True^ worthy Banquo; he is full so valiant;] i, e. bt is to tbe 

full as valiant as you bane described him. We must imagine, 
that while Macbeth was uttering the six preceding lines, Dun- 
can and Banquo had been conferring apart. Macbeth's conduct 
appears to have been their subject; and to some encomium sup- 
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And in his commendations I am fed; 

It is a banquet to me. Let us after liim. 

Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome: 

It is a peerless kinsman. IFlourish, Exeunt, 

SCENE V. 

Inverness. Ji Room in Macbeth's Castle. 
£nter Lady Macbkth, reading a letter. 

Lady M. They met me in the day of success; and I 
have learned by the perfecteat refiort^ they have more in 
them than mortal knowledge. When I burned in detire 
to question themfuriher^ they made themselves'^air^ into 
which they vanished. Whiles I stood rapt in the Vfonder 
of it J came missives from the king^ who all'hailed me^ 
Thane of Cawdor ; by which titlcy b^ore^ these weird 
sisters saluted me^ and referred me to the coming on of 
timey with^ Hail, king, that shalt be! This have I 
thought good to deliver thee^ my dearest partner of great' 
ness; that thou might est not lose the dues of rejoicings by- 
being ignorant of what greatness is promised thee. Lay 
it to thy hearty andfarewel. 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and shalt be 

What thou art promised: — Yet do I fear thy nature; 

It is too full o* the milk of human kindness, 

To catch the nearest way : Thou wouJd'st be great ; 

Art not without ambition ; but without 

The illness should attend it. What thou would'st 

highly. 
That would'st thou holily ; would'st not play false, 
And yet would'st wrongly win : thou'd'st have, great 

Glamis,^ 

posed to have been bestowed on him by Banquo;' the reply of 
'Duncan refers. . Steevens. 

« — by the perfectett reportt"] By the best intelligence. 

yobnton, 

* missives /row the iing,'] i. e. messengers. So, ia 

Antony and Cleopatra : 

" Did gibe my mtMtiite put of audience.** Steevens.^ 
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That whicli cries, Thus thou must db^ if thon Haroe iff 
And that which rather thou dost fear to dot^ 
Than wishest should be undone. Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear;* 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round, 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crown'd withal.* What is your tid- 
ings? 

3 -^— tbou'd'st BavCy great Glamn, 
Thatvtbich criet. Thus thou must do, if thou have if; 
And that ij7*c.] As the object of Macbeth's desire ishci*e 
introduced speaking of itself, it is necessary to read:- 
— — thou* d' at bave, great Glamh, 
That vjbicb cries , thus thou must do, if thou haye n/e. 

yobnton. 
* And tbat vabich ratber tbou dott fear to flfo,] The construc- 
tion, perhaps, is, thou would'st have tliat, [i. e. the crown,] 
which cries unto thee, tbou mutt do tbus, if tbou vaouldst bow it^ 
and thou must do tbat wbicb ratber, &c. Sir T. Hanmer, with- 
out necessity, reads — And that 's what ratlier — . The diffi- 
culty of this line and the succeeding hemistich seems to have 
arisen from their not being considered as part of the speech 
uttered by the object of Macbeth*s ambition.. As such they ap- 
pear to me, and 1 have therefore distinguished them by Italicka. 

Maione. 
This regulation is certainly proper, and I have followed it. 

Steeven*, 
« T^ot/nuiypour my spirits m tbineear;'] I meet with the 
same expression in lord Sterline's Julius Getar, 1607: 

** Thou in my bosom us'd to pour thy sprigbt** Maione, 

6 the golden rciinc% . 

Which fate and tnetapb^Jsical aid doth seem 
To have thee cro^ivn^d nvitbal.'] For seemt the sense evident- 
ly directs us to read seei. The crown to which fate destines- 
tiiee, and which preternatural a^nts endeavour to bestow upon 
thee. The golden round is the dtadem. yobnton. 
So, in Act IV: 

" And wears upon his baby brow the round 
** And top of sovereignty. Steeveru, 
Metaphysical for supernatural. But doth teentr to have tb€& 
erawn'd vfitbal, is not sense. To make it so, it should be sup- 
plied tlius : doth teem desirous to have. But no poetic license 
would excuse this. An easy alteration will restore the poet^& 
true reading: 

— doth teem 

To have crowi^d theevjtthaL 
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Enter an Attendant. ^ 
jittend. The king comes here to-night. 
iMdy M. 1 hou 'rt mad to say it : 

Is not thy master with him? who, wert *t sO} 
Would have inform'd for preparation* 

Attend. So please you, it is true ; our thane is comi» 
ing: 
One of my fellows had the speed of him ; 
'Who, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 

Lady M, Give him tending. 

He brings great news. The raven himself is hoarse,^ 

{Exit Attends 

i.e. they seem already to have crowned thee, and yet thy dis- 
position at present hinders it from taking- efiect. Warburton. 

The words, as they now stand, have exactly the same mean- 
ing'. Such arrangement is sufficiently common among our an- 
cient writers. Steroen^. 

I do not concur with Dr. Warburton, in thinking that Shak- 
speare meant to say, that fate and metaphysical aid seem to have 
crowned Macbeth. Lady Macbeth means to animate her hus- 
band to the attainment of '* the golden round," with which fate 
and supernatural agency seem to intend to have khn crowted^ on 
Si future day. So, in Ml U Well that Ends Well,- 
** — *- Our dearest friend 
*' Prejudicates the business, and would seem 
*• To oave us make denial." 
There is, in my o]union, a material difference between — **To 
have thee crown'd," and " To have crown'd thee ;" of which the 
-learned commentator does not appear to have been aware. 

Metaphysical, which Dr. Warburton has justly observed, 
means supernatural, seems, in our author's time, to have had no 
other meaning. In the English Dictionary, by H. C. 1655, Jfe- 
tapby sicks are thus explained : " Supernatural arts." Malone. 
^ ■ The raven himself is hoarse,'] Dr. Warburton i*eads i 
■ Tbt raven himself '* not hoarse. 
Yet I think the present words may stand. The messenger, 8ay» 
the servant, had hardly breath to maie up his message f to which 
the lady answers mentally, that he may well want breath, such 
a message would add hoarseness to tljc raven. That even the 
bird, wliose harsh voice is accustomed to predict calamities, 
could not croak the entrance of Duncan but in a note Of unwont* 
ed harshness. Johnson, 
. The following is, in my opinion, the sense of this passage r 
Give him tending; tlie news he brings are wortli the speed 
that made him lose Uia breatli. ^Exit Mten.y 'Tis certain 
£ 2 
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That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battle mtnta. Come, come, you spirits* 
That tend on mortal thoughts,^ unsex me here ; 
And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty I make thick my blood, 
Stop up the access< and passage to remorse ;* 

now — the roTen bivitelfh spent, is boarte by croaUini^ this vei^ 
messag-e, the fatal entrance of Duncan utider vny battlements. 

Lady Macbeth (for she was not yet unsexed) was likelier to- 
be deterred from her design than encouraged in it- by the sup- 
posed thought that the message and the prophecy (though 
equally secrets to the messenger and the raven) had deprived- 
the one of speech, and added harshness to the other's note.. 
Unless we absurdly suppose the messenger acquainted with the 
hidden impoi*t.of his message* speed alone had intercepted hir 
breath, as repetition tlie raven's voice; though the lady con-* 
sidered both as-organs of that destiny which hurried Duncan 
into her meslies. Fmeli. 

Mr. FuseU's idea, that the raven has croaked till he is boarte 
with cr«)aking, may receive support from the following passage- 
in Romeo ana yuliet : 

" make her airy tongue more boarte than mine 

** With repetition of my Romeo's name." 
Again, from one of the Parts of King Henry VI f 

** Warwick is hoarse with daring thee to arms,** Stegvenr* 

• — - Come, come, you spirits — ] For the sake of tlie metre 
I have ventured to repeat the word — comey wliich occurs only 
once in the old copy. 

All had been added by Sir William D'A^enanti to supply the 
same deficiencyi Stee^sens. 

• mortal tbougbts,"] This expression signifies not the 

thoughts of mortals, but murderous, deadly^ or destructive designs^ 
So, in Act V : 

** Hold fast the m/irtal sword.'*" 
And in another place : 

" With twenty mortal murders." Johnson. 
In Pierce Penniless his Supplication to the Devil, by T. Kashe, 
1592, (a very popular pamphlet of that time,) our author might 
have found a particular descriptioh of these spirits, and of their 
office. 

** The second kind of devils, which he most employeth, arc 
these northern Martii, called the spirits of revenge, and the 
authecs^of massacres, and seedsmen of mischief; for they have 
commission to incense men to rapines, sacrilege, theft, murder; 
-vrath, furyr and all manner of cruelties: and they commarid;- 
certain of the southern spirits to wait upon them, as also great 
Ariocbi that is teuned the spirit of revenge** Malonc* 
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That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The elTect, and it I* Come to my woman's breasts. 



1 -»— remorteA Hemorte, in ancient lang^oage, sigpnifies 
pity. So, in J^ing Lear : 

" Thriird with remorse, opposed against the act.** 
Again, in Otbello .- 

" And to obey shall be in me remorte — .*• 
See notes on that passa^, Act III, sc. iii. Steeveru, 
* — nor keep peace betxaeen 

Tbe effect, and it\'\ The intent of lady Macbeth evidently 
is to wish that no womanish tenderness, or conscientious re- 
morse, may hinder her purpose from proceeding to effect; but 
neither this, nor indeed any other sense, is expressed by the 
present reading, and therefore it cannot be doubted that Shak- 
speare wrote differently, perhaps thus : 

TJbat no compfmctiou* vUiiinga of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep pace between 
The effect and it. — 
To keep pace between, may signify to pass betvoeen, to intervene. 
Pace is, on many occasions, a favourite of Shakspeare's. This 
plirase is, indeed, not usual in this sense ; bui was it not its no* 
Telty that gave occasion to the present corruption ? yobnson 

-^ — and it /] The folio reads— an^ bit. It, in many of our 
ancient books, is thus spelt. In the first stanza of Church- 
yard's Discourse of Rebellion, &c. 1570, we have. Hit is a 
plague — Hit venom castes — Hit poysoneth all— >v^/f is of kkide'^ 
JTtt staynes the ayre. Steevetis, 

The correction was made by the editor of the third folio. 
Lady Macbeth's purpose was to be effected by action. To 
keej> peace between the effect and purpose, means, to delay the 
execution of her purpose ; to prevent its proceeding to effect. 
For as long as there should be a peace between the effect and 
purpose, or, in otlier words, till hostilities were commenced, 
till some bloocly action should be performed, her purpose [i. e. 
the murder of^ Duncan] could not be carried into execution. 
So, in the following passage in King yobn^ in which a corre* 
sponding Imagery may be traced: 

•* Nay, in the body of tliis fleshly land, 
" This kingdom, this confine of blood and breathy 
" Hostility and civil tumult reigns 
" Between my conscience and my cousin's death.** 
A similar expression is found in a book which our author is 
known to have read. The Tragicall Hystorie of Romnjeus and 
Juliet, \S&1'. 

** In absence of her knight, the lady no way could 
'* Keep truce between her griefs and her^ though ne'er sa 
fayne she would.** 
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And take my milk for iraii.' you murd'ring ministers^ 
Wherever in your siglitlcss substances 
You wait ou ndti>rc*s miscruLi!' Come, thick night/ 
And pall thee^ in the dunncst smoke of hell! 
That my keen knife'^ see not the wound it makes;, 

Sir W D'Avenatit's strange alteration of this play sometiTne& 
affords a reasonably good comment upon it. Thus, in the pre- 
sent instance ; 

** make thick ^ 

** My blood, st')p all passag"e to remorse j ' 
** That no relapses into mt rev m.'iy 
** Shake ni j dcugn, nor muke it Jail before 
*' ' TU ripened to eject." Muione, 

3 tahe my mi- k fir ^'^7.V,] Take away my milky and put 

gall into the pLxe. yjjnson. 

4 Tou Kvait on nature's mischief!] Nature'* s tniscbief is mis- 
chief clone to nature, viokition of nature's order committed by 
wickedness. "Jofjuson, 

« Come, thick night, &c.] A .similar invocation is found 

in A Warniiv^ for fciiie Wo^nen, 1599, a tragedy which was cer- 
tainly prior to Macbeth : 

** Q sable night, sit on the eye of heaven, 
** That it discern not this black deed of dai*kness! 
** My guilty souU burnt with lust's Irateful lire,. 
** Must Wade throug-h blood to obtain my vile desire : 
**< Be then my coverture, thick ugly night I 
*' The light hates me, and I do hate tlie light." Malone. 
« And pall thee — ] i. e. wrap thyself in a pall. Warburton. 
A pall is a robe of state. So, in the ancient black letter 
romance of Syr Eg lam cure of Artoys, no date : 
•' The knyghtes were clothed in pall*^ 
Again, in Milf^n's Penseroso.- 

** Sometime let gorgeous tragedy 
•* In scepter*d pall come sweeping by.*' 
Dr. Warburton seems to mean the covering which is thrown 
over tlie dead. 

* To pall, however^ in the present instance, (as Mr Douce ob- 
serves to me,) may simply mean — to lorap, to invent. Steevetu, 
7 That my keen knife — ] The word knife, which at present 
has a familiar undignified meaning, was anciently used to ex- - 
press a tivord or dagger. So, ii> the old black letter romance of 
Syr Eglatnoure of Artoys, no date i 

** Through G'xldes myght, and his kn,Je, 
** There the gyaunte lost his lyfe." 
Again, in Sp-^nscr's Fairy ^etn, B: I, c. vi: 

*' -— the red-cross kui^kt was slain with paynira inije.*^ 

Steevent. 
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vcn peep tl 
I cry, 



Nor heaven peep through the^blanket^of the dark,* iUn^n^ 
To cry, Holdyhold!^ Great Gkmisl worthy Caw- 



dor !» 



To avoid a multitude of /xamples, which in the present in- 
stance do not seem wanted, I shall only observe that Mr. 
Stecvens*8 remark might be coniirmed by quotations without 
end Reed. 

• the blanket of the dark,'] Drayton, in the 26th Song 

of his Polyolbion, has an expression resemblin^^ this : 

*• Thick vapours, that, like ruggt^ still han^ the troubled 
air." Steeven*. 
Polyolbion was not published till 1612, after this play had cer- 
tainly been exhibited; but in an earlier piece Drayton has the 
same expi^ession : 

** The sullen night in mistie rugge is wrapp'd.** 

Morthneriadot, 4to* 1596. 
Blanket was perhaps suggested to our poet by the coarse 
vooollen curtain of his own theatre, through which probably, 
while the house was yet but half-lighted,, he had himself often 
peeped. — In King Henry VI, P. HI, we h»ye— '** night's Cover. 
tureV 

A kindred thou&^ht is found in our author's Rape of Lucrtct, 
1594: 

*• Were Tarquin's night, (as he is but night's child,) 

•* The silver-shining queen he would distain; 
** Her twinkling hand-maids too, [the stars] by him 
defil'd, 
** Through night's hiack bosom should not peep apain.** 

Maume. 
» To cry. Hold, hold !] On this passage there is a long criti. 
oism in The Rambler, Number 168. yohnson. 

In this criticism the epithet dun is objected to as a mean one. 
Milton, however, appears to hav^ been of a ditierent opinion, 
and has represented Satan as flying- 

•* in the dun air sublime," 

And had already told us, in the character of Comut, 
*• 'Tis only daylight that makes sin, 
" Which these dun shades will. ne'er report.'* 
Gawin Douglas employs dun as a synonyme to /ulvite, 

Steevent. 
To cry. Hold, hold!] The thought is taken fi-om the old 
military laws which inflicted capital punishment upon " whoso- 
ever shall strike stroke at his adversary, either in the heat or 
otherwise, if a third do cry hoid, to the intent to part tlicm ; ex- 
cept that they did fight a combat in a place enclosed : and then 
no man shall be so hardy as to bid hold, but the general." P. 
264 of Mr. Bellay's Instructions for the Wars, translated in 1589. 

Toliet. 
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Enter I^Iagbkth*. '■ 
Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter I 
Thy letters have transported nie beyond 
This ignorant present,^ and 1 feel now 
The future in the instant. 



Mr. Tollet^s note will likewise illustrate the last line in Mac- 
betli's concluding speech : 

" And damn'd be him who first cries, bold, enough ."' 

Steevens. 

1 Great Glamis ! naorthy Candor /] Shakspeare has supported 
the character of lady Macbeth by repeated eftbrts, and never 
omits any opportunity of adding* a trait of ferocity, or a mark 
of the want of human feehngs, to this monster of his own crea- 
tion. The softer passions are more obliterated in her than in 
her husband, in proportion as her ambition is greater. She 
meets him here on his arrival from an expedition of danger, 
with such a salutation as would have become one of his friends 
or vassals; a salutation apparently fitted rather to raise his 
thoughts to a level with her own purposes, than to testify her 
joy at his return, or manifest an attachment to his person . nor 
does any sentiment expressive of love or softness fall from her 
throughout the play. While Macbeth himself, amidst the hor- 
rors of his guilt, still retains a character less fiend-like than 
that of his queen, talks to her with a degree of tenderness, and 
pours his complaints and fears into her bosom, accompanied 
with terms of endearment. Stecoen^. 

2 Tbit ignorant present,] Ignorant has here the signification 
oi unknowing i that is, 1 feel by anticipation those future honours, 
6f which, according to the process of nature, the present time 
would be ignorant, yobnaon^ 

So, in Cyvnbeline ^ 

" his shipping, 

•* Poor ignorant baubles," &c» 
Again, in The Tempest: 

** ignorant fumes that mantle 

" Their clearer reason." Steevens, 
This ignorant present,] Thus the old copy. Some of eur 
modern editors read : " — present time .•'* but the phraseology 
in the text is frequent in our author, as well as other ancient 
writers. So, in the first scene of The Tempest: •* If you can 
command these elements to silence, and work the peace oitbe 
present y we will not hand a rope more," The sense does not 
require the word timcy and it is too much for the measure. 
Again, in Coriolanus : 

*' And that you not delay the present; but" &c. 
Again, in Corinthians I, ch. xv, v. 6: " -p* of whom the greater 
part remain unto this present.** 
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Macb. My dearest love, 

Duncan comes here to-night. 

JLady M, And wh^n goes hence? 

JSfacb, To-morrow,— as he purposes. 

JLady M. O, never 

Shall sun that morrow see ! 
Your face, vny thane, is as a book, where men ^ 
May read stran£i;e matters:^ — To bet^uile the time, 
Look like the time ;* bear welcome in your eye. 
Your hand, your tongue: look like innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under it.* He that 's coming 
Must be provided for: and you shall put 
This night's great business into my despatch ; 



I Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
" Be pleased to tell us 

** (For this is from the present) how you take 
*' The offer I have sent you." Steevens, 

» Tour face, my thane , is as a book, vsbere men 

May read &c.] That is, thy looks are such as will awaken 
men's curiosit>-, excite their attention, and make room for sus- 
picion. Hentb. 

So, in Pericles Prince of Tyre, 1609: 

-" Her face the book of praises, v)bere is read 
" Nothing but curious pleasures ." Steevens, 
Again, in our author's liape of Lucrece: 

" Poor woman'syacM are their own faults' books.*' Maione, 

* — — To beguile the time, 

hook like the time ;1 The same expression occurs in the 
8th Book of Daniel's Civil Wars: 

** He draws a traverse 'twixt his grievances; 
" Looks like the time: his eye made not report 
" Of what he felt within ; nor was he less 
•* Than usually he was in every part ; 
" Wore a clear face upon a cloudy heart." Steroens. 
The seventh and eighth Books of Daniel's Ci'oil Wars were 
not published till the j-^ear 1609; [see the Epistle Dedicatorie to 
that edition:] so that, if either poet copied the other, Daniel 
must have been indebted to Shakspeare ; for there can be little 
doubt that Macbeth had been exhibited before that year. 

Maione. 

* look like the innocent flower. 

But be the serpent under iV. j Thus, in Chaucer's Squiere^s 
TWfc, 10,827: 

" So depe in grcyne lie died l»ls coloures, 

** Right as a serpent hirleth him under fioures, 

*• Til he may see his time for to bite." Steevens* 
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Which shall to all our nights and days to ceme 
Give solely sovereig;n sway and masterdom. 

Macb. We will speak further. 

Lady M, Only look up clear ; 

To alter favour ever is to fear:® 
Leave all the rest to me. [^ExeunU 

SCENE VI. 

The same. Before the Castle, 

Hautboys. Servants of Macbeth attending. 

Enter Duncan, Malcolm, Donalbain, Banquo, Lk- 
Nox, Macduff, Kosse, Angus, and Attendants. 

Dun, This castle hath a pleasant seat;^ the air 

• To alter favour tfwr /* to fear:] So, in Love's Labour* $ 
JLost: 

*• For blushing cheeks by faults are bred, 
** Kndjears by pa/e vtbite shown." 
Favour is — ^look, countenance. So, in Troihts and Cressida : 
** I know your favour f lord Ulysses, well.** Steevens. 

1 This castle bath a pieisant seat ;] Seat here means situa- 
tion. Lord Bacon says, " He that builds a faire house upon an 
ill seat, committeth himself to prison. Neither doe I reckon it 
an ill seat, only where the aire is unwholsome, but likewise 
where the aire is unequal ; as you shall see many fine seats set 
iipon a knap of ground invironed with higher hills round about 
it, whereby the heat of the sunne is pent in, and the wind 
gathereth as in troughs ; so as vou shall have, and that suddenly, 
as great diversitie of heat and cold, as if you dwelt in several 
places.** Essa's, 2d edit 4to. 163!:, p. '257. Reed. 

This castle batb a pleasant seat ;"] This short dialogue between 
Duncan and Banquo, whilst they are approaching the gates of 
Macbeth's castle, has always appeared to me a striking instance 
of what in painting is termed repose Tlveir conversation very 
natiu-ally turns upon the beauty of its situation, and the pleasant- 
ness of the air; and Banquo, observingr the martlet's nests in 
every recess of the cornice, remarks, that where those birds 
most breed and haunt, the air is delicate. The subject of this 
quiet and easy conversation gives that repose so necessary to 
the mind after the tumultuous bustle of the preceding scenes, 
and perfectly contrasts the scene of horror that immediately 
succeeds. It seems as if Shakspeare asked himself. What is 
a prince likely to say to his attendants on such an occasion ? 
Whereas the modem writers seem, on the contrary, to be al- 
ways searching for new thoughts, such as would never occur to 
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Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses.' 

Ban, This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet,^ does approre, 
By his lov'd mansionry, that the heaven's breathy 
Smells wooingly here : no jutty, frieze^^ buttresSf 
Nor coigne of vantage,^ but this bird hath made 
His pendent bed, and procreant cradle; Where they^ 

men in the situation which is represented. — This also is fre- 
quently the pracUce of Homer, who, from the midst of batUcs 
and horrors, relieves and refreshes the mind of the reader, by in- 
troducing some quiet rural image, or picture of familiar dome«« 
tic life. SirJ. ReynoUU. 

t Unto our gentle senses.] Sense* are nothing more than each 
marCt terue. Gentle sense is very elegit, as it means placid^ 
ealnit composeti, and intimates the peaceable delight of a fine 
4ay. yolmson, 

9 — - tnart/ety"] This bird is in the old edition called burletj. 

yoJbnson, 
The correction was made by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 
It is supported by the following passage in The Merchant rf 
Venice: 

" like the martlet 

" Builds in the weather on the outward wall." Steevens, 
^ — MO jutty, Jrieze,"] A comma should be placed after 
jvtty. A jutty, or jetty, (for so it ought rather to be written) is 
■ot here, as has been supposed, an epithet to frieze, but a sub- 
stantive ; signifying that part of a building which shoots foT^ 
ward beyond the reat. See Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598 1 
** Barbacane. An out-nooke or comer standing out of a house ; 
a jettie** — " Sporto. A porch, a portal, a bay-window, or out- 
butting, or jettie, of > house, that jetties out farther than ani<^ 
other part of the house." — See also Surpendue, in Cotgrave's 
JFreBcb Diet. 1611 : " Ajettie; an out-jetting room." Malone, 
Shakspeare uses Uie verb to jutty, in King Henry Vt 
*• — as fearfully as doth a ndled rock 
** O'erhang 9Si^ jutty his confounded base." 
The substantive also occurs in an agreement between Philip 
Henslowe, &c. &c. for building a new theatre, in the year 1599. 
See Vol. II : *• — besides a jutity forwards in eyther of the 
laide two upper stories &e." Steevens. 

• — coigne of vantage,"] Convenient corner, yobnsom. 

So, in F^ielesf 

** By the four opposing coignes, 

** Which the world together joins." Steevens. 

S Ms pendent bed, and procreant cradle : Where they — .] Lest 
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Most breed^ and haunt, I have observ'd) the sor 
(Is delicate. 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 
Dun. See, see I our honoured hostess ! 

The love that follows us, sometime is our trouble, 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach you, 
How you shall bid God yield us for your pains. 
And thank us for your trouble. 



the reader should think this verse defective in harmony, he 
ought to be told, that as neeile was once wi'itten and pronounced 
fieele a^id neeld^ so cradle was contracted into craUt and conse» 
quently uttered as a monosyllable 

Thus, in the fragment of an ancient Christmas carol now be- 
fore me : 

" — on that day 
" Did aungels round him minister 
*' As in his crale he lay." 
In some parts of Warwickshire, (as I am inibrmed) the 
word is drawlingly pronounced as if it had been written-** 
fraaie. Steevens, ^ 

* Most breed — ] The folio — mutt brefid. Steevens. 
Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

* The love that follc/at us, wmetime is our trouble, ^ 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach you, 
JHiov) you shall bid God yield us for your pains, 

And thank us for your trouble.] The attention that is paid 
*us, (says Duncan on seeing lady Macbeth come to meet him) 
sometimes ^ves us pain, voben vje reflect that ice give trouble to 
t/thersf yet stiU we cannot but be pleased vtith such attentions, because 
they are a proof of affection. So far is clear ; — but of the follow- 
ing words, I confess, I have no very distinct conception, and 
suspect them to be corrupt. " Perhaps the meaning is, — By being 
the occasion of so much trouble, I Jumith youviitb a motive to pray 
to heaven to reward me for the pain I give you, inasmuch as the 
having such an opportunity of showing your loyalty mav here- 
after prove beneficial to you; and herein also I afford you a 
Qtiotive to thank me for the trouble I give you, because by showing 
me such attention, (liowever painful it may be to me to be the 
cause of it) you have an opportunity of dis{^aying an amiable 
character, and of ingratiating yourself with your wvereigtu 
which, finally, may bring you both profit and honour. Malone. 

This passage is undoubtedly obscure, and the following is the 
best explication of it I am able to offer ; 

Maris of respett^ importunately shown, are sovnetimes trouble • 
some, though we are still bound to be grateful for them., as intiica- 
ti9fu €if sincere attachment. If you pray for us on account of the 

.4? . . •• 
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' La(fy M. All our senrice 

In every point twice done, and then done double) 
Were poor and single business, to contend 
Against those honours deep and broad, wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house: For those of old^ 
And the late dimities heap'd up to thein> 
We rc&t your luermits.^ 



trouble oe create in your bouse, and tbanh u» for tbe fnolettatioMXo^ 
bring v)itb u«, it must be on sueb a principle. Herein I teacb you, 
tbat tbe inconvenience you suffer, it tbe result of our affection/ and 
tbat you are tberefore to pray for us, or tbani us, only a* far a$ 
fra.ers and tbanks can be deserved for kindnesses tbat fatigue^ and 
tonours tbat oppress. You are, in sbort, to make your acknowledgm 
mentt for . intended respect and love, bcmever irksome our present 
mode of expressing tbm m^ bave proved,-^To bid is here used 
in tbe Saxon sense — to pray, Steevens. 

Hoc3 you sball bid God-3rield us ^3 '^^ bid any one God.yeld 
him,, i. e. God^yield bim^ was the same as God reward him. 

Warburton. 

I heXvt'^e yield, or^ as it is in the folio of 1623, ^Id, is a cor- 
rupted contraction of sbield. The wish implores not reward^ 
but protection, yobnson. 

I rather believe it to be a corruption of God-yield, i. e. Bf« 
ward. In Antony and Clecpatra we meet with it at length : ^ 

** And the gods yield you for 't." 
Again, in the interlude of- yacob and Esau, 1568 : 

'* Godyelde you, Esau, with all my stomach." 

Again, in the old metrical romance of Syr Guy <f Wansick, 
bL 1. no date : 



** Syr, quoth Guy, God yield it you, 

** Of this great gift you give me now.'* 



Again, in Chaucer's Sompnoure*s Tale, v. 7759 i Mr.'Tyr- 
whitt's edit. 

•* God yelde you adoun in your village ." 
Again, one of the Paston Letters, Vol IV, p. 335, begins thus : 
" To begin, Godyeldyou for my hats." 
God sbield means God forbid, and could never be used as a 
fbrm of returning thanks. So in Chaucer's Milleres Tale : 
«* God sbilde that he died sodenly." 

V. 3427; Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. Steeveni, 

4 « We rest your \\eTiXiitA.'\ IfermiV*, for beadsmen. Warburton, 
That is, we as bermits sliall always pray for you. Thus, in 
ji, of WyntomnU Cronykil, B IX, c. jLXvii, v, 99 : 

*• His bedmen thai suld be for-thi, 

" And pray for hym rycht hartfuUy." 
A^^ain, in Arden of Feversbam, 1592: 

• ' I am your beadsman, bound to pray for yott,** 
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Dun. Where 's the thaJie of Cawdfor? 

We cours'd him at the heels, and had a purpose 
To be his purveyor r but he rides well ; 
And his great love, sharp as his spur/ hath holp him 
To his home before us : Fair and noble hostess, 
We are your guest to-night. 

Lady M. Your servants ever* 

Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs^ in compt> 
To make their audit at your highness' pleasure> 
Still to return your own. 

Dun, Give me your hand : 

Conduct me to mine host ; we love him highly, 
And shall continue our graces towards him. 
By your leave^ hostess. [Exeui^. 

SCENE VII. 

2%^ same. A Room in the Castle, 

Hautboys and torches. Enter y and pass croer the stag^ 
^ Sewer f and divers Servants vnth dishes and service^ 
Then enter Macbeth. 

Macb. If it were done,* when 'tis done, then 'twere 
well 

Ag^ain, in Heywood's English Traveller y 1633 ^ 
^* I worshipful sir, 

" I shall be still your beadsman.*' 
This phrase occurs frequently in The Patton Letters, Steevem^ 
7 __ its great love, sharp as his spur,'] So, in Twelfth 
jffight. Act III, sc. iii : 

** — — my desire, 

** More sharp than filed steel, did ppuT me forth." Steevens, 

f Tour servants ever &c.] The metaphor in this speech it 
tliken from the Steward's compting-house or audit-room, /f 
compt, means, subject to account. So, in Titnon of Athens: 
** And have the dates in compt,** 

The. sense -of the whole is: — ff^e, and all v>ho belong to us, 
look upon our lives and fortunes not as our avm properties , but 
as things vie have' received merely for your use, and for ^hich 
toe must be accountable, whenever you please to call us to our audits 
v;hen. Hie faithful stewards, we shall be ready to ansvseryour sumi^ 
tnons, by returning you what is your own. Steevens. 

9 Enter a Sewer,] I have restored this sta^-directun: 

fi^mtheoldcoj^. 
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It wero done quickly: If then^HJili^enlr r ^k; I 

A #noer was an oij&cer so called from his placing the dishes 
upon the table. Atteour, French ; from asKoir, to place. Thus, 
In Chapman's version of the 24th Iliad.' 
^' -^— Automedon as fit 
*« Was for the reverend tewer's place ; and all the brown^ 

joints served 
** On wicker vcssell to the board.** 
Barclay, £cl. II, has the following remark on the conduct of 
these domestics : 

** Jslowe be the sevoers in serving in alway, 
" But swift be they after, taking the meate away." 
Another part of the temer's office was, to bring water for the 
guests to wash their hands with. Thus Chapman, in his ver- 
Mon of the Odysaey.- 

** -^— and then the tewre 
*« Pour'dvtater from a great and golden ewre." 
The *ewer*s chief mark of distinction was a towel round his 
arm. So, in Ben Jonson*s Siient Woman: ** — clap me a clean 
towel about you, Hke a tevter.** Again : " See, sir Amorous' 
has his tovsel on already. [He enters like a trwer*^"^ 

It may be worth while to observe, for the sake of preser\'Inw 
an ancient word that the dishes served in by sewers were callea'^ 
^ jcwM. So, in the old MS. romance of T6e Sowiion of Baby* 
Idyne, p. 66 : . 

** Lest that lurdeynes coipe 8culk3mge out, 
" For ever they have bene shrewcs, 
** Loke ech of them have. such a cloute 
** That thay never ete moo seines.** Steevens^ 

» ^ if were done, fee."] A sentiment parallel to this occurs' 
in Tie Proceedings against Garnet in the Powdei' Plot. " It 
would have been commendable, when it had been done, though 
not before." Farmer. 

' If the assassination &c.] Of this soliloquy the meaning 

1^ not very clear : I have never found the readers of Shakspcarc- 
a^preeing about it. I understand it thus : 

** If that which I am about to do, when it is once done and 
executed, were done and ended without any following effects, 
it would then be best to do it quickly : if the murder could ter- 
minate in itself, and restrain the regular course of consequen- * 
ces, if its success could secure i(* surcease, if, being once done' 
wccessfuily, without dc'tection, it coiild^x a period to all venge- 
ance and incjuiry, so that fc6/* blow mighty be alltbat I have to do,- 
and this anxiety all that I have to suffer; if this could be my 
condition, even bire in tJbtJi world, in this contracted period of* 
temporal existence, on tbls nsirrow hank in the ocean of eteinitv, 
I would jump the life to cotne, I would venture upon the deJd ,* 
withp(4 eve of any future state. But this is oue of tLase cacejs ., 
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Could trammel up the consequence, and catch, 
Witii his surcease, success;^ that but this blow 



in which judgment is pronotmced and vengeance inflicted upoa 
us here in our present life. We teach others to do as we have 
done, and are punished by our own example, yobnaon. 

We are told by Dryden, that ** Ben Jonson, in reading some 
bombast speeches in Macbeth , which are not to be un£rttood, 
used to say that it was horrourP — Perhaps the present passage 
was one of those tlius depreciated Any person but this envious 
detractor would have dwelt with pleasure on the transcendant 
beauties of this sublime tragedy, which, after Othello^ is per- 
haps our author's |^atest work ; and would have been more apt 
to have been thrown into " strong shudders" aiid blood-freezing 
<« agues,*' by its interesting and high-wrought scenes, than to 
have been onended by any imaginary hardness of its language ; 
for such, it appears from the context, is what he meant by bar* 
rour. That there are difficult passages in this tragedy, cannot 
be denied ; but that there are ** some bombatt speeches in it, 
Hvbicb art not to be understood,** as Dryden asserts^ will not very 
readily be granted to him. From this assertion, however, and 
the verbal alterations made by him and Sir W. D'Avenant, 
in some of our author's plays ^ I think it clearly appears that 
Dryden and the other poets of the time of Charles II, were not 
very deeply skilled in the language of their predecessors, and 
that Shakspeare was not so weE understood fifty years after lua 
death, as he is at this day. Malone. 

^ Could trammel vp the consequence, and catch. 
With his surcease, success ;] I think the reasoning requires 
that we should read: 

With its success surcease. — yohnson. 

A trafntnel is a net in which either birds or fishes are caught^ 
So, in The Isle (f Gulls, 1633 : 

** Each tree and shrub wears trammels of thy hair." 

Surcease is cessation, stop. So, in The Valiant Welchmai^ 
1615: 

«* Surcease brave brother. Fortune hath crown'd our brows.**' 

Ifis is used instead of its, in many places. Steevens. 

The personal pronouns are so fi^quently used by Shakspeare^ 
instead of the impersonal, that no amendment would be neces- 
sary in this passagfe, even if it were certain that the pronoun hi^ 
refers to assassination, which seems to be the opinion of John- 
son and Steevens; but 1 think it more probable that it refers to 
Duncan; and that by his surcease Macbeth means Duncan't 
death, which was the object of his contemplation. Af. Mason. 

His certainly may refer to assassination, (as Dr. Johnson, by 
Jlis proposed alteration, seems to have thought it did) for Shak- 
speare very frequently uses his for its. But in this place per- 
haps bU tefers to Duncan ; and |he meaning may be. If te 
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Might be tlie be-all and the end-^U here^ 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of timey^*- 

We 'd jump the life to come.'— But, in these cases* 

We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 

Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 

To plague the inventor :^*This'eyen-handed justice' JjHm^ 

sssassinatlon, at the same time that it puts an end to the life of 
Duncan, could procure me unalloyed happiness, promotion to 
the crown unmolested by the compunctious visitings of con- 
science, &c. To craM often signifies in these plays, to <Ut. So^ 
in AU U Wdl that Ends Well.- 

•* Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, cea*e.** 
I think, however, it is more probable that hit is used for ttr, and 
that it relates to euaattination, Mcdont. 

4 — shoal of tifM^ This is Theobald's emendation, un- 
doubtedly ri^t. The old edition has school^ and Dr. Warbur- 
ton shelve. Jfohnson. 

By the shoal of time, our author means the shallow ford of 
life, between us and the abyss of eternity. Steevens. 

* We *d jump the life to come.'] So» in Cymheline, Act V, 
flc. iv : 

*' — or jump the after-inquify on your own peril. Steevens, 
** We 'd jump the life to eome,** certunly means. We *d 
hazard or run the risk of what might happen in a future state ^ 
^ing. So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
** ' Our fortune lies 

« Upon this>w^." 
Again, in Corio/ianw.- 

** and wish 

«* To jump a body with a dangerous physic* 
" That 's sure of death without it.*' 
See note on thb passage. Act III, sc. i. Malone, 

• — -.1 ve M teach 

Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor. -"l So, in Bellenden's translation of 
Hector Boethius : '* He ^Macbeth] was led be wod furyis, as 
y« nature of all tyrannis is, quhilks conquessis landis or king« 
<U)mes be wrangus titil, ay rail of hevy thocht and dredour, and 
traisting ilk mmn to do siclik crueltes to hym, as he did afore tm 
othir,** Malone. 

T — «— This even-handed justice — ] Mr. M. Mason observeSp 
that we might more advantageously read — 

Thus even-banded justice, &c, Steevens, 

The old reading I believe to be the true one, because Shak- 
speare has very frequently used this mode of expression. So, 
a little lower: <* Besides, this Duncan/' &c. Again, in JTim 
MemyJfr,T.h 
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Commetids the ingcecUents^ of our poisibnM chsyyto 
Topup-o^n lips.* He 'a here in double trust: 
First, as 1 am his kinsman and his subject, 
Strong both against the deed ; then, as his ho&t^ 
Who should jagaiiist his murderer shut the door, 
Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this 0uncan 
Hath borne his faculties so^meek,^ hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
'VVill plead like angels, trumpet-ton gued, against 
The deep damnation^ of his taking-off: 
And pity, Hke.a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heaven*s cherubin, hors*d 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air,^ 

•* That tit's same child of honour aiid renown, 

*« Tbis gallant Hotspur, tlfU all-praised knight — .** 

Malone, 
■ * Gommends the ingredienU — ] Thus, in a subsequent seene 
©f this play: ^ 

/ ** I wish your horses swift, and sure of foot, 
** And so I do commend you to their backs." 
This verb has many shades of meaning, it seems^ here t» 
^gnify — offers^ or reoommendt. Stwvem, 
• • ' ' our paison'd chalice 

To our own /«/»*.] Our poet, aph Matina^ more inodoque'^ 
would stoop to borrow a sweet from an)' flower, hcjcwever hum- 
ble in its situation. 

*' The pricke of conscience (says Holinsbed) caused him ev«^ 
to feare, lest he should -be served of the same "tti/ft as he had 
ministered to his predecessor.** - SteeveM. 

1 Math borne bU faculties- ao meekyl^ Faculties j, for office, ex- 
ercise of power, &c War burton. 

** Duncan (says Holinshed) was soft and gentle of nature.** 
And again : ** Macbeth spoke much against the king's softness^ * 
arid overmuch slackness in punishing ofifenders." Steevens 

2 TJbe deep, damnation — ] So, in J dolfull Discourse of a' 
J^ord anda JLadie, by Churchyard, 1593: 

** . in state 
*• Of deepe damnation stood." 
I should not have tlK)Ught this little coincidence worth noting^ 
ha,d I not found it m a poem which it should seem, from other 
passages, that Shakspeare had read and remembered. Sieever», 

3 ^ — gr heaven^s cherubin ^ hors^fi 

Upon the sightless couriers of the air^"] Courier is only runner^ 
i^i^f of air 9^^ viinds^ air in i^Qtioii, Sightless is inviable-. 
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Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye, 

That tears shall drown the wind.* — I have no spuJ^ 

To prick the sides of my intent, but only ^ 

Vaulting ambition/ which o*er-lcaps*ltsclf, ' ikr stlC t.e..j 

Again, in this play : 

** Wherever in your iightlets substances," &c. 
-Again, in Heywood's Brazen Age, 1613 : 

" The flames of hell and Pluto's tigbtlesi fires.* 
Again: 

'< Hath any tigbtUts and infernal fire 
'* Laid hold upon my flesh ?" 
Again, in Warner's MbUm** England, 1602, B. II, c. ad: 

** The scouring winds that sigbtleu in the sounding aSr 
do fly." Steevent, , 

So, in J^ng Renry V: 

** Borne with the invisible and creeping wind.** 
Agiun, in our author's 51st Sonnet : 

" Then should I spur, though mounted on the •aind,^ 
Again, in the Prologue to King Henry ly, P. II: 
" I, from the orient to the drooping west, 
«• Makuig the noind my post-Aorw — " 
The thought of the cberubin (as has been somewhere obserf* 
Bd) seems to have been borrowed from the eighteenth Psalm r 
«* He rode upon the cberubins and did fly ; he came fjiing upam 
the viingt of the vjtnd." Again, in the book of yoA, ch. xxx, v» 
22 : *' Thou causest roe to ride upon the wind," Malone. 

* That tears shall drovm the wind.'] Alludmg to the rcmiasio* 
•f the wind in a shower, yobnsen. 
So, in King Henry VI, P. Ill : 

" For raging wind blows up incessant showers ; 
*« And, when the rage aUays, the rain begins." 
Again, in our author's Venus and Adonis : 

" Even as the wiW is hush'd before it rainetb .»» Stetn€i$(^ 
Agsdn, in The Rape ofLucrece: 

" This viindy tempest, till it blow up rain 
'* Held back his sorrow's tide, to make it more ; 
*• At last it rains and busy winds give o'er." 
Again, in TVoilus and Cressida: 

** Where are my tears .?— rain, rain to lay this svindy 

MalmCt 
s . Ibave no spur 

To prick tbe sides of my intent, but only 
Faulting ambition,] The spur of tbe occasion is a phrase 
^ed by lord Bacon, Steenens. 

3o, in the tragedy of C^sar and Pompey, 1607: 

** Why think you, lords, that 'tis amJfition's spur, 

9 j:k»XpricJ^tb Csiairto these high attempts t" MatMC* 
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And falls on the other. ^ — How now! what news? 
Enter Lady^ Macbeth. 
Lady M, He has almost supp'd ; Why have you 
left the chamber? 

Again, in The Firtt Part of the tragicall Raigne of Selimut, 
kc.4to. 1594: 

** My sonnes whom now ambition g^nes Xo pride. Todd, 

• And falls on the other. 1 Sir T. Hanmer has on this ocoa« 
8ion added a word, and would read — 
And fall* on the other aide. 

Yet they who plead for the admission of this supplement, 
should consider, that the plural of it, but two lines before had 
oocurred. ** 

I, also, who once attempted to justify the omission of this 
word, ought to have understood that Shakspeare could never 
mean to describe the agitation of Macbetli*s mind, by the assist* 
ance of a haltinr verse. 

The general image, tbougl^ confhsedly e:xpressed, rentes to a: 
horse, who, overleaping himself, falls, a^id his rider under hinv 
To complete the line we may therefore read—* 
" And falls t</>on the other " 

Thus, in The Taming of a Sbrevt: " How he left her with 
the horse upon her." 

Macbeth, as I apprehend, is meant for the rider, his intent f6% 
his horse, and his ambition for his spur; but, unluckily, as the 
words are arranged, the spur is said to over-leap itseli. Such 
hazardous things are long-drawn metaphors in the hands of 
Mreless writers. Steevens. 

7 Enter Lady —"1 The arguments by which lady Macbeth 
persuades her husband to commit the murder, afford a proof of 
Shakspeare's knowledge of human nature. She urges the ex- 
cellence and dienity of courage, a glittering idea which has 
dazzled mankind from age to age, and animated sometimes tho 
house-breaker, and sometimes the conqueror; but this sophism 
Macbeth has forever destroyed, by distinguishing true from 
false fortitude, in a line and a half; of which it may almost be 
said, that- they ought to bestow immortality on the author, 
though all his other productions had been lost: 
/ dare do all that m^ay become a mxmg 
Who darejt do more, is none. 

This topic, which has been always employed with too much 
success, is used in this scene, with peculiar propriety, to a sol- 
dier by a woman. Courage is the distinguishing virtue of a 
soldier; and the reproach of cowardice cannot be borne by any 
man from a woman, without great impatience. 

She then urges the oaths by which he had bound himself to 
murder Dimcan, another art of sophistry by which men have 
s^etimes d^uded their conscience, and persuaded themselvM 
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Maeb, Hath he asked for me? 

Lady M. Know you not, he hai"? 

Mac6. We will proceed no further in this business: 
Ofte hath honoured me of late ; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 
"Which would be worn now in. their newest gloss, 
Not cast aside so soon. 

Lady AT. Was the hope drunk,' 

Wherein you dress'd yourself? hath it slept since? 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely? From this time, 
Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour, ' • 

As thou art in desire? Would'st thou have that' 
Which thou estcem'stihe ornament of life, - 

And live a coward in thine own esteem i^ 
Letting I dare not wait upon I wouhl, 
Like the poor cat i' the adage ?^ . w 

thftt what would be criminal in others is viituous in thein : this 
argument Shakspeare, whose plan obliged him to make Mac^ 
beth yield, has not confuted, though be might easily have shown 
that a former obligation could not be vacated by a latter ; that 
obligations, laid on us by a higher power, could not be over-rul- 
ed by obligations whieh we lay upon ourselves, yobnson. 

Part of lady Macbeth'* argument is derived fi-om the trans- 
lation of Hector Boetfaius. See Dr. Farmer*s note, p- 33. 

Malone. 
• Was the hope drunk, &c.] The same expression is found in 
King John: 

** O,' where hath our intelligence been drunk, 
" Where hath it ilef^T* Malone. 

• Would'st thou have that 

Which thou esteem' St the ornament qflife. 
And live a covxardin thine avon esteem i\ In this these seems 
to be no reasoning. 1 should read : 

Or live a coviord in thine owi etteem / 
Unless we c hoose rather: 

— Would'st thou leave that. Johnson. 
Do you vjish to obtain the crowns and yet v)ould you remain iucl^ 
a canard in your own eyes all your life^ as to suffer your paltry 
fears, vjhitb whisper, ** I dare not,'* to c^ntroul your noble amht' 
tion, v)hich cries out, ** I would?'* Steevens. 

1 Like the poor cat V the adage?'] The adage alluded to isj 

The cat loves Jish, but dare* not wet her Jeep.- , 

*' C~tus amat pisces, sed non vult tingere plantas.'* yabnson. 
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Mach. Pr'ythce, peace: 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do more, is none.^ 
^<^fc// Lady M. What* beast' wai it th«n, 

That made you break this enterprize to me ? 
Wh^n you durst do it, then you were a man; 
And, to be more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. Nor time, nor place, 
Bid then adhere,^ and yet you would make both : 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you. I have given suck ; and know 
How tender 'tis, to love the babe that milks me; 
I would, ^while it was smiling in my face,^ 
Have-pluck'd my nipple from lus boneless gums. 
And dash'd the brains out,, had l so swora,^ as you 

s Pr\vthee, peace: &c.] A passage sixntiar to this occurs [fk 
Meagurejor Measure] Ac^|I> sc. ii:^ , ' 
** — be that you are^ 

" T'hat is, a woman: if you 're more, you 're none."' 
The old* copy, instead of 3o niore^ 'reads tio more: but the 
present reading is undoubtfedly right. 

The correction (as Mr. Malone observes) was- made by Mr. 
Howe. Sieetens. ' • - 

The same sentiment occurs in Beaumont and Fletcher^ 
£(Mo: 

". My Rollo, tho' he dares all much as man, 
** Is^tender of his yet untainted valour ; 
** So noble, that he dares do nothii>g basely.*' Menlty, 
» Did then adhere,] Thus the old copy. Dr. Warburtoa 
would read— <»7Aere, not improperly, but without necessity. In 
The Merry Wives of Windsor^ Mrs. Ford savs of Falstaff, that 
his words- and actions ** no mor« adhere and keep pace together^ 
than" &c. Again, in The Winter* • Talt: 
" — a shepherd's daughter, 
" And what to her adheres " Stetnens, 
^^t in A Warning for fair Women, 1599: 

" Neither time 

** Nor place consorted to my mindj' Maion§, 
^ Iwoould, while it was smiling in my face,'] Polyxo, in the 
fifth Book of Statius's Tbebais, has a similar sentiment of 
ferocity : 

'* In gremio (licet amplexu lachrymisque moretur) 
" Transadigam ferro — ." Steevens. 
* — had I so sworn,] The latter word is here used as a 
clUsyUablo. Tht editor of the second folio, from his ignorance 
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liave done to this. 

MaU. if we shotild fell, -*— • 

LadyM. ' WcfailP 

But screw your coura[ge to tht rticking-placcj^ 

of our fiiuthoT's phraseology and metre, inipposed thfe fine de- 
fective, «nd reads— had i ^ so sworn; which has been fol- 
lowed "by 1^1 the subsequent editors. Maldne. 

My regulation of tlie metre renders it unnecesiaiy to read 
*«jofw as a dissyllable, a pronunciatioR» of wliich I beheve there 
b no example. Steevieiu. 

« Wefail!^ I am V«o»««»8 ««^ ^^ tbU punctuatkm n 

the true one "If we fail, we fail,"-^8 a colloquial phrase 

still in frequent use. Macbeth having casually employed the 
former part of this aetitence, liis wile designedly completes 
it. We fail, and thereby know the extent of owr nMsfortunev 
Y^t our sueeet* is certain, if you art resolute. 

Lady Macbeth.is unwiuing to afford her husband time to state 
any reasons for his doubt, or to expatiate on the obvious^ conse- . 
quences of miscarriage in his undertaking. Such an mtervd 
£>t reflection to act in, might have proved unfavourable to her 
purposes. She therefore cuts him short with the remaining part 
of a common sayiiig, to which his own words had offered an apt, 
though accideBtal introduction* 

This repfy, at bnc'e (jool and detemined. is sufficiently cha- 
tacteristit of the speaker :—fliccording to the old punctuation, 
she is represented as rejecting with contem{>t, (of which she 
had sdready manifested enough) the very idea of failure. . Ac- 
cording to the mode of pointing now suggested, she admits a 
possibSity of miscarriage, but at the same instant snows herself 
not afraid of the result. Her answer, therefore, oommunicatei 
no discouragement to her husband.— ^c ya»V/ is the hasty in- 
terruption of scornful impatience. We fail. ^^ the calm de- 
duction of a mind wliich, baling weired all circumstances, is 
prepared, without loss of confidence in itself, for the worst that 
an happen. So Hotspur: 

« If we fall in, good night :— or «ink, or swim.'* Steevens, 
^ But tereayour courage tothfe sticking-place,] This is a me- 
taphor from ah engine formed by mechanical complication. 
The eticiini-piate b the ^oj> which suspends its jjowers, tdl 
they are discharged on their proper object; as in drivmg piles, 
&c* Sov 4n Sir W. B'Avenant's Cruel Brother, 1630: 
•• — i- There is an engine made, 
•* Which spends its strength by forec of nimble wbeduii 
" For they, once screwed, up, in their return 
" Will rive an oak." 
Again, in Coriolanus, Act I, sc. viii: 

** Wrencb up thy power to the highest*'* 
. VOL, VU* G 
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And we *11 not fail. When Duncan is asleepi 
(Whereto the. rather shall his day's hard joumef 
Soundly invite him) his two chamberlains 
Win I with wine and wassel so convince >^ 

Again^ in Chapman's version of the nindi Book of Homer's 

re -— . my wits which to their height 
.**. I striv'd to sertvo up; — ** 
A|^in, in the fifteenth Book: 

•* Come, join we hands» and screto up all their spite." 
^ l*erhaps, indeed, Shakspeare had a more familiar image in 
view, and took his metaphor from the ictmin^ up the chords 
tif string-.instruments to their proper degree of tension, when 
the peg remains fast in its sticking plnce, i. e. in the place (rom 
Which it is not to move. Thus, perhaps, in Tkoe/flb ITigbt: 
'• And that I pailly know the imtrument 
** That *cr«D* me from my true plaecy** &c. Steeven*, 
Mr. Steevens*s last interpretation is, in my apprehension, the 
true one. Sir W. D' Ayenant misonderstood ttus^ passage. By. 
the stickmg-placc, he seems to have thought the poet »*eant the 
stabbing )>/acf, the place where Duncan was to be wottndedj 
for he reads, 

* • Bring but your eourage to ^e fatal place, 
"And we '11. not fail." MaUme. 
6 — ^ bU Vvio chamberlsdns 
WiU Iwitbwine dnc^wassel *o Comnnce, Sec] The etrcum* 
stance relative to Macbeth's slaughter of Duncan's Chamber* 
lains, (as I observed so long ago, as in our edition 1773,) is 
copied from Holinshed's account of King DuiFe's murder by 
Donwald. 

Mr. Malone has since transcribed die whole narrative of this 
c^eni from the Chronicle ; t»ut being too long to stand here at 
a note, it is given, with other bulky extracts, at the conclusion 
of the play. Steevent, 

To convince is, in Shakspeare, to otetponer or subdue, as ia 
this play : . . 

tt ....^ Their malady convince* 
** The great assay of art." yobtuon. 
So, in the old tragedy of Cainbyses*- 

" If that yoiu" heart addicted be the Egyptians to tonminee,* 
Agsun: 

*' By this his grace, by conquest great the Egyptians did 
convince.*' • — •* 

Again, in Molinshed t '* — thus mortally fimght, iiileilding to 
vanquish and convince the Other." Again, in Chapman's ver- 
sion of the sixth Iliad: 

•• Chjrmera the invincible he sent him to convince.^ Steeven^, 
««i«» and 'Ofoucl ^ What was anciently called VBat-baile 
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That memory, Ihc warder of the brain,^ 
Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason^ 
A limbeck only :* When in swinish sleep 

(as appears from Selden's notes on the ninth Soiijr of Drayton's 
Fdyolbion,) was an annual custom observed in the country on 
the vigil of the new year; and had its beginning, as some say, 
from the words which Ronix, daughter of Hengist, used, when 
she drank to Vortigem, iowrd king toas-heii/ he answering her, 
by direction of an interpreter, drinc-beile; and then, as Robert 
•f Gloucester says, , , , , i. u» 

" Kuste hire and sitte hire adoune and glad dronke hire 

beii; r ., - 

•• And that was tho in this land the verst toat-baU^ 
** As in langage of Saxovne that me might evere iwite^- 
•• And so wel he paith the folc about, that he is not yut 
voryute.** 
Afterwards it appears that vias-bailc, and drinc-beih were the 
Visual phrases of quaffing among the English, as we may see 
from Thomas de la Moore in the Life of Edward 11^ and m the 
Kncs of Hanvil tlic monk, who preceded him: 

" Ecce vagante cifo distent© gtittiire notut-beiif 
** Ingemiriant wastJbeii — — " 
But Selden rather eotjectures it to have been a usual ceremo- 
ny among the Saxons before Hen^st, as a note of bealtb-viitb, 
Ingy supposing the expression to oe corrupted from vtisb-beiL 

Wasael or Wassail is a word still in use in the midland coun- 
ties, and signifies at present what is called Lambs'-Wool, i. e. 
roasted apples in sti'ong beer, with sugar and spice. Sec J?e^-» 
gar* Bunb, Act IV, sc iv : 

" What think you of a 'wassel? 

" thou, and Ferret, 

** And Ginks, to sing the song; I for the structure, 
"Which is the bowl." 
Sen Jonson personifies vtassel thus: — Enttr Wassel hie a 
neat seinpeter and songster, ber page bearing a brcwn bawl drest 
vitb ribands and rosemary, before ber 

Wassel is, liowever, sometimes used for general riot, intem- 
perance, or festivity. On the present occasion I believe it 
jfteans intemperance. Steepens, 
SO4 in Antony and Cleopatra .* 
" — Antony, 

" Leave thy lascivious vtasseU.** Malone. 
9 _ tbe warder of tbe brain,'] A varder is a guard, a senti- 
nel. So, in King Henry F/, P. 1 : J 

** Where be these warders, that they wait not here ?/' Steevem. 
1 — tbe receipt of reason,"] i. e. the receptacle. Malone. 
s A limbed only:] That is, shall^ be only a vessel to emit 
Jum/es or vatours, yobnsan 
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Theb drenched natures^ lie, as in a death^ 
What cannot you and. I perform upon 
The unguarded Duncap I what not put upon: 
His spongy officers ; who shall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell F^ 

Micb. Bring forth men-children duly ! 

For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. Will it not be rccerv'd,' 
When we have mark*d with bloed those sleepy two. 
Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers^ 
That they have done 't? 

Lady M, Who dares receive it other,* 

As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
\Jpon his death ? 

Macd. I am settled, aod bend up^ 



The lim^ck it the vessel, . throug^h which distilled liquors-pMs 
into the recipient. So shall it be with memory ; through wluch 
every thipg shall paas^ t^d nothing remain. A, C 

8 7%eiV drenched nat^ires — ] i. e. as we should: say at pre- 
sent-rMdie^, saturated witli liquor. Stetvent, 

^ -r— 'Of bo shall bear the guilt 

Of otir great qu.eWl'] ^ell is murder, tnanquellers beings 
in the old language, the term for which murderers, is now usedL 

yobyisnn. 

So, in Chaucer's Tale of the Nannes Prifst, v^ 15^396, Mr. 
Tyrwhitt'sedit: 

** The dokes cryeden as men wold hem quelle,*' * 

Th^ wfirjd is used in tliis sense by Holinshcd, p. 56^: " —the 
poor people ran about the streets, calling the capteins and 
governors mMrtherers and manquellers** Steevens, 

' -"s^.Will it not'Jfe. received,] i. e. understood, apprtfifind^. 
^/m Twelfth Night i 

" — -m To one of your receiving 
'' £Uiough is shpwn." Steevems, 

• Who dares receive it other, "] So, in Holinsfaed: ** — he 
burthenM the chamberleins, whom he had slaine, with all -the 
faulty they having tlie keyes of the gates committed to their 
keeping aU the night, and therefore it could not he bthervtite 
(siud he) but that, they were of counsel in the committing of 
^at most detestable murther.'' Jlfo/one. 

"> — ana bend up ^ A metaphor from the baw< So» in. 
KUtgMentyVf- 

" — rr bendm eyfry spirit 
HTii^hisfafthcij^ht^ ... 
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Sacfa coi p wraT agent to this terrible feat. 
Away, and mock the time with fairest show: 
False face must hide what the false heart doth know. 

[Ejpcttnt, 



ACT 11 SCENE I.« 

The same. Courr mthin the Caatle. 

Jbuer Bavi^vo, and Fleanck, and a Servant) vdth-^ 
torch before them.- 

Ban, How goes the night, boyi 

The wune phrase occurs in Melvil*8 Memoirs.' •*But that 
vather she should bend up her spirit by a princely, &c. beha- 
Tiour." Edit. 17i5, p. U& • 

Till this instant,^ the- mind of Macbetib hB»b««n in a state fiT 
uncertainty and iuetuation.. He baa hitherto proved ileither 
resolutely good, nor obstinatelv- wicked. Though a bloody idea- 
had arisen. in his mind, after he had heard the prophecy in hift. 
favour, yet he contentedly leaves^the completion of his hopes to^ 
ehance. At the conclusion, however,, of his interview with 
Duncan^. he incKnes to hasten the decree ef fate, and quits the 
stage with an apparent resolution to murder bis sovereign. But 
no sooner i». the king under his roof, than,, reflecting on the 
peculiarities^of his own relative situation, he determines not to- 
offend against the laws of hospitality, or the ties of subjection,* 
kindred, and gratitude. His wife then assails his constancy 
afresh. He yields to her suggestion,, and, with his. integiuty,. 
his happiness is destroyed: 

I have enumerated tnese particuFarS) because the waverings of 
Macbetif bame, by some criticks. been regarded as unnatural 
and contradictory circumstances in his character; not remem- 
bering that nema repentejuit turpissimus, at that (^s Angelo ob- 
serves)" 

" '-' when once our grace we have forgot;. 

•• Nothing goes right ; we would, and we wouFdnot*— •"* 
a passage which >pontains no unapt justification of the changes^- 
thathappenin the conduct. of Macbeth., Steevem.^ 

"•• Scene I.J The place is not mai^d in the old. edition, nor isii 
ik easy to say where this encounter can fee.. Ti is no^iH the Hrrll^ 
as4he editors have all ssipposed it, for Banqno sees? the sky; it- 
is not farfi-omthe bedchamber, as the eonversation.sKoWfti.it 
mitstilie inlhe innei\eourt of the castl^i^whioliiB^uaijttOe-inigfifit 
Bpaifier^anossrdkliis.wa^'tobed'. ^j^hsom 

<&2: 
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Flc. Them^onis'down; I^have aot beard th^ doc% 

Ban. 'And she gof * d»vq» at twelve. 

KU. I take 't, 'ti^ Jater,. a^rj 

^a,«. Hold, take my sword :-^Thcre ^s' husbaadt^v 
vk heaven^* 
Tliei^caodles are all out*— Take thee that^o©.. 
A heavf summoiw Kes like lead upon me, 
And yetlwouldsnot'sleepc Mewifirt powers ! 
RestrajB-in me the cursed thoughts, that nature- 
feives way.to in repose!*— ^Giv^ me^n^y sword;— ^- 

-En/^r 'Maicbrt% and a Servant vdfh.a torch. 
Who- *s< there?* 

Macb. A frien^'* 

Bun, What, sir, not y«t.at rest?- The king-'^ M>«<fet 
He hath been in. unusual pleasure, and 
Scitit forth great fergess to ypur oftcft3:3 

•^ There V husb^ndSty in heanxn,'] Wkbandry here means iBr^^x. 

«• And/borrowing duUa the edge of btuhandryJ' Moloney 

1 7:&t/rcandles,<rrcfl//w«-] T|ie8vnfie5q?rc8?i^^ 

Romeo and Juliet s . 

'^Ifight's canfl^/**>are *irmf oBf/*'^ 
Araih, ill our author's 21st Sonnet : ^ 

**Astho9e^ldeflnrf/eifix'jii^heaven*«rair.'^ Maltmr 

2 — ^^Mh-cifut pomer^ / ' 

Jfestrain in trie the. curseci tbifUgbtSy tbiit nature > 
Givesway to in repose. /y It '^^ apparent from whkt Banqua*. 
si^ afterwairds, tb^t he had been ^oUcited in adre^m to attempt , 
something inconsequence oftlie prophecy of the Witches, that 
hil^ waking senses were shocked ut; and Shakspeate bas here 
most exqviipitelycontrasjted his pharacter with that ptMv^beth. 
Banquois praying against being tempted to encourage- thoughts .- 
of guilt even ih his «l«ep ; while Macbeth is hurrymginto terap- 
Ution, andrevoWingiuhis mind every scheme, however flagiti- . 
ous, that may assist him to complete his purpose. The one la ^ 
unwilling to sleep,.lest the sam^ phaotoms. should assail his re- 
spUitioa again, while the other is depnvmg.him^^lt of rest;^ 
through impatience to comijdit the murder. 

Irhe same kind of inv>ocation occurs in Cvmbeltne .- .^ 
' « From fdries, and the iemptere of the. nigbt, , 
***Guard me !^^ Siecoe/u,^ . 
3 ' Sent fqrtb great largett to 4ro«r officjes :] Thus the old copy, 
aiidrirfitly. Officee are the rooms, appropriated to servants and 
ciiiiQarylpurea^''. TlMjs>in Tfra^ -: . 
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MACBETir » 

Tiaw dkniMid lie gie^s your wife withal, 

By tiie nante of most kind hostesiT^ and shul upt* 

In measureleaa content. 

Macd^ Being unprepai^df 

Our will became the servant to defect; 
Which else should free: have wrought.' 

Ban., AU'sweU.* 

r dreamt last night of the three weird sisters: 
To you they have show'd some truth. 

Macd, I thinkttot of^themv 

ICet, when we can entreat an hour to serve, . 



•* WhenaHVmr t^ethave Bieea 0{>pi<e8s!an: 

** By riotous feeders." 
.ftgain, in King Richard II: 

" Unpeopled offices, untrodden stones.'' 
Duncan wad pleased with his entertainment, and dispenscdT 
h!s bounty to tbbse who bad'prepikrcd it. AU the modem edi— 
tors have transferred this largess to tife officers of Macbeth, 
who would mi>Te properly have ftfeen rewardjedin thte field,.or at , 
their return to court. Steeoent*- 

« 4but up^-^1 Ti> MbutMfit is to conclude. 90,^ in. 71&6r 

SpaaOit Tragedy:- 

" And heavens hiave shittup day to pleasure us.**" 
Again, in^^Speoser*s Fairy ^uee»y B. IV, c. ix; 
** And for to #to «/&taU in-fnendly love." 
Aeain» in Reynolds's God*s.Jievenge- against Murder, 1531;, 
fborUi edit p. 137: " — though the parents have already shut - 
up the contract.** Again, in Stowe's Account of the Earl of: 
Esseix's-Speechon thb scaffold f- '^he slait up att with the Lord's:, 
prayerv-' Steevens^i 

Again>iA Stowe's Annals,, p. 833: "— the kings majestic - 
[K. JameaX*^*' **P all with ji pithy exhortatlouoxtboth sides.*'' 

Malonc., 
< B&ng tmprtparedf 
Our vfill beeame the servantto defect t - 

Whicb.eUe should free hone .virmgbt.'\ Thiai is obfecurely ex? - 
pressed. The meaning seems to be : — Being tmprepared, our - 
entertainment wa&oieccwsarily e/(f/^«fi«tf, and we only had it in 
our power to -show the lung our vjiiliogness. to serve him ; Had i 
we received sufficient notice of his coimng,-Que zeal should have 
been more clearly iBanifested by o\u* acts.. 

ITiftic^ Je£ers»cpot jto the lastantecedent, 4efiistf biit to^iV/. . 

Malon^' 
^ All *s welt."] l^^uppoaethsr poet originally wrote (that thcj: 
HBceding^verse might be completed);^* * &>; all is. well." 
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Would spend it in some words upon thitf baaittesi^ 
If yoQ would grant the time. . . : 

JBan, At your kind's! leisure;; 

Macb, If you shall cleave to my consent,— when 'tis,' 

^ If ymi tball cUane to my consent,— w&p/i.Vm^] Cmtaaa for' 
will. So that the sense of the line is, If you shall go into my 
measures when I have determined of them> or when the time 
et>mes that I want your assistance. War burton. 

Macbeth expresse-s histhooght with affected obscuri^ ; he 
does not mention the royalty, though he apparently liad it in his 
mind. If you shall cleave to my content, if you shaU concur with 
me when I determine to accept the crown, vfben '<»*, when that 
happens which the prediction promises, it tball ntake bontMtr for 
you. yobiison. 

Such another expression occurs in lord Surrey's -translation of 
^e, second Book of Virgil's Mneid:. 

" And if thy will stick unto mine, I. shall' 

" In wedlocke sure knit, and make her his own.** 
~Cimsenth'<x% sometimes^the power of the JLatin conccn^ia. Both^ 
the verb and substantive, decidexUy bearing tliis signification, . 
occur in wtlier plays of our. authoe. Thus, in K> Uenry^ VZ, P. 
^sc. i: 

♦* ^—scourge the bad revoUing stars- 

" That have contented to king Henry's death ; — ."* 
1. e-. acted in concert so as to occasion it. Againun JKing HcMfJf 
IV, P. II, Act V, sc i: " — they (J]iistice Shallow's servants)? 
Jlock together in consent, (i. e. in a party,) like so many wil^ 
geese." In both' these instances the words are spelt errone- 
ously, and should be written concent and concented. See 
Spenser, &c. a»quoted in a note or the passage ak«ady adduced, 
fiiim King Henry VL 

. The meaning of Macbeth is tiien^ as follows: ^^-ugTj'C'v shaW 
cleave to my consent — i. e. if you shall stick, or adhere, to mjr 
^arty-^hen Uit^ i. c. at the time when such 9k party is-Toaned;* 
your conduct sbaU-.produce honour for you. 

ThsX consent rtiQdJis participation, may be proved' from a pas- 
sage in the 50th £salm> Icite tlie translation 1568i *' When^ 
thou sawedst a thiefe, thou, dydst consent unto hym, and hasf 
been paii;aker with the adulterers." In both instances the />ar.- 
uceps criminis is. spoken of. • 

Again, in our author's As-you Like i/, the usurping duke saya^ 
after the flight of Rosalind and Celia •— - 

** some villains of my court 

" A!-e of content andaufierance in this***^ 
Afiuh, in King Benry Vr: 

**'We carry not a hearTwilh us fi-om hence,. 

•*-Tl»t'grows > not in^ fair content -with ours . "* 
BXkcKeth mentally refers to the crows be cxpected^tCT' ohttUB 
fa coBsefmePCfrof the- murder. h$. was ahout: t»> commit. Xh<£ 
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MACBETH; ai 

It shall inake konour for you. 

«oniinentator» indeed, (who is ju;qnainted with wiiat preeedef 
ftnd follows) comprehends all that passes in the mind of th« 
speaker; but Banquo is still in ignorance of it. His reply is 
only that of a than who determines to combat every possible 
temptation to do ill ;, and therefore expresses a resolve that tn^ 
spite of future combinstibns of interest, or struggles for power^ 
he will attempt nothing that may obscure his present honouiVi 
alarm his conscience, or corrupt his loyalty. 

Macbeth could never m^an, while yet the success of his at^ 
tack on the life of Dunean was uncertain, to aiford Banquo the 
most dark or distant hint of his criminal designs on the crown. 
Had he acted thus incautiously. Banquo would naturally hare 
become his ac6us«r, as soon as the murder had been discovered* 

•Sreraeiu. 
That Banquo* was apprehensive of a design upon the cro)vn« 
18 evident froqi his rei^y, which aflfords Macbeth so little en^ 
couragemant, that be (jfrops the subject. Sitsot^ 

The word^ content has always appeared to me unintelligible io* 
the first of these lines, and was, I am persuaded, a mere error, 
of the press » A passage in TJbe Tempett leads me to think that 
our au^or wrote—confeiit. Antonio is .counselling Sel«uitiaa tsu 
Vkurder G<mzAlo: 

" O, that you bore 

" The mind that I do; what a sleep were there 
"For your advancement! Do you understand me I 
" Seb. I think 1 do. 

" Ant. And how does your content- 

«• Tender your own good fortune ?" 
In the same play we have — " Thy tbougbu leleame to,*^ which 
diifers but little from « I cleave to thy content,'' 

In TSe Comedy ^ Err art our author has again used this word 
in the same sense :^ 

" Sjr, Loominend you to your own content^ 
Again..in^// U Wtllthtu Emit W4l: 

<' Madam, the care I have taken to even your content, — >.** 
i. e. says Df. Ji>hn8on» to act up to your desires. Again, ia 
King Richard lU: 

" God hold it to your honour *sgoo4 cgntetaf** 
AgwHf 19 7^ Mtrry Wivu of Windtot : ,^ Yovi shaH hear 
how thing? gov and, I warrant, to your own content,*' 

The meaning then of the present difficult passage, thus cor- 
rected, will be : If you will closely adhere to my cause, if yoa 
will promote, as far as you can, what is likely to contribute to 
my satisfaction and content^^^nben 'tit, when the prophecy of. 
the weird sisters is fulfilled, when I am seated on the throne, 
the event shall make honour for you. 

The word content admits of this interpretation, and is sup- 
ported by serecal other passages in our Mithoc*s plays-; the word. 
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«* MACBETH. 

B€m, So I lose noni(, 

In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchis'd, and allegiance clear, 
I shall be counsel'd. 
Macb, Good repose, the while ! 

Ban, Thanks, sir; The like to you ! [£xz7 Bav: 
Macb, Go, bid thy mistress, when my drink is ready,* 
She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed. [^Exit Serv* 
Is this a dagger, which I see before me, 
The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch* 
thee I ■ 



oonatnt^ in my apprehension, affords here no meaning what* 
soever. 

Consent or concent may certainly signily barmnny^ and', in ^tth^. 
taphorical sense, that union which binds to each otlier a parly 
or number of men, leagued together for a particular purpose j 
biit it can no more signify, as I conceive, the party, or body of 
men so combined together, or the eaute for which they are' 
united, than the harmony produced by a number of musical in- 
struments can signify the instruments- themselves, or the musi- 
cians that play upon them. When Fairfax, in his translation of 
Tasso, says — 

" Birds^ winds and waters sing with sweet eoneent^*^ 
we must surely understand by the word concent, not a party,. ov 
ft cause, but harmony, or union,' and in tHe 'atter sense, I ap. 
prehend, Justice ShaIlow*s servants arc said to flock together in 
concent, in The Second Part of King Henry IV. * 

If this coiTection be just, " In seeking to augment it," in 
Banquo's reply, may perbapt relate not to his own hdtimir, but 
to Macbeth's content. " On condition ihat I lose no honour, 
in seeking to increase your satisfaction, or c»nfe«f,— to gratify 
your wishes," &c. The words, however, may be equally com- 
modiously interpreted, — •* Provided that in seeking an increase 
of honour, I lose none," .&c. 

Sir William U'Avenant's paraphrase on this obscure passage- 
is as follows : 

" If when the prophecy begins to look like, you will 

" Adhere to me, it shall make honour for you." Malone.^ 

i — 'iMhen my drink is ready, '^ See note on •• iHitir possets, * 
in the next srenc, p. 91. Steevent. 

, 9 — clutch — ] This word, though reprobated by Bett 
Jbnson, who sneers at Dt-ckcr for using" it, was employed by 
other wi-iters besides Decker and our author. So, in Jntonio*^ 
Mevenge, by Marston, 1602 : 

" — all the world is clutched 

^In the dull kadea haad u£ flooring: slecf .!* Jial^ 
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MACBETH. t3 

I have thee noU «id yet I see thee still. 

Art thou noty &tal vi&ion^ sensible 

To feeling, as to sight? or an thou but . 

A dagger of the mind ; a &lse creatiQn, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable 

As this which now I draw. 

Thou marshal'st me the way that I was going; 

And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o' the other senses. 

Or else worth all the rest: I see thee still; 

And on thy blade, and dudgeon, gouts of b]o(>d,^ 

Which was not so before.^— There 's no such thmg; 

It is the bloody business, which informs 

1 Jftd on tby blade, and dudgeon, g^tits of Stood,'] Though 
dudgeon sometiiDes signifies a dagger, it more properly means 
the baft or bundle of a dagger^ and is usee! for that particular 
sort of handle which has some ornament car^'ed on the top of 
it. Junius explains the dudgeop, i. e. baftf by the Latin ex- 
pression, manubrium atiatum, whirh' njcinii a handle of vsood^ 
toith a grain rough as if the seeds of para^ey K.ere strown over it. 

Thus, in the ctmcluding pilge of the D<*dication to Stany* 
hurst's Vip?ril, 1583* 

** Well fare thee haft with thee dudgeon dagger r* 

Again, in Lyiy's comedy of Mother Bomvie. 15' -4: *' — then 
have at the bag with the dudgeon haftty that is, at the dudgeon 
dagger that hangs by his tantony pouch." In Soliinan and 
Perseda is the following passage : 

** — Typhon me= no Typhons, 

" But swear upon my dudgeon dagger.** 

Againj in Decker's Satiromastix: ** 1 am too well ranked* 
Asinius, to be stabb'd with his dudgeon wit." 

Again, in Skialetheia, a collection of Epigrams, Satires, &c. 
1598: 

** A audgin dagger that 's new scowr*d and glast." Steevens. 

Gascoigne confirms this : " The most knottie piece of box 
may be wrought to a fayre doogen hajie,** Gouts for dr(jps is 
frequent in old English. Farmer, 

■ gouts of blood,'] Or drops, French. Pope> 

Gouts is the teclKiical term for the sfiots on some part of the 
plumage of a hawk: or perhaps Sfaakspeare used the word in 
aUonon to a phrase in heraldry. When a field is charged or 
tttrii^led with ted drops, it is said to be guttj of gules, or gutty 
de •ang. The same word occurs also in The Art of good L^'ving 
ond good Deyng, 1503: '< Befor the iugcment ail herbys shal 
sweyt tesAgoutjs of water, as blood." St/snem*- 
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«4 MACBETH. 

Thus to mine eyes.— Now o'er the one half World 
Kature seems dead^^ and wicked dreams abuse 
j^^fiAT The curtain'd'sleep^ 4iow witchcrait celebrates^ 

» _-. N<m oV the one btilf iitc/rld 
Nature eeenu dead,"] That is, over^dUr benuspbere all action 
mnd motion teem to have ceased. This tma^, which is, perhaps, 
the most striking* -that poetry can produce, has been adopted by 
Diyden, in his Conquest (f Mexico .* 

** All thing-4 are hush'cl as Nature's self lay dead, 
*' The mountains seem to nod their drowsy head ; 
*' The little birds in dreams their songs repeat, 
** And sleeping flow'rs beneath the night dews sweat. 
** Even- lust and envy sleep !" 
These lines, though so well known, I have transcribed, that 
the contrast between them and this passage of Shakspeare may 
be more accurately observed. 

^ Night IB described by two great poets, but one describes a 
night of quiet, the other of perturbation. In the night of Dry- 
den, all the d^turbers of the world are laid asleep ; in that of 
ShakspeaK, nothing but sorcery, lust, and murder, is awake. 
He that readb Dryoen. finds himself lulled with serenity, and 
disposed to solitude and contemplation . He that peruses Shak« 
speare, looks round alarmed, and^ starts to find himself alone. 
One is the night of a lover ; the other, of a murderer, yobnson. 
Perhaps Sir Philip Sidney had the honour of «<iggesting thtt 
last image in Dryden's description : 

** Night hath clott'd all in her cloke, 
•* Twinkling starres love-thoughts provoke ; 
** Daunger hence good-care dooth keepe ; 
" Jealousie itselfe dootb aleepe^ 

England*s Helicon^ edit. 1600, p. 1. Steeven*. 
*— Now o*er tie one balf world &c. ] So, in the second part 
of Maratdh's Jntenio and Aullidof 1602 : 

" 'TIS yet dead night; yet all the earth is clutchM 
*' In the d«n leaden hand of snoring sleep ^ 
*• No breath disturbs the quiet of the air, 
** No spirit moves upon the breast of eartli. 
*• Save howling dogs, night-crows» and 8creeching^>wb» 
** Save meagre ghostih Piero, and black thoughts. 
• "-*— . 1 am great in blood, 

•* Unequal'd in rtvengje : — ^you horrid scouts 
** That sentinel swart night, give loud applause 
" From your large palms." Malone, 
s Tbecurtaitfd sleep ii\ovrvHtcbcr aft ecMftatee — '\ The word 
now has lieen added for the sake of metre. Probably Shak-^ 
speare wrote : Tbe curtain*d sleeper. The folio spells the word 
•ieepe, and an addition of the letter r ohily affords the proposed 
emendation 
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^lACBETH; ^ 

-iPjsAe Hecate's xiiTerings; and wUhei^d murder^ 
Alarum'd by his sentinel, tlie 'virolfy 

AVhose howl 's his watch, lh«s with l|is stealthy pace, ., 
With Tarquin's ravishing^strides/ towards his design *-'"««* 
Moves like a ghost. * ■ ■ Thou sure and firm-set 
earth,* 



Milton has transpknted thisiaage into hb Maaque at Uadkm 
Cattle^ y. 554 : 

M | - • I steeds 

•* That dniw the fitter of close-curteVi/ 9ktp,^ Sme9en», 
Mr. Steerens's emendation of* the cortain'd sleeper,** is well 
Intitled to a place in the text. It Is clearly Shakspsare^s own 
word. Riuon, 
So afterwards: 

** -*— a hideovs tniiil|iet calls to pariey 
** The tk^xn of the house." 
ifcm was added by Sir WilKam D' Avenant, in hk aiteradoA 
of tlus play» puMished in 1674. Maione. 

^ ■ thu* vfitb hu stealthy pace ^ 

With TarquiiCt rawsbing strides,^ /ovordlr bh detign 

Movetlikeaghott."^ The old copy-<^«/(/r«. Steextent, 

Mr. Pope clianged tides Xi^stridBt. Malone. 
^A ravhbhtg ttride la an action of violence* impetuosity^ and 
tumult, like that of a savage rushing on his prey; wbeireaj) the 
poet is here attempting to exhibit an image of secrecy and cau- 
tion, of anxious circumsptrction and guilty timidity, the stealthy 
pace of a raw^iber creeping into the chamber of a virgis, and of 
an assassin approaching the bed of him whom he proposes to 
murder, without awaking him; tliese he describes as moving 
like gbostSi whose progression is so iliiTerent from strides^ that it 
has been in all agts represented to be as Milton expi*esses it: 
*' Smooth sliding without step.'* . , 

This hemi^ch will afibrd the tme reading of this pla£^ 
which is, I think, to be corrected thus: 

— and viitber^d murder 

— tbus v)itb bis stealthy pace^ , 
With Timfuin ravitbing, slides tufto^rds his desi^Wt 
Mints like a ghost. 

Tartptin is, in this place, tlie i^neral lUiiBe of a ravisher, «n4 
the sense is : Now is the time in which every one is a-sleep, 
but those who are employed m wickedness ; the witch who i^ 
sacrificing to Hecate, and the ravislier, and the murderer, who, 
like me, ai'e stealing upon theu- prey. 

Wlien the reading is thus adjusted, he wisheSf with greaU' 
(propriety, in the following Unes, tliat the earth may not b§4»r bis 
)fH(^' Jobnton, 
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« MACBETH* 

stiyny. Hear not mjr-vtepSfNrliicli way they waK)^1fer fear 

t caiuTot avrefe with ]>. Johnson tbat ,a Mtridexn always an 
ikaioii of ^M^encB^ iihfiehiotit}^ tt tumult. Spenser uses the 
%Kipdin his JBkiiry ^MecN, B. IV, «. Tiix» and with no idea dS 
rblence annexed to It: 

** With eai^ steps so soil as foot could ttrideV 
And as an additional proof that .a ttride is not always a tm* 
muItuou4 effort, the following instance, irom Harrington's trans* 
isitoil of Ariostio; [1591} mvf be brought: 

** He takes a long and leisurable ttruk, 
** And longest on the hinder foot he alaidi 
* -^ Bo foh he treads, although his steps were wide, 
** A« tb wgli to tread on eggs lie was afraid. 
** And as he goes, he gropes on either side 
•*Tofindtbebed,*'&c. 

Qrlando Furhto, 28th book, ctanxa 6S. 
Whoever has bMn. reduced to the necessity of finding hit 
way about a house in the dark, must know that it is natural to 
take large «frt<^«,in order to feel before us whether we bare a 
safe footing or not. The ravisher and murderer would natu* 
rally take such ttridet, not only on the same account, but that 
their steps might be fewer ianuinber, and the sound of thehr 
feet be repeated Ils seldom as possible.. Steeveru 

Mr. St^6v&^s*s observation is confirmed by many instancti 
that occur in our ancient poets. So, in a passage by J. Sylr^ 
ier, dtedin Engldnctt Pamattus, 1600: 

♦* Anon he stalketh with an easy ttride, 
*' By some clear river's lillie-oaved side.** 
, Agaiti, in our author's King Richard If: 

** Nay rAthrr evc<^ tedioiu strfde I make — >* 
^us also the ^oman poets: 
«* — r w*f /Wfl mnlm * 

«« Skspento digltis fert taatuma graduV Ovid. PaHk 
•* Euwt taciti per moesta silentia magntf 
«* Passilnu.** Stativs, Lib. X. 
ft !s observable that Shakspeare, when he has occasion, ia 
liis HaptqfLuereee, to describe the action here alhided to, unei 
a similar expression ; and perhaps would have used thfe wmd 
^de, if he had not been fettered by the rhj^Tne : 
••into the ehambfer wickedly he aiaih .*• 
Plausible, however, as this emendation may appear, the old 
trading, tidts, Is, 1 believe, the true one ; 1 have therefore ad« 
heredtoil, on the same principle on which I have uniformly 
[>r#teededthou^out myfedition, that of leaving the original 
tCJrt imdistttfb^fl, when^tfcr it could be justified either by com-. 




reading of the old copy x 
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Macbeth. «7 

*thy Very stoDes prate oC mj where-cdieuit' , * 

^ **t saw when forth a tired ibvitfr.weiit, 

'*' His si4e j^t sen'ice, and tiis c«>Urafi« spent^ 
*' Vicli, cum foribus lasaus pi-otlir^t aiitator« 
•• Inval'ulum referens emerituinque iatus,^* - 
Agahi/mMaitial: 

•'Tutencbrig ratiAes) me Iuc!ei*e, terte tucema, 
" £t juvat aumUsa rumpeit- luce Uitu*** 

Ourpoel may himself als:> fiinuah u« with a conCnnatlon of 
the old readinfc \ lor in Troths an J Cre*»i4a vrc find— 
** You, like a lecher, out of ^-jto; lab loina 
•* Arc pkas'd to breed out your inUmlors,** 

U may idcewiBt be observed ihil Fu'sU<fl*, in the fifth Art of 
Tbi Merry Wif:e4of Windsor, aays to Mrs. Foul and Mra. Page, 
■•• Divide me Kke k bride -buck, each a haunch: 1 wdl keep 
Biy tidet to myself,*' &.C. Falstulfcertidtdy did not think them* 
like tliose of Ov'^d's Ipver, pajit service; having met one of the 
ladies by assipfnation. 1 belieVe, however, a line has been lo»t 
af^er l^e wbrds ** stealthy paci^." Malaat. 

Mr. Mkloue'^aL reatons, &.c. for this suppositiofij (on accoWil 
%A tlieir leiiglh) are given at the conclusion Of th^ play, with a 
reference to the foregoing observations. 

Yk<yv far a Latinism, adopted in the EngiTsh Terston of a 
Roman poet) ortlie memionof/of/M^ (which no dictionary ac- 
knowleoges' aa a p^fiooymc to «iV^«) can jnattfy Mr. Mwne't 
restoration, let tihe ;}ii(Ua0iia reader d«teniiio«* 

FalstafT, dividk^ bimaeU' as a buck, very natiiraljgr aiivt h« 
WiU give away bla beat joints* and keep tltc worst fOr biinself. 
A 9i^ of venison is at once an established term, and the lea«f 
elegant part of the careaae to divided— But of what uae* could 
ud^t in their Ovuiian sense, have been to FalaUiT* when be bad 
already parted witb bis haunches ? 

It is diflicfilt to. be seriooa on tliis occasion. I nay tberefi>i« 
be pardoned if I observe that Tarquin, just as be pleased, might 
bare walked ^ith moderate ateps, or lengthened them into 
$tridesif but, vben we ai« told that be earned bia ** «ii^* with 
bim» it is natiiralta ask bow be coold have gone any wbepe 
Mmihout them. 

Nay, furtlier,— However ndest (according to Mr. Malone'a 
interpretation of tlie word) migbl have proved^ efficient in 
I«iicretia^$ bed chamber* in that of Duncan they could answer n^ 
•uch purpose, aa the lover and the murderer succeed by the 
«3Kertion of very diHerent organa. 

I am, in sliort, of the Foots opinion in Khg Lear^^ 
'< That goinj^ should be uaed withiirf," 
and, consequently* that #iVc# are out oT tlie question. Such 
restorations of superannuated mistakes, put our author into th^ 
eonditioit of Cibber's'.Lady Dainty, who, hsiving been cured p't 
her diaoffders, one of her j^sicians iayt,-*^'^ Th^a 1 '11 jfivm 
||tryoovertli^qka|iu(B^'' 5«cn«ff«. 
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«• MACBEtH. 

And take ihe present honror from the timet 

Which now suits with it.^«i^ Whiles I threat, he lives^. 

Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath glv«s.^ 

.. With Tarepivi^t ravuhtng &c.] The justness of tliis siinilitad^ 
is not very obvious. But a stanza, in his poem of Tarc^uin aiwT 
Zuerecc, Will explain it : . 

•* Now *to/e upon the time the (kad<^ fughhj 

** When heavy sleep had closM up Mortal eyes; 

'* No conafortable *tar did lend bit Uj^ht, 

*' No noise but owls* and 'aohet* dead-hoding critt: 

" Now sei-ves die seasoh that they may surnpise 

*' The silly lambs. Pure thoughts are dead ijnd stiQ, 

•• Tf^ile lust and mitrder waif, to ttain and Jtili** 

Warhurton^- 

• — Thou tiire andjirm-te* eartb^'] The old copy— Thou 
*owre &c. which, though an evideat cori'uptioo, directs us to the 
reading 1 have ventured to substitute in its room. 

So, » Act IV, «c. in. 

•* Great tyranny, lay thou tliy basis sure.'* Steewn^ 
< — — tehicb way they v>aUA The folio reads i 
-*— v)bkb they may voaik^ — — * Steeveiur, 
Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Malone, 

t Tby ^xry etonet prate of my ^hereHthoutf'] The foUowfinfi^ 
passage in a play vhieh has been frequentlv mentioned, and 
which Langbftine says was very popular in the time of queen 
£lizftbetb, J Warning f or f aire Women, 1599, perhapa suggested 
il^ thought: 

•' Monntaina will not suffice to cover it, » 

^* Cimmerian darknesse cannot shadow it* 
•* Nor any policy wit harii in store, 
^ Cloake It so cunningly, but at the last, 
** If nothing else , yet will ibe rery stonte 
♦• That lie within the street, cry out for vetigeance^ 
^* And point at us to be the murderers.'? Maltme^ 
<6h^ as pr. Farmer observes, in Churckyardfa Cboise: t 

** The stepps I tread, iball (elifae my offence J^ StceveO^ • 

♦ And take the present horror from the liMCf 

Which )iow wittvjitb /r.] i. e. lest the noise from thestone* 
Hake away from tJiis midnight reason that present horror which ~ 
»iTlt!« ^ well vritli what is going to be acted m it* What waa - 
the horror he means ? Silence, than which nothing can be more * 
horrid to Uie prepetrator of an atrocious design . This show« 
a great knowledge of human nature. War^rton. 

Whether to toJ^e horror from the time means not rather to 
catch it as communicated, than to d^ive the time of horror, de- 
se^yes to be considered, yobneon. 

The latter is suiely the true meaning. Macbeth would have 
Nothing break through the untverjal jilence that added such I • 
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WACB£TI^. W 

f QDy 9^ it is ikfot ; tlife beU invitee me.^ 

hamr to the night* ts tinted well with the blood v deed he wai 
ftbout to perform. Mr. Burke, in hi« £4*0/ m tie SmUime and 
Seautiful^ observes, thu '< all general priTatioDs are great« be- 
cause th4;y are all terrible \^} aindi with other things, he gives 
•Hence aa an instaaoe> illustrating the whole by that remarEable 
jMissa^ in Virgil, vllitrey ainidst all Ihe images of terror that 
could be united, the circusMtance oftHenee is partlcufairly dwelt 
upon: 

<* nil (|uibua inperium estnalwir— nahnque iHente*; 

''Ztiikoi0mttVh\epg^ontkHitiVtocS:e0Uef^tia\it£,** 
When SUtKis, in the fifth booh of tibe Tkebml, describes the 
X«einman mass^oreir bis frequent notice of tlie silence and wcXu • 
Aude, both before and afler tile d^ed, is strlldngiin « vooderftil 
4c^gpree: • ^ . " 

** CoDticubere donuis," 8(c. 
&n^ when the same poet enuiperates the terrors to whiph Chi^ 
von had famillariied his pupil, lie subjoins — 

<« .^--^^ec ad vaatx trepidare silentia sylvx.*' 

f Again* when TacHtts describei the Astresa of the Rtmah . 
anny, under C«cina, De «onclttdes by o hse f ii ftg» ^^-dveemque 
temiit dka^etJ^ See Annal. I* i.%v. 

Ill all' the^ir^^ing'passagei^ aa Pliny r^miurlUy ^oeecniing 
pkcea of worships «t^ffiM'i]jNa*(4^amiis, A«f«c»«. 

la confirmation of SteeveHa'a Ingenioua n^te on thia passage. ' 
It may be observed, thai «ne of the circumataQf:ea <^ horrof 

" ■ vestipa retro 

«< Obberrafts ftequor p«NiiM3t«nr«t'lUH|pno hiatf»« 
** Mmrgr obi^^ aninodw aifwl ipssr uUmia termt'* 
^^iif%^K«U4EBQ»tsl«ea« which expand him to w mmlk 
ndkuic. 

««< Att hoivid #killws»firai iuwiea the «ar, 
*^An^bitiMiwd$nm Hre the tempetit hear/' 
~ show, that he had the same ide^ of the awftthiei^ of fQeuce ai 

Wardt to the Jbeat 0/* deed* toa oold brgath givesO. Hore. Uh 
eviilently a false concttUr biit dtmnat not be ooppected^^M^it )% 
necessAry to the fhl^me. Heap » th&a the. oul^ ptaoe tn.^w^irlv 
Shaksi^ifreiNn-ateriiioed graiBmAr to rhyme^ In i^ymi/el^ 
fhe —y m Cloten^s serenade nma thus r 

«' Ht^i h»k( the Uatk at!tei^vtm'«^;«te<«i«c«^ 
•* And Phoebus 'gins to ri.*e, 
:. '*i'M'ii ^^csmd» to wiitev at those aivn^ 
•* Qxi ch&Uc*d flowers thai ^'e*.*^ 
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Hear it not, Duiu:^^^ ^^1^^ ^ a knell 
TiiiL^ summons thee ta heaven j or to helL' {^^3^ 

' ■ ■ ^'--i ■ ■ 

77tt4ame. ^ 

JEnterLady Mac bets. 

Lady M, That which hath made them drunk, hallk 
. made ncJwld: 
What hath quench'id them, hath gives me fire:-i^ 

HatkJ— Peacef 
It was the owl that shrieVc^ the fatal bellman, 
Wliich gives the stem'st good-night.* He is about it« 

AniT Romeo says to Friar Lawrence r 
" — hoth our reinedieft 
«*. Within tRy help and holy pfaysfck Res.^ JfiT Matm 

' rr-n^^^^ff/Ziiwitefftne.}' SOrin ^^m^/cRc.-- 
'** The time wiw<*«^ thee I" Sttcvens^ 

« it ^ a htell , - 

That ti#i,nion9 thee^ to he^Potn, or f- UllJ] Tfaw- Raieigl^ 
•peaking of love, m BnglandUHeHcm, 4to. 1600s 
** ^ is perhaps diat sailTicing bett^ > 
'^.nat teukt all tn to Jlntauen or ieii/^ 
l0^ iBT probably a nisttke for 4a€rmg, or ifaSttg* beUf 
ijCi. perhaps, written (with tiie SaaBon genfidve) r-~*^ 



lA ^<ic//^^ M*. R4«son obs^ares to me) we find ^ 
**fjfJfi^on\y9atntMf^MlXhitting9ailin/* StetvmM, 

haogB in the window oC a. church tower, and is always tun^ 
when the ctergjna^ii'cMirM the churcb^ and also at finerals. la 
some places it is called toiiing-aUin^ i. e. into €]MirG&. MarrU, 
s tt vfaf the cnat tSat tdrilei^d^ tJSe/atat bellman, 
Wbicb ghet tie 9tem\t good-nightJ] Shakspeare has here 
improved on an imi^ be probably mnd im Spotts«f^8 Faiif 
^u§en, B. V, c vi, 27s 

•*— — The native betman of tbe ni^tr 

«* The bird that warned ?eter of bis lUI,. 

•* First ring» Wa siker bett t*'eacb sletpgr wight.** 

it fwu tbetnA that *Mei*df the fiiUl bdlmmhi So^ in JTtf^ 

*^ Out OD ye, msiti QOthuig but idagt of d^ahP^ Mtd^Jk 
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WACKBTtt <i 

^e d90ts £TC op^ I apd the turCpttd gttoonui 

Do mock their charge with snores:^ I have drugg^4 

their posseta,' 
"f hat death and nature do contend about thenit 
Whether: they live, or die.'* 

Macd. [W7//«n.] Who 's there?— what, ho! 

I.ady M. Alack! I am afraid they have awakMf 
And 'tis not done •— tha attempt/ and not the deed^ 
Confounds u&:— Jiark^—I hdd their daggers readjg • 
He could not miss them.^-^Ha^ he not jresembled 

* — the gurfexted gro&fff . . ^ *f 

Do mock ticirximrge wtb More#/] i. e. By s^ing to flleep^ 
thoy trifle and make light of the trust reposed in tbem> that of" 
watching hy their king. So, in Othello: «• O mistress^ viUainy 
hath made moch with kne.^ JU^ihne^ 

B — i— their possets,} It appears from this passage* as wtU 
«s from many others in our old dramtitic performances^ that i% 
was the general custom to taX potsets ^ust before bed-time. So, 
in .the first part of Si^g Zih^rd. JV^ by Heywood: << — thott 
iriialt b? wclconae to beef and bacon, and perhaps a bag-pud^ 
dings and my daughter Kell shall pop zfioutt upon thee when 
thou goept ^o bed ." Macbeth has already said : 

** Go bid thy mistress when my drink yg readv^ 
<« She strike upon the beJI." 
Lady Macbeth has also iast observed — 
" That which hath made therti drunk, hath made me bold ^ 
«nd in The Mtny Wives of Witukot^ VLts. Qiiickly promises 
Jack Rugby k posset at night. This custom is dso mentioned bj[ 
Froissart. Steevens. 

a ^.i^ death and nature do contend about thenty 
Whether they /«V«v or die,'} Of this image our ancient writei% 
W€lw pecuitarhr fond. Thus again, in Twine's translation of 
tiie story of Prince Appotlyng ** Death strived with life withhk . 
faer» afd \h% cAnfiict was daungerous and doid>tfull who shouUI* 
prettaile."'^ 

Again* in Ml '# Well that Znds Welh 
*' — p* ihy blood and virtne 
t*'£:OTifWforempu*einthee%'' Sirevaift^ 
Again, ihid,' 

*' «-r*!- Nature and sickness 

" Debate it at their leisure .*• Malone, 

^ r Harkf — M laid their daggers ready f , : ,i * 

He could not miss them.'] Compare Euripides,— {Orv«r<^ 

▼. 1291— where Electra stands centinel at the door of the pakce; 

whilst Orestes li within for the purpose of murdering He)en« 

Tly dzead of a sttrpri2e» and CAff^rness fo«' the business «alBft 
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Jjfiy fatlftr ««He^riept, I had dotie <^:^*^-4ff^lhiiAMAdf1^ 

* - - -fiw/tff* Macbeth.^ 

Mtcd. I i^ve done tke deed:— Didlst thou not l^eaii 

a noise? 
Lady M,. I heard the owl& sct'emi/atid crickets cr]^ 
Did not you spekk? -^ 

J^ch. Wheht;. 

Zady'Mi .'flow.' 

^c^^ As 1 deicendedt 

LddyM. Ay.' ' " ' ~ / 

Macb. Hark!— 
Who lies i' the second chamber? * 

fZady'M. ' Bdnalbafn. 

jMacb, Thi&is a sorry sight^ iLooking en fu9 hahdl^ , 
Lady M. A foolish thpi^it, to say a sorry sight. 
.,^^cb. There *s one did laugh in his sleep^ and one^ 
cried, mvtrderl 

EtediracoQehide that the deelff mttsttedMeei^ 6flie ^moogb 
had elafised for aitetinpthig it. She listens «^ cttxtoni inpa^ 
tience { and hearingf^tiothing'^ espresses'stroiiif Icara lest tiMs ^mgh 
gen should have failed. Read Uie wkolc passage. Si W. 
• -^ Sbd he not resembkd 
My father a* be *lept^ I haddon^*tl This is verv artfok 
Fqr.! as the poet luis draw|i the lady.aitd her huslband> it would 
be, thought the act 8hoiil4 have bees done by her. It is likewise 
higldy just; fbr tiiouf^h axnhitioB bad subdued in b^v aU tbft 
sentiments of nature towards preterit objects^ yet the likeness >•' 
of one patt, which she bad been accustomed to regard with reve* 
rence, made ^er unnatural passMns, f«nr a moment, gt9^ wigr tfit 
tbrsiei^tiieiitsof insBnctandbitmaQity. Warbutton, 

The same cfrctirastfltnfee, on s sli^^ilar occasion, is hrtfOdtHrrtf 
by SUtiiis, in the fiftb Book <3i Wis ^Maid^ v. 236 : 
' - ** Ut Tero Aleimeden «tiafmnam iil murmure Uniicoa 
■ '* />rrf)&ff<rMvu/riM^eteg^,nte,m sanguinis enscm 
•* Qpnspex!, riguerCcom^, Stqile in riscerasaet^s 
** Horror iit. Meus ille Thoas, mea dlra tideri 
** Dextra ml9« £kt^mplo thaliimstttrbataptttemit 
•*Inferof.*» 
Thoas was the father <ft H}'p9lpyle»tl^ Shaker.' Asntna^ 
t Tbit h a 9orry tight'] Thise^qiresslon fiaght have been boi;^ 
iowed ft'Oflu Spenser** jPtfirf ^i«wi, B. V, c. i, st. €4: 
*• To whom as. they appmched, tliey esptde 
•• A torie tight as ever seene with eye j 
"♦• A heedlesse ladie lying him beside, 

• #iiLtor^i^4^M^attw«Uav'4wo6^y.^ V&i^ . 
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Macbeth: w 

That they did wake each other ; I stood and heard then^' 
But they did say their prayersi and addressed them 
Agsun to sleep. 

iMdy M. There are two lod^*d together. 

Mad, One criedi God blets im / and, Amtn^ the otherV 
As they had seen me,^ with these hangman's hands^ 
Listening their &ar,^ I could not say, amen, 
When tl)ey did say, God bless us.^ 

Ludy 3f. Consider it not so deeply. 

Macb, But wherefore could not 1 pronomice, amen^ 
I had most need of blessing, and amen 
Stuck in my throats > 

Lady M. These deeds must not be thought 

After mese ways; so, it will make us mad. 

MacS. MethougbtflheardavcHcecrfy^/rc^ no more/ 
JHfacbeth does murder tieefi^ the innocent 9Uep; 
Sleep J that knif w/i the raveiCd cleave ttf care^ 

» As thej had ieen mr^] i. t,aaif. So, in 7Ze Wintu^' 
^Tate:^ 

** As we Are mockM with srt." Steevent. 

• Listeninj; tbcirJearJ] i. e. Lhitning te their fear^ the pa»» ' 
^icle ooiitted. This is common in our author. Thus^ in ^vlhtf 
0teMar^ Act IV, »c. i : 

•« — and now, Octavias, 
«* Li9t^ groat thiiigs.'* 
eontemporary writers took the same liberty. So, ia Tfc*'' 
fforld toted at TemiH, by Mi<UU«t(»i and Rowley, 1620: 

•« Listm the plaints or thy poor vwtaries.'* ^ 

Again, in Lyly*S MlakPt Mttaniorfibo»is, I690i 
' ** There, in rich seata, aU wrouglit of ivory, 

•• The Grace* sit, littening tlie me^y 
*< Of warblinif birds." Siteftnt. 
a When they did say, God blew tf«.} The words— ^^^ajr, which . 
sender tliis hemistich too long to unilte with the next in formmg 
It verse, persuade me that the passaj^ originally ran Unis^ 
"" » — — 1 could not say, amen, ^ 

When they, God bless us. 
i.e. when they coiud say God bless us. Could say ^ in the secohd 
^line, was left to be understood ; as before— 
" *« — and. Amen, the other :*• 

i. c. the other crici Amen. 6ut the players, having no idea of 
the hitter ellipsis, supplied the syRables that destroy the meii- . 
sure, Steevens, 

♦ ^— - the ravell*d^9\e of care,"] ^/eave.sig^ifiea.tV^.rav^. 
fedjoiotty part of the silk, which gives great trouble and eA-* 
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' 1^ death of tach day**'iifey 9ore labour** iaifL,^ 

iarriussment to the knitter or weaver. Btath, 

' Drayton, a poet of Shakspeare^s age, has likewise aflnded td-^ . 
dkavedoT ranelhd silk, in his ^tit of Cynthia,- 

** At lengtli i on a fountain hght, ^ 

** Whose brim with pinks was piattedi. 
'* Th^ bankft with iteifadiUies dtght, 
*• With gra^s, like si^a^, was nf atted.*' Langt<au 
iif€nt is properly silk which has not been twisted. It ilr 
fnealbned in Holinshed^s Hisi4iry of England^ p. 835 : '' Eight 
wild men all app&reUed in green moss made with Mle^vik*** 
Again, in The Miuet* EUziutn^ by Drayton s 
**—— thrurtih'd with grass 
** As soft as tleave or sarcenet ever was.** / 

Again, ibidi 
\ ** That in the handlbi^ feels as soft at anv tUme^'** Steera^ 
Sieave appears to have signiiled coarsei tof^ tinwrought sill^ 
S^a grofsciana, Ital. Cotgrave> in his Die r. 1660^ renders *ojk 
JhHfi€^ •« ileav^ sitk.** See also, ibid: " Cadarce^ poiir faire* 
tapitofi. The tow, or coarsest part of silke, whereof »!eave U- 
lD^de.^-«In Troilu* and Ct'estida we have — '* Thoi£ idle imnMU 
ttrial skein of */eot!e silk.** Malone. 

SsVftW means entang/eJ. So, in Tie Two Gtntlftnen pj 
VifroHa, Thurio ss^ys to proteiis, ape^vking qf SylYi^«— 
," Therefore as you unwind her love from him, 
I ■ •" Lest it should ravel, and be good to none, 

^* You must provide to bottom it on me.*' iCf. Masons 
» The death of each da/9 Hfc, tor^ labour** bath, &c.] In thU 
•aeomium upon sleept, amongst the many appellations which 
are given it, significant of its beneficence and fiiendliness to - 
Kfe, we find one which convevs a ^iAerent idea, and by no 
means agrees, with the rest, wKjch is — 7>e death ^ foeb di^^ 
Mfe, I make no question but Shakspearc wrote*-* 
The birth of eack dayU lift. 
The true characteristi^k of sleep, which renaim thedeeays of 
labour, and assists that returning vigour which suppGes the 
next day's activity^ Warburtsm. 

The dcdtb of each day** life, means the end of each day^t labour^ 
the contlu*ion qfalltbatbmUe andjati^ue that each day** Iifebringj$. 
mith it. 

Thus :|lso Chapman} in his version of the nineteenth Iliads 

'** But none can live without the death oftleep.** Steevem, 
Sleepy thatknkB up the raveWd ^le&vt e^carc. 
The death qfeach. daft life, sore labour s bath* 
Balm of hurt minds,] Is it not probable that Shakspeare re- 
membered the following verses in Siir Philip Sydney*s A*tropM 
mud Stella, a poem, from which he has quoted^ tme in iW 
J^m^tfi^ Winded J! ^ 
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MACBETH. «» 

Ailm i>f hurt ndnd*^ great nature*^ ttond eour$e^ 
Chief nourUher in Uft*9fea9ti^'^ ^ 

Lady ilf. What 4o fou mean,? 

Macb. Stiil it criedy Sleep no more J to all the house i 
GlamiB hath murdered sieefi; and there/ore Cawdor 
Shall sieefi no more^ Macbeth shall slee/i no niore P 



** Come tkep^t O sleepe, the certain knot of peaee» 
** The bathing piare ot wits, the bmltn of woe, 
*• The poor man's wealth, the prisoner's release. ' 
•*The indifferent judgt between the high and low." 
So also, in Tbefomoui MUtcrie <f George Lord Faneombrldgt, 
-4bC. bl. 1. " Yet sleep, the euu^orter ofUinnuednunds^ could not 
lock up her eves ** Again, m Golaing'a (ranslatioB of Ovid** 
Metamorphose*, B. VIII, l^fST: 

** — At such a time as fol!<es are wont to find rtltoH 
•* Of cofVtf that all the day before were working in the{r 
heds. 

Again, iW.B. Xlt 

** O tleepe^ quoth she« the rest of things, O gentlest of 

the mddes, 
" Sweete deepe, tiie peace of mind, with whom crookl 

tare is aye at odds } 
*' Which cherishest men's weary limbs appall'd with 

toylirtg sort, 
** Ajid makest them as fresh to woike, and lustie aa 
bctbre." 
The late Mr. Gray had perhafM mir author's *^ death of eicli 
fia/e Kfe** in hia thoughts, when he wvt>te«*— 

** The curfew tolls the h»U of parting day.** Malone. . 
He might as probably have thouji^ht on the fhllowtng passage 
'hi the first scene of The Sectmd Part ^King Benry IV: 

« a sullen^// 

'* Remember'd knolling a departed friend,*^ Steevens, 

• Chief nourither in life** fiatt ;J^ So, In Chaucer's Squier^p 
fale^ V. 10,661 ; Mr. Tyrwhitt's ecTition ; 

« The nonet of digestion, t^e tfeepe.** Steeven*. 
f Glamis bath murdered sleep t and therefore Cawdor 

Shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sfei^p no more/'^ Thi| 
triple menace^ accommodated to the different titles of Macbeth. ' 
is too quaint to be received as the natural ebuUltion of a g^tilty 
ipind. introduce the adjuncts of a modem noblemun in the 
aame manner, and the fault of the passage will become yet more 
CDnspicuou.<t : as for instance-^ 

Norfolk hath murdered sleeps and therefore Surrey 
Skalf sleep no tnore, Howard shall sleep no fnort / 

Stepoetu^- 
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iarfy JIf Who was it, that thus cried? Why, tPt*- 
thy tiiane. 
You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brainsickly of things :-— Go, get some water, 
And wash this filthy witness from your hand.^* 
Why did you bring these daggers from the place? 
They must lie there: Go, carry them; and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Mucd^ I '11 go no more^ 

I am afraid to think what I have done ; 
Look on *t again, I dare not. 

Lady M, Infirm of purpose ! 

Give me the daggers: The sleeping, and the de^ * 
Are but as pictures: 'tis the eye of childhood. 
That fears a painted devil." if be do bleed, 
I *1I gild the faces of the grooms withal, 
Tor it nmst seem their guilt.^ lExit. Knocking' vnthin^ 

Macb. Whence is that knocking! 

How is 't with me, when every noise appals me ? 
What hands are here ? Ha ! they pluck out mine eyes! 
Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood' 

• — Uu the eye of childhood, 
Thatfiart a fainted devil. 1 So, in Vittoria Coramhonat 1612 •* 
*• Terrifj babes, my lord, ytith painted deviU,'* Steevem. 

-• '^^'^ gild the facet of the groonwrnitbalf 
Far it mutt aeem their guilt.] Could Shukspeare mean to 
pUy upon the similitude of gild and guilt f. yohnton. 

This quibble too frequently occurs in the old |ibiys. A few 
^instances (for I could |»oduce a dozen at least) may suffice: 
, << Cand, You have a silver be^^^er of my wife's ? 

*? ^^ Flu, You say not true /Us ;//(. 

« Cand, Then you say true :— - 
'* And bein^^i/f, theguiit lies more on you." 
Ajc^in, in Middletoa's comedy of A fnaa World my Mastery 
1608: ^ 

*« Thouph guilt condemns, 'tis gilt must make us glad.^ 
And, lastly, from Shakspeare himself: 

«* England shall double gild his treble guilt,** Henry TV, 
*P. II. Again, in King Henry V: 

** Have for the gilt of France, O guilt indeed !** SteeveniT 
1 JFiil all great Neptune*» ocean vfash thit blond &c,] 
• Sutciftit^ 6 Gelli, qurmtutn non ultima Tefhye, 
*' Nee gemtornympharum abluitoeeanus,** 

Catullus in CeUIumr 83r 
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Clean from ray hand? No; this mj hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnardinei* 



^ Ki4^m iut$af^ rnfh rh rrvynt" Sopboc. Oedip, 
*• ^i> eluet me Tanau? out qua barbarU 
** MteoHt undU Pontico incumbent mart? 
^' Non ipae toto magnue oceano pater 
^ Tantum expidrit scelerh/ Senec. HippoL 
Again» in one of Hull's Satires : 

" If Trent or Thames — " &c. Steevetu. 

** Non, si Neptuni fluctu renovare operam des; 

** Non, mare si totum velit eluere omnibus undis.** 

Lucret, L. VI, v. 1074. H, Wbit9, 
So, in The iMotiate Countets, hy Marston, 1613 : 
*' Although the waves of all the northern sea 
*• Should flow for ever through these guilty hands, 
** Yet the sanguinolent stain would extant be." Maione, 
* Jibe multitudinous teas incamardine,] To incamardine is 
to stsun any thing of a flesh colour, or red. Camardtne is the 
old term for carnation. So, in a comedy called Any Thing for tt 
quiet Life.' 

" Grograms, sattins, velvet fine, 
•* The rosy-cclour'd camardine.^* Steepens. 
Shakspeare's word may be exemplified from Carew*8 Obte- 
fuiet to the Lady Anne Hay: 

** One shall ensphere thine eyes; another shall 
«* Impearl thy teeth ; a third, thy white and small 
•' Hand shall besnow ; a fourth, incarnadine 
" Thy rosy check »• Wakefield, 
By the mmtitudinout seat, perhaps, the poet meant, not the 
seas of every denomination, as the Caspian, &c. (as some have 
thought) nor the many-coloured seas, (as others contend) but 
the seas which swarm with myriads of inhabitants. Thus 
Homer: 

" n«»T«» !«■' IXeYOENTA ^aeff tt^aiftvh ^t^wtf** 
The word is used by Ben Jonson, and by Thomas Decker, in 
The Wonderful Year, 1603, in which we find •* the multitudinout 
tpawn.** It is objected, by Mr. Kenrick, that Macbeth, in his 
present disposition of mind, would hardly have adverted to a 
property of the sea, which has so little relation to the object 
immediately before him ; and if Macbeth had i-eally spoken this 
speech in liis castle of Inverness, the remark would be just. 
But the critick should have remembered, that tliis speech is 
not the real effusion of a distempered mind, but the composi- 
tion of Shakspeare ; of that poet, who haa put a circumstantial 
account of an apothecary's shop into the mouth of Romeo, the 
moment after he has heard the fatal news of his beloved JulietV 
VOL. VXl. I 
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9d MACBETH, 

j^lakifig the green— >one red.^ 

death ; and has made Othello, when in the anguish of his heart 
he determines to kill his wife, digress fi'om the object which 
agitates his soul, to describe minutely the course of the Pontick 
sea. 

Mr- Steerens objects, in the following note, to this explana- 
tion, thinking it more probable that Shakspeare should refer 
*' to some visible quality in the ocean," than '' to its concealed 
inhabitants ;" ** to U» waters that might admit of discoloration,'* 
than *' to the fishes whose hue could suffer ho change from the 
tinct of blood." But in what page of our author do we find 
his allusions tlius curiously rounded, and complete in all their 
parts ? Or, rather, does not every ps^e of these volumes furnish 
us with images, crouded on each other, tliat are not naturally 
connected, and sometimes are even discordant I Hamlet's pro- 
posing to take up arnu against a iea of troubles is a well-known 
example of this kind, and twenty others might be produced. 
Our author certainly alludes to the waters, which are capable 
of discoloration, and not to the fishes. His allusion to the 
waters is expressed by the word seeu; to which, if he has ad- 
ded an epithet that has no very close connexion with the sub- 
ject immediately before him, he has only followed his usual 
practice. 

If, however, no allusion was intended to the myriads of inha- 
bitants with which the deep is peopled, I believe, by the multitH" 
dirunu tecu, was meant, not the numy-fvaoed ocean, as is sug- 
gested, but the countleu tnatse* of waters vaherever dispersed on 
the nirface of tie globe; the multitudet of seat, as Hey wood has 
it, in a passage quoted below, that perha.js our author remem- 
bered : and, indeed, it must be owned, that his having the plu- 
ral, teat, seems lo countenance such an interpretation; for the 
singular, tea, is equally suited to the epithet tnuititudinoiu, in 
the sense of $^$ff%fT»^ and would certamly have corresponded 
better with the subsequent line. Hfialone. 

I believe that Shakspeare referred to some visible quality in 
the ocean, rather than to its concealed inhabitants; to the 
waters that might admit of discoloration, and not to the fishes, 
whose hue could suffer no change from the tinct of blood. 
Waves appearing over waves are no unapt symbol of a croud. 
•^ A sea of heads" is a phrase employed by one of our ligiti- 
mate poets, but by which of them I do not at present recollect. 
Blackmore, in his Job^ has swelled the same idea to a ridiculous 
bulk: 

" A waving sea of heads was round me spread, 
« And stiU fresh streams the gazing deluge fed." 

He who beholds an audience from the sti^, or any other mul- 
titude gazing on any particular object, must perceive that their 
heads are rused sver each other, veiut unda eupenoenit undam. 
f!t, therefore, our author, by the <* fwMtwtintm sea" does not 
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Rc'Cnter Lady Macbbth; 
Lady M. My hands are of your colour ; but I shame 

mean the aggregate of tea*, he must be understood to desien 
the multitude of' mjoves, or tbe naves that have tie appearance of a 
multitude. In Coriolamu we have — *< tbe many-beaded multi* 
tude.'* SteevcM, 

3 Making the green^^one -red."] The same thongfat occms in 
The Dmanfal of Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 1601 : 

*' He made the green sea red with Turkiah blood.'* 
Again; 

•' The multitudes of seas died r«/with blood." 
Another, not unlike it> is found m Spenser's Ftury ^tMcn, B. 
U,c. x,8t. 48: 

*< The whiles with blood they all the shcMre did stain, 

** And the grey ocean into purple dye.** 
Again, in tiie 19th Son^ of Drayton's PaLyoUnom 

*' And the vast greenish sea discoloured uke to biood,** Steevens, 
The same thought is uiao found in The Two Noble Kinsm^n^ 
liy Fletcher, 1634: 

'< Thou mighty one, that with tby power haat tum'd 

** Green Neptune into purple.** 
The present passage is one of those alluded to in a note at 
.the end of As you Like it. Vol. V, in which, 1 apprehend, our 
author's words have been refined into a sense that he never 
thought of. The other is in Othelio: 

** Put out the light, and then put out the tight." 
The line before us, on the suggestion of the ingenious author 
of The Grafs-Inn youmal, has been printed in 0<Mnie late edi- 
tions in the followinpr manner ^ 

Making the greens-one red. 
Every part of this line, as thus regulated, appears to me ez« 
eeptionable. One red does not sound to my etr as the phrase- 
ology of the age of Elizabeth ; and the green, for the green one, 
or (or the green sea, is, I am persuaded, unexampfed. The 
quuntness introduced by such a regulation seems of an entirely 
different colour from the quaintnesses of Shakspeare. He would 
have written, I have no doubt, " Making the green sea, red," 
(So, in The Tempest : 

*• And 'twixt the green sea and the azure vault 

** Set roaring war.") 
if he had not used the word seas in the preceding line, which 
forced him to employ another word here As, to prevent the 
ear being offended, we have, in the passage before us, *' t^e 
green one,** instead of " the green sea,** so we have in King 
Henry VIII, Act I, sc. ii: " lame one*," to avoid a similar repe- 
tition: ^ 

** They have all new legs, and lanut onfi,** 
Again, in The Merchant of Venice: 
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To wear a heart so whiter IXhock'] I hear a knocking 

At the south entry :— retire we to our chamber: 

A little water clears u^ of this deed : 

How easy is it then ? Your constancy 

Hath left you unattended. — IJKhockingJ] Hark! more 

knocking: 
Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us, 
And show us to be watchers ;— -be not lost 
So poorly in your thoughts. 
Macb. To know my deed.-^'twerc best not knoiir 

myself.* [Knock, 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking l^ Ay, Vould thou 

could'st !^ [Exeunti 



•" A Btag:e where every man must play a part, 
** And mine a tad one." 
Though the punctuation of the old copy ii very often faulty^ 
yet in all doubtful cases it ought, when supported by more deci- 
sive circumstances, to have some litiie weight. In the present 
instance, the line is pointed as in my text : 
Making the green one, red. Mia/one, 
If the new punctuation be dismissed, we must correct the 
foregoing line, and read — *• the multitudinous tea; for how will 
the plural — teat, accoi*d with the green one?" Besides, the sense 
conveyed by the arrangement which Mr. Malone would reject, 
Ss countenanced by a passage in Hamlet: 

** Hath now his dread and black complexion smear'd 
" With heraldry more dismal ; head to foot 
" Now is he total gulet." 
i. e . one red. The expression — ** one red,** may also be justified 
by language yet more ancient than that of Sbakspeare. In 
Genetit, ii, 24, (and several other places in scripture) we have— 
"one flesh." Agtdn, in our Liturgy: ** — be made one fold 
vmder one shepherd." Again, in Milton's Comvt, v. 133 : 
" And makes one blot of all the air." 
But, setting aside examples, are tliere not many uni^e phraaei 
in our author ? Steevent. 

* My bandt are of your colour; but Itbam^ 

To vjear a heart so white.] A similar antithesis is found Ui 
MaiTlowe's Lutt*t Dominion, written before 1593: 

" Your cheeks are black, let not your toui look vjhite.** 

Malone. 
B To hnam my deed, — ^tvoere bett not know mytelf.} i. e. While 
I have the tbougbtt of this deed, it were best not know, ovbelotf 
to myself. This is an answer to the lady's reproof: 
■ be not lott 
Sojnorly in your tbougbtt, Warburtoth 
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SCENE IIL» 
The same* 
Enter a Porter. [^Knocking within. 

Port. Here 's a knocking, indeed ! If a man were 
porter of hell^ate, he sliouid iiave old tunuaig the key.* 
IJSjiockinff.] Knock, knocky knod^: Who 's there, i* 
the name of Belzebub ? Here 's a farmer, that hanged 
hjimself on the expectation .of plenty: Come in time; 
have napkins enough^ about you ; here you '11 sweat 

< Waie Duncan vuth thy knocking /] Macbeth U addressing the 
person who knocks at the outward gate — Sir W. D'Avenant« 
u his alteration of this play, reads-p-(and intended probably to 
point) *' Wake, Duncan, with this knocking {*' conceiving that 
Macbeth called upon i>uncan to awake. From the same mis« 
apprehension, I once thought his emendation right; but there 
is certainly no need of change. MaUme. 

See Mr. Malone's extract from Mr. Whately's Eemarkt on 
tome of the Character* of Shakspeare^ at the conclusion of thi* 
tragedy. Steevent, 

7 ..;r^Ay,*v)ouldtbottcoul(Pst/} The old copy has-^// but 
as ay, the affirmative particle, was thus written* I conceive it 
to have been designed here. Had Shakspeare meant to express 
*« / wouldj" he might, perhaps, only have given w^Would, 
as on many other occasions— The repentant exclamation of 
Macbeth, in my judgment* derives fi:^ce irom the present 
change ; a change which has been repeatedly made in spelling 
this ancient substitute for the word of enforcement"-^, in the 
very play before us . 

If it be urged, thai the line is roughen'd by the- reading I 
would introduce, let not the foUowing verse, in Act III, sc. vi, 
of this very tragedy, be forgotten : 

. <* Wss not that nobly dione ? Ay, and wisely too ?" Steevent, 
s Scene III.} Though ShiAspeare (see Sir J. Reynold's ex- 
cellent note on Act I, sc. vi, p. 60,) might have designedfthis 
scene as another instance of what is called the repoK in paint- 
ing, I cannot help regarding it in a different light. A glmipse 
of comedy was expected by our author's audience in the most 
serious drama ; and where else could the merriment, which he 
himself was always struggling after, be so happily introduced ? 

Stee^jent. 
• — he should have old turning the key."] i. e. frequent, more 
than enough. So, in £:ing Henry IV, P. II, the Drawer says, 
*^ Then here wiH be old utis^'' See note on this psissage. 

I 3 
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for 't. imocking.] Knock, knock: Who 's there, i* the 
other devil's name? Taith, here 's an equivocator, 
that could swear in both the scales against either scale ; 
who committed treason enough for God's sake,* yet 
could not equivocate to heaven: O, come in, equivo- 
eator. IKhocking.'] Knock, knock, knock: Who 's 
there? 'Faith, here 's an English tailor come hither, 
for stealing out of a French hose;^ Come in, tailor; 

1 -,p^ napkins enough — ^] i. e. handkerchiefs. So, in 
PtbeUo.-^ 

<* Your napiin h too little.'* Steevent. 

* — -^ i>ere U an equivocator t^~JtoJbo committed treason enough 
for God*8 take,'] Meaning a Jesuit : an order so troublesome to 
the state in queen Elizabeth and king James the First's time. 
The inventors of the execrable doctrine of equivocation. 

W'arbttrton, 

S -p_^ here U an English tailor com>e hither, for stealing ma 

of a French hose:'] The archness of the joke consists in this, 

that a French hose being very short and strait, a tailor must be 

master of his trade who could steal any thing from thence. 

^ . • ; Warkurton. 

Dr. Warburton has said this at random.- The French hose 
(according to Stubbs, in ^is Anatomie of Alnues) were in the 
year 1595 much in fashion : « The Gallic hosen are made very 
large and wide, reaching down to their knees onfy, voitb three Qt 
foure gardes apeece laid damn along either hose'* 
Again, in Tife Ladies Privilege, 1640: 
« I wear their long 

«* Parisian breeches, with five points at knees, 
« Whose tags, concurring with their harmonious spurs^ 
•« Afford r*re music; thea have they doublets 
•* So short i' th* wust, they seem as twere begv>t 
** Upon their doublets by their cloaks, which to save stufiT 
*» Are but a yearns growth longer than their skirta ; 
** And all this noagazine of device is furnished 
** By your French taylor." 
Agttn, in The Defence of Coney catching, 1592: ** Blest be the 
Trench sleeves and breech verdingales that granu them (the 
tailors) leave to eoney-eateh so mightily.** Steevens. 

When Mr. Steevens censured Dr. Warburton in this place, 
he forgot the uncertainty of French fashions. In The Treasury 
of ancient and modem Times, 1613, we have an account (from 
Guyon, I suppose) of the old French dresses : " Mens hose 
answered in length to their short-skirted doublets ; being made 
close to their limbes, wherein they had no meanes for pockets.'' 
And Withers, in his Satyr against Vanity, ridicules the " spruzo 
diminitive, neat, Frencbman*e hot^J* Farmer, 
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licrc you may roast your goose. iXnoekingJ] Knockf 
knock: Never at quiet! What are you?— But this 
place is too cold for hell. I *11 devil-porter it no further: 
I had thought to have let in some of all professions) 
that go the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire*^ 
l^Kfiocking.^ Anon, anon ; I pray you, remember the 
porter. [^Ofieiu the gate. 

Enter Macduff ancf Lenox. 

Macd. Was it so late, friend, ere you went to bedy 
That you do lie so late ? 

Port. 'Faith, sir, we were carousing till the second 
Gock:^ and drink, sir, is a great provoker of three 
things. 

. Macd, What three things does drink especially pro- 
voke? 

Port, Marry, sir, nose-painting, sleep, and urine. 
Lechery, sir, it provokes, and unprovokes : it provokes 
the desire, but it takes away the performance : There- 
fore, much drink may be said to be an equivocator with 
lechery : it makes him, and it mars him ; it sets him 
on, and it takes him off ; it persuades him, and dis- 



From the following passages in T%e Scornful Lady, by Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, which appeared about the year 1613> it may 
be collected that large breeches were then in fashion : 

Savil/e. [an old steward.] " A comelier wear, I wis, than 
your dangling ilofitJ*' Afterwards Young Lovelv savs to the 
Btewardy— <* This is as plain as your old nUnikin ireecies*' 

Midone, 

4 ...^ tbc primrose way to the everlasting bonfire.] So, in 
SaftrUet: 

" Himself the 6M*mro#e/&flf-5 of dalliance treads." 

Again, in AlVt Well that EruU Well: " —the JUwery %Bay that 
leads &c. to ihe great fire V Chaucer also, in his Ptrtone'i Tede^ 
calls idleness " the greene patb-fway to hell." Steeffens. 

» '^^^till the second cock:] Cockcrowingp. So, in King 
Lear: ** — he be^ns at curfew, and walks till the first cock,** 
Again, in The T^lftbmery leste of the Widow Edith, 1573: 
" The time they pas merely til ten of the clok, 
** Yea, and I shall not lye, till after tlie first cok,^ 

Steeven*, 
It appears, from a passage in JRomeo and Juliet, that Shak- 
speare means, that they were carousing: till three o'clock : 
" ■ The second cock bus crow*d ; 
«" The curfew-beU has toU*d : 'tis tbrte o'clock." Mahri^ 
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heartens him; makes him s.twd to, jaid not rts^nd toi 
Jn conclusion, equivocates hinn in a ^ieep,' and, giving 
hwn the lie, leavers him. 
Macd. I .believe, drink gave tjiee the lie last night; J 

• —in a sleep,"] Surely we shotdd read--<Rto a fleep, or-?^ 
into sleep. M. Mason. 

The Old reading is the true one. Our author frequently uses 
in for into. So. in King Richard III: 

** But, tot, I 'Jl turn yon* feilov in his grave." 
Again, ibid: 

** Falsely to draw me in these vile suspects " Steevent, 
f I believe^ drink gave tbee the lie last night.] It is not veiy 
easy to ascertain precisely the time when Duncan is murdered. 
^.«y The conversation that passes between Banquo and Macbeth, in 
the first scene of this Act, might l6ad us to suppose that when 
Banquo retired to rest it was not nvucb after twelve o'clock : 
" Ban. How goes the night, boy ? 
** Fie. The moon is down ; I have not heard the clock. 
** Ban. And she goes down at tvjelve. 
" Fie. I take 't 'tis later, sir;" 
The king was then " abed;" and immediately after Banquo 
retires lady Macbeth strikes upon the bell, and Macbeth com* 
miits the murder. In a few minutes afterwards the knocking at 
the gate commences, (end of sc ii) and no time can be sup- 
posed to elapse between the second and tlie third scene, because 
the Porter gets up in consequence of the knocking : yet h«re 
IdacdufT talks of last night, and says that he was commanded 
to call timely on the king, and that he fear.s he has almost oyer- 
pass'd the hour; and tlie Porter tells him " we were carousing 
till tke second coci/" so that we must suppose it to be now at 
least six o'clock; for Macduff has already expressed his sur- 
prise that the Porter should lie so late. 

From lady Macbeth's words in the fifth Act,—** One— two— 
*tis time to do 't," — it should seein that the murder was commit- 
ted at tvio o'clock, and thathour is certainly not inconsistent v\ ith 
the conversation above quoted between Banquo and his son ; 
for we are not told how much later than twelve it was w hen 
Banquo retired to rest : but even tliat hour of two will not cor- 
respond with what the Porter and Macduff say in the present 
9cene. 

I suspect our author, (who is seldom very exact in his com- 
putation of time) in fact meant, that the murder should be sup- 
posed to be committed a little before day-break, which exactly 
corresponds with the speech of Macduff now before us, though 
not so well with the other circumstances already mentioned, 
or with lady Macbetlrs desiring her husband to put on his 
nightgown, (that he might have the appearance of one newly 
roused from bed) lest occasion should c^U them, ** and show 
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Port. That it did, sir, i' the very throat o* me: 
But I requited him for his lie ; and, I thmk, being too 
strong for him, though he took up mf legs sometimt^ 
jet I made a shift to cast him.* 

Macd. Is thy master stirring?— 
Our knocking has awak'd him; here he comes. 
Enter Macbeth. 

Lm. Good-morrow, noble sir ! 

Macb, Good-morrow, both J 

Macd. Is the king stirring,- worthy thane ? 

Macb. Not yet. 

Macd. He did command me to call timely on him } 
I have almost slipped the hour. ^ 

Macb. I *ll bring you to him 

Macd. I know, this is a joyful trouble to you ; 
But yet, *tis one. 

Macb. Tiic labour we delight in, physicks pain.* 
This is the door. 

Macd. I '11 make soubold to call, 

them to be loatcberss^ which may signify persons who sit up UOB 
. at night, but can hardly mean those whe do not go to bed tiU 
^la^'breai. 

Shakspeare, I believe, was led to fix the time of Duncan** 
murder near the break of day by Holinshed's account of the 
murder of king^ Dofib, alrcibdy qutHed : « — he Was long in hi« 
oratorie, and there continued till it was late in the night** Don- 
wald^s servants "enter the chamber where the king laie, a 
iittlc before cods crofw, where they secretlie cut his throat.'* 
Donwald himself sat up with the officers of the guard the whole 
•f the night Ma/one. 

• — / made a tbift to cast bim.'] To cast him up, to ease 
my stomach of him. The equivocation is between cast or throw, 
as a term. of wrestling, and cast or cast up- yohnson. 

I find a similar play upon words, in an old comedy, entitled 
The Two Angry Women oj Abingdon, printed 1599: ** —to-night 
he 's a good huswife,, he reels all that he wrought to^lay, and 
he were good nov to play j^t dice, for he casts excellent well.** 

Steevens, 

t The labour vte delight in, physicks pain.'\ i. e. affords a 
cordial to it. So, in TTbe Winter** Tale, Act I, sc. i : " It is a 
gallant child; one that, indeed, phjsickt the subject, makes 
^Id hearts fresh.** Steevens. 

;So, in The Tempest • 

** I'heie be some sports are painful; and their labour 
^^fif light miUmuetMoW,** Maloitf, 
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106 MACBETH. 

For *tis my limited service.^ [Exit Mac». 

Len, Goes the king 

From hence to-day?* 

Macb. He does; — he did appoint it so.* 

Len, The night has been unruly : Where we lay, 
Our chimneys were blown down : and, as they say, 
Lamentmgs heard i* the air; strange screams of death 
And prophesying, with accents terrible. 
Of dire combustion, and confus'd events, 
•New hatch*d to the woeful time. The obscure bird 
Clamour'd the livelong night: some bay, the earth 
Was feverous, and did shake.^ 



1 For 'tU my Ixm^d service.'} ZtmiV^, for appointed. 

Warhurton* 
So> m TtTnon .* 

" for there is boundless theft, 

-** in limited professions." 
1. e. professions to which people are reg^ariy and le^aUy a|>« 
pointed. Steevem^ 

* Goes the king 

From hence to-day?^ I have supplied the preposition-^ 
^om, for the sake of metre. So, in a former «cene, Danom 

** — From hence to Inverness," &c. Steeveru. 

• 'He dots :-~4>e did appoint itso.'\ The words — hedoet—i^Te 
omitted by Hope, Theobald, Hanmer, and Warburton. But 

^^rtiapS bhakspearc designed MaubclhXvsllClLCliilmooU'undw 

•an immediate falsehood, till a sudden recoUection of guilt re- 
«trained hie confidence, and unguardedly disposed him to qualify 
liis assertion j as he well knew the king^s journey was effec- 
tcialty prevented by his death. A similu' trait had occurred m 
a former scene : 

** JL. M. And when goes hence ? 
•' M, To-morrow,— ras he purposes.'* Steeweiu^ 
4 -^— strange screams <f death; 
And'ptopbesyingi viith accents terrtbUy 
Of dire combustion^ and confused events, 
JSFew'hatch'd to tlie woeful time. The obscure bird 
^lamot^^d the livelong night: some say, the earth 
Wasfeverous, and did shake'] These hues, I think, should 
))e:rather re^flated thus : 

— prophesying with accents ierrrbU^ 

Ky Jire combustion and.confui^d evevts. 

lie^ hatched to the woeful tiTne, .the ob§eure'bird 

Clamoured the live-long night, Someu^fH^ torth 
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Maeb. *Twa8 a rough nigfau 

Len. My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A felloe to it. 

Re-enter Macduff. 

Mucd. O horror I horror I. horror Tonguei nor 
heart. 
Cannot conceive^' nor name thee! 

A propb^ of an eiKftf nenJbatci'd seems to be a propietf 
of an event past. And a prophecy nevoJbatc6*(i is a wry expresv 
sion. The term newhatcJb^'d is properly applicable to a lird, 
and that birds of ill omen should be nevo-ba'cb'd to the vxteful 
ttme, that is, should appear in uncommon numbers, is very con* 
fiistent with the rest of the prodigries here mentioned, and with 
the universal ^sorder into which nature is described a» thiowil 
by the perpetration of this horrid murder, yobnton, 

I think Dr. Johnson's regulation of these Tines is improper^ 
Prapietying is what is nevtJtatcb^df and in the metaphor bold$ 
the place of the egg. The events are the fruit of such hatching. 

Steevetu. 
I think Steevens has justly explained this passage, but should 
wish to revA^-propbecyings in the plural. M Mason, 

Dr. Johnson observes, that " a propbecy of an event r«o« 
hatched seems to be a propbeey of an event past. And a prom 
pbecy nevi-batcb^d is a wry expression.** The construction sug- 
gested by Mr. Steevens meets with the first objection. Yet the 
rollowing passage in which the same imagery is found, inclines 
me to believe that our author meant, that nem-batci^d should 
be referred to events^ though the events were yet to come. 
Allowing for his usual inaccuracy with respect to the active and 
passive participle, the events may be said to be « the batcb and 
brood of time." Sec King Benry IF, P. II : 

«• The wliich observed, a man mvy propbesy, 
" With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
** As yet not come to life / which in their seeds 
** And weak beginnings lie entreasured. 
" Such tbings become the batcb and brood of time** 
Here certainly it is the thing or event, and not the propbeey, 
which is the batch of times but it must be acknowledged, the 
word " becom^ sufficiently marks the future time . If therefore 
the construction that I have suggested be tlie true one, hatched 
must be here used for hatching, or ** in the state of being 
hatel^d.** — To the woeful time, means — ^to suit the woeful time* 

Maion€, 
— — some say, the earth 

Wasfeverous, and didsbaie.'] So, in Corioianusf 
« -— . as if the world 
** Was feTerouSy and did tremble.** Steevene. 
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lOa MACBETH. 

Macb. Len. What *s the matter? 

Macd, Confusion now hath made his muster-piece ! 
. Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord's anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o' the building. 

Macb. What is 't you say \ the life ? 

Len. Mean you his majesty? 

Macd. Approach the chamber, and destroy your 
sight 
With a new Gorgon:— Do not bid me speak ; 
See, and then speak yourselves.— Awake ! awake!—- 

\^£x'€unt Macb. ana Len. 
Bing the alarum-bell: — Murder! and treason I 
Banqv.o, and Donalbain 1 Malcolm ! awake ! 
Shake off this downy sleep, death's counterfeit, 
And look on death itself! — up, up, and see 
The great doom's image l—M;;lcolm! Banquo! 
jAs irom your graves rise up, and walk like spri^ht^i. 
To countenance this horror!"^ llieil ring^. 



Tongue, nor beea^^ 



Cui.not conceive, &c.] The use of twt^ negatives, not tQ 
make an afiirmativc, but to deny more 8Ux>ngly, is very common 
m oui- author. So, in ^iitu Cmtar, Act III, sc i : 
*• — — there is no harm 
«* Intended to your person, nor to no Roman else." 

Steevent* 

* — tbi* borror f] Here the old copy adds — Hir.g tbt bell. 

Sttevens. 

The subsequent hemistich— -" What 's the business ?" — which 
completes the metre t,f the \ receding line, without the ^vord8 
** Ring the bell," afiords, in my opmion, a strong presuniptive 
prooi' that these words were only a marginal direction. It should 
be remembered that the stage directions were formerly often 
couched in imperative terms ; " Draw a knife ;** " Play music;" 
** Ring the bell;" &c. In tlie ori^nal copy we have here in- 
deed also— ^e// rings, as a marg^inal direction ; but this was 
inserted, I imagine, fiom the players misconceiving what Shak- 
speare had in truth set down in his copy as adr^^matic direction 
to the property-man, (" Ring the bell*') for a part ot Macdufi 'f 
speech; and/to distinguish the direction >hhich they inserted, 
from the supposed words of the speaker, they departed fiom 
the usual imperative form. Throughout the whole of the pre- 
ceding scene we have constantly am imperative dii-ection to the 
prompter: ** Knock witliin." 

I suppose, it was in consequence of an imperfect recollection 
of this hemistich^ that Mr. Pope, having, in his Preface* 
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MACBETH. 109 

Enter Lady Macbstx. 

Lady M. What *s the bminess, 

That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 
The sleepers of the house \ speak, spcak,^ ■ ■■ ■ 

Macd. O, gentle ladf 9 

'Tis not for you to hear what I can speak : 
The repetition, in a woman^s ear. 
Would murder as it fell.*— ^ Banquo! Banquo! 

Enter BAwquo* 
Our royal master *s murder'd! 

l^du M*\ Woe, alasS 

What, in our house ?• 

Ban. Too cruel, any where ^ ^ 

Dear Duff, I pr'ythee, contradict thyself, 
And say, it is not so. 

charged the editors of the first folio with introdacuig itage- 
directions into their author*! text, in support of his assertion, 
quotes the following line : 

" My queen is inurder*d:— rin^ the little bell** 
a line that is not found in any edition of these plays that I ha^e 
met with, nor, I believe, in any other book. Malone. 

* speai^ 9fitaij — ] These words, which violate the 

metre, were probably added by the players, who wpye of opinion 
that— «Ar<zi, in the following luie, 4ienuknded such an- introduc- 
tion. Steeveru. 

* The repetition, in a footnan*t ear. 
Would murder at it fell."] So, in Bamlet: 

*• — -^ He would drown the stage >irith tears, 
" And cleave the general ear with horrid speech.'* 
Again, in The Puritan, 1607 : ** The punishments that shall 
follow you in this worlds would untb borraur kiU the ear dhould 
hear them related.'* Mala/ne. 

» What, in our bouse?'] This is very fine. Had slje been 
innocent, nothing but the murder itnelf, and not any of its ag- 
gravating circumstances, would naturally have affected her. 
As it was, her business was to appear highly disordered at the 
news. Therefore, like one who has her thoughts about her* 
she seeks for an aggravating circumstance, that might be sup. 
posed most to affect her personally; not considering, that by 
placing it there, she discovered rather a concern for lierseif 
tiianfor the king. On the contrary, her husband, who had re- 
pented the act, and was now labouring under the horrors of «i 
recent murder, in his exclamation,. gives all the ma^^. of sor- 
low for the fact itself. Warburton, 
TOL. VII* ' %. '' 
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Re-emwr MktmwPti tt^'MHOx. 
MM. Ustd 1 Inft died an hour before this chadtt, 
I had livM a biesSbd lifiie ;^ <1^ from "this instJOit, 
There ^-aotinai^' serio«»' i<i ^oHdlty : 
^AMis'iitit toyft^ renown, and grace, is dead;. 
The wine ctf ilile Is^rawh, aind^lie ilhdt^leKs^ 
Is left this vault to brag of. 

■ . 'Enter 'Ma t com and ©oiiAtBAlH. 

Don, What is aioiss?' 

Macb, Ytva are, 4nA daoot kn«vr ili 

The springi t^e hetd, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopped; the very source of it is stQf>p'd* 

JMacd. Your royal &ther V murder'd. 

Mai. O, by whom! 

Len. Those of his chamber, as,it8eem*^,hadd©iie*t5 
Their hands and faces were all badg'd with blo«d,* 
So werfr their daggers, which, unwip'd, wefomad 
tJpon their ihHows:^ 

^hey star*d, and were distracted; no man's Kfc 
Was to be trusted with them. 
' Afcc*. O, yet I do repent me of my fury. 
That I did kill them. 

Macd. Wherefore did you so? 

Macd. Who caalbewise, amazed, temperate, ^and ill* 
rious. 
Loyal and neutral, in amoinent? No ia$ski 
The expedition of my violent love 

I Sad limt dkdanhmit b^hre Mt dkanee, 
I bad In^d a bUttedthnef'] So, in Tbe Wime^M *Dak: 
** ■ Undone t undone ! 

*' If I<night die within this ho«ir, I hsave liv'd 
«* To die when Idesire." Maione. 
t .u-i-tiaag'd <oi7li *A^,] I once thongbt thatt'odr »ttlhor 
imMe haO^d; but badfdU certainly right So, in Tbt Sccdnd 
^tlH ^ Kii^ Stnry VI f 

«« With ffiutdfer»8 crfUMon 6fl«4T.*» Maloat. 
% — ihwr damriy vibicb^ unvfip*d, we found 
Upon tbeir pScowi] This idea, perhuMi, wa» taken feo» 
lU Man of Lawet'TJe, by Chaucer, I. 5(fer, Mr. Tyrwfailt?* 

' «• Ahd^in the bed the blody knif he food." 
Hk^ also the foregoing lines. Steeixm. 
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0\it-raB the pausw reas/QO^«*^ere, laj .Dimcant, . 
His silver slun lac;'d with hU gok^a blQa<l;^ 
And his gash'd stabs lookM like a Inreach in nature* 
For ruin's wasteful entrance:* there, the murderer^, 



*Hert lay Duncan^ 



.S««sUyer«/Ui^l»p'<ifMt^i6if itDldeaAAMMfv] Mit- P^ has 
endeavoured to improve one of tbe«« Iwes, by substituting 
t^Mxry blood for golden blood f butit ma^. be easily admitted that 
fe, who could, on such an occasion, talk of lacing the silver siin^^ 
would lace l^wlth gpliien blood. No amendment can be mad^ 
to this Ihie, of whiQh every word Is equally faulty, but by a ^- 
neral blot. 

It is not Improbable, that Shakspeare put these . f6?ced and 
unaatural metaphors into the ipoutn of Macbeth^ as. a. lyark of 
a^ifice and dissimulation, to show the difference bet»(^^" ^he 
studied langua^ of hypocri^, a^d the natural outcries of sucl- 
den pa^lou. Tbia w^le speech* so considered, is a reipafka- 
We instance of judgment* a^i it consists e^itirely of aotithcais 
;^)d- metaphor. . yo^nton, 

JJii silver «i«n lac'd wtb bit golden bUodt] Tbe^ aUiision is 
tp the decoration of the richest habits wor» in thei age of Shak- 

3>eare, when it was usual to lace cloth of diner wiih gol^, an4 
oth of gddwitti silver. The second of these fashions is men- 
tioned in Much Ado about Nothing, Act HI, sc. iv: " Qloth of 
^d^-^aced with silver,** 

To gild any thing nvitJb blood is a very comn\o« , phrase in the 
old plays. So Heywood, in th&. seqond part of hii^ Iffm Age, 
4A33: 

*• — we have gilt our Greekish arnos, 
*< With blood of ouy own nation.** 
Shakspeare cepeats the image in King.yofy-* 

** Their armours that march'd hence so tilver bright, 
*• Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's blo^.** 

Steevene, 
We meet with the same anttthesia in many other, placef . 
Xhvs, in Much Ado about Nothing: 

*• — to see the fish 

" Cut with her^oWen oarathe nlver »treawk,'* 
Again^ in The Comedy of Errors: 

** Spread o'er the silver waves thy gulden hair^." Maltm^, 
The allusion is so ridiculous on such an occasion^ that it dis- 
covers the declsdmer not to be affected in the manner he would 
represent himself. The whole speech is an unnatural mixture 
of far-fetched and common-place thqu^hts^ that shows him to 
be acting a part. WarburUm, 
. 9 ■■ ? II a breach in nature, 

J^or ruirCsvoastefiU entrance.-] This comparison occurs lik^ 
wise in Sidney's Arcadia, Lib. Ill : " -• b^tJkBrii^ dpwa^ t^ 
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ns MACBETH. 

Stccp'd in the colours of their trad^, their daggers 
Unmannerly breech'd with gore :« Who could i-efrain, 

wals of their armour, making' breach^ ahnoit in every place, 
for troupes of wounds to enter,** Again, in A Herring'^ TjxyUf 
< II poem, 1598: 

** A batter'd breach nobere troopet of wounds may enter 
in.** Steevene. 

• Vnmannerly breech'd v)itb gore:"] The expression may 
mean, that the daggers were covered with blood, quite to their.. 
hreecoes, i. c. their oilte or bandlee. The lower end of a cannon 
is called the breecb of it; and it is known that both to breecB 
-and to unkreecb a.gun are common terms. So, in Beaumont aad 
Fletcher's Ctutom <^ tbe Country : 

** The mun-spring 's weaken'd that holds up his cock, 
** He lies to lie new breecb*d** 
Again, in A Cure far a Cuckold^ by Webster and Rowley: 

*« Unbreecb his barrel, and discharge his bullets." Steepens, 
Mr. Warton has justly observed tliat the word unmannerly !• 
"here used adverbially. So friendly is used for friendily in £ing 
Senry IF, P. II, und faulty forfrxultily in Aeyou Like it, A pas- 
sage in the preceding scene, in which Macbeth's visionary 
dagger is described, strongly supports Mr. Steevens's interpre- 
tation : 

«* 1 see thee still; 

" And on thy blade, and dwfgeon [i. e. bilt or Ao/r] goutt 

of bhod, 
** Which was not so before." 
The following lines in King Henry TJ, P. Ill, may, perhaps, 
lifter all, form the best comment on these controverted words t 
'< And full as oft came Edward to my side, 
" With purple faulchion, painted to tbe bilt 
*\In blood of those that had encoiinter*d him.** 
$oalso, in TJbe Mirrowjor Magistrate*, ISBTi 
•• -^— - a naked sword he had, 
•* That to the Mlts with blood was all embrued.*^ 
Tbe word unmannerly is again used adverbially in King 
Benry VUI.- )» 

" If I have ua'd myself unmannerly 9 " 

So also, in Taylor the Water-poet, Works, 1660, p. 173: 
** These and more the like such pretty aspersions, the outcast 
rubbish of my company hath very liberally and unmannerly and 
ingratefully bestowed upon me.*' 

Though so much has been written on this passage, the com- 
mentators have forgotten to account for the attendants of Dun- 
can being funiished with daggers. The fact is, that in Shak. 
speare's time a dagger was a common weapon, and was usually 
carried by servants and others, suspended at their backs. Sd^ 
hi Romeo and yuliet : 
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That liad a heu%^ loves a^4 m tl)#l hpart 

Courage, tanute Ua Wvq toowq^? ^ 

i^acd. Look to the lady J 

Mq^ WVy 4o ^c bold oui* tongues. 

That most may claim this argumsut ii^if oi^ra? 

•♦ Then I iwtt hty the urvin^ areattar^t dourer on your pale.* 
Again>(^*^* 

" This dagga^ ^th a^ikta'eo ; for Ip I b«| l^aqn^ 

<< Is empty on the back of Montague, 

** And is mis-sheathed in my daughter's boiom !** 

Malcne. 
The sen^ is, in phiin langivige, Daggers filtkily^-^n a foul 
manner,-.— theali)*d with blood. A tcabbdrd ill called a pilches 
a leather coat, in i?om«o/— but you will ask, whenee the a&usion 
of breeches? Dr. Warburton nnd Dr. Johnson have well ob- 
served, that this speech of Macbeth is very artfully made up 
of unnatural thoughts %nd lan^age. In 1605, (the yeur in 
i^icl^ the pl^y appears ip have been written) a book was pub- 
lished by Peter Erondell, (with commendatory Poems by 
pai>iel^ and other wits of the time) called The French Garden, or 
a Rummer Baye* Labour; containing, among other matters, 
some dialonies of a dramatic cast, which, I am persuaded, our 
author reaa in the English i and froH{i wliich he took, as he sup- 
posed, for his present purpose, this quaint expression. I will 
4^ote literatim ftonx tlie §th dialogue : ** Boy ^ you do nothing 
hiVt pUy tricks here, go fetch your master's silver-hatched dag- 
gers, you have not brushed th^lr breeches^ bring the brushes, 
and brush them before me.** — Shakspcare was cKceived by the 
pointing, and evidently supposes breeches to be a new and aifected 
term for scabbards. But had he been able to have read the 
French on the othe^ P^ge, even as a learner^ he inu9t hav« been 
set right at once : *' Q.arj^on, vous ne faites que badiner, allez 
querir les poigpards argentcz de vos maistrea, vous nSivez pas 
cspousset^ leur hdut'de'Chausses,**^-ih€\r breeches, in the com- 
mon sense of the word: as in the next sentence bas-dc" 
ehaussesf stockings, and so on through all the articles of dress. 

Farmer. 
7 Look to tim isi^.] Mv. Whateley. fmm ndioM ingenious 
remarks on this play I have alreai\y i^ade a\arge es^tract, justly 
fibservea that, « oji l*dy Macbetli's 'seeining to fkint^^-wbile 
Hanquo and Hactfuff ftre ^oUoitous %bout her^ Macbeth, by his 
^Qponcem. h^tvays a conscioui^ness ti^at the fainting is feijped.^ 
1 may add, that a bold and hardened villain would, from a 
Vflfined policy, have aaaumed the appearance, of being alarmed 
^bout her, lest this very ipiputation Jihould arise againat him: 
tbe irresolute l^a^^ ifi PQt ^u^ciently ^ e^use t^ ^t «uch m 
pait. JU^/ntf, 
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Don. What should be spoken here, 
. Whire our fate, hid within an augre-hole,* 
May rush, and seize us ? Let 's away ; our teara 
Are not yet'brew'd. 

MaL Nor our strong sorrow on' 

Th$ foot of motion. 

Ban. Look to the lady :— 

\^Lady M. U carried out^ 
And when we have our naked frailties hid. 
That suiFer in exposure,^ let us meet^ 

• • — here. 

Where our fate, bidmHun an enigre-bote,"] The oldest copy 
reads only '* — in an augrehole." I have adopted the correc- 
tion of the second folio— wifMn. 
Mr. Malone reads-r 
" Mere, where our fatej^ hid in an augre-hole."^ Steevens, 

In the old copy the word here is printed in the preceding line. 
The lines are disposed so irregularly in the original cation 
of this play, that the modem editors have been obUged to take 
' many liberties similar to mine in the regulation of the metre. 
In this very speech the words our tear* do not make part of the 
following line, but are printed in that subsequent to it. Per- 
haps, however, the regulation now offered is unnecessary ; for 
the word where may have been used by our author as a dissylla- 
ble. The editor of the second folio, to complete the measure* 
reads— «>f>i^tn an augre-hole. A word having been accidentally 
omitted in King Shay V: ** — Let us die in [fight]," Mr. 
Theobald, with equal impropriety, reads there — " Let us die 
inttant:^ but I believe neither transcriber or compositor ever 
believe, even they will not deny their having occasionally fur- 
omitted ha^ a word. Malone. 

More skilful and accurate compositors- than those employed 
in our present republication, cannot easily be found ; and yet, I 
nished examples of the omission of half a word. 

•_ vithin an augre-hole,] So, in Coriolanwc 
" — confin'd 
•* Into an augre** btre.'* Sieeven*. 

* — — on ^ The old copy— ujbon. Steevene, 

1 And vfhen vw have our naked frailtiea hid. 
That tuffer in expoiure,"] i e. when vje have clothed our haff' 
drewt bodies^ which may take cold from being expoted to the atr. 
It is possible that, in such a cloud of words, the meaning might 
escape the reader. Steevent. 

The Porter, in his short speech, had observed, that •* thia 
place [i. e. the court in which Banquo and the rest now are,] la 
too cold fbr hell.** Mr Steevens^s explanation l<i likewiae sup- 
parted by the following passage in Tlmoft ^ iUiftou; 
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And qvettlon this most bloody piece of worky 
To know it ftirther. Fears and scruples shake us; 
In the great hand of God I stand ; and, thence^ 
Against the undivulgM pretence I fight 
Of treasonous malice*' 

Macb. Apd so do I. 

Jin. So aU. 

Macb. Let 's briefly put on manly readiness. 
And meet i' the hall together. 

jiU. Well contented. 

[Exeunt all but Mal. and Dok. 

JMb/. What will you do f Let 's not consort with them: 
To show an unfelt sorrow, is an office 
Which the felse man does easy : I '11 to England. 

Don. To Ireland, I ; our separated fortune 
Shall keep us both the safer : where we are. 
There 's daggers in men's smiles : the near in bloo^ 
The nearer bloody.^ 

w Can the creatures, 

' «• Whose naked nature* live in all the spight 
-** Of wpeakful heaven." Malone. 
S In the great band of God Ittand,- and, tience, 
Jgahut tie undivulg^d pretence I fight 
W treasonous malice.'] Pretence U intention, design, a sense 
in which the word is often used by Shakspeare. So, .in 7%e 
Winter's Tale: " — conspirine with Caroillo to take away the 
life of our sovereign lord the king, thy royal husband, tfic pre* 
tence whereof being by circumstance partly laid open.'* Again, 
in this tragedy of Macbeth : 

*' What good could they pretend?^ 
i. e. intend to themselves. Banquo's meaning is,—- in our pre- 
sent state of doubt and uncertainty about this murder, I have 
nothing to do but to put myself under the direction of God; 
and, rel3ring on his support, I here declare ibyself an eternal 
enemy to this treason, and to all its further designs that have not 
yet come to light Steevens. 

Band, as Mr. Upton has observed, is here used for p&iver, 
or firovicknce. So, in Psahn xxii: •* Deliver my soul from 
the sword, my darling frc.m the power [Heb. from the handj^ 
of the dog.*» In King Henry T, we have ag^in the same 
expression : 

" — Let us deliver 

'* Our puissance into tht hand of God** Malone. 
* ^— the near in blood. 
The nearer bloody, ^ Meaning, that he suspected Macbe^ 
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,3rt« WACBETTIf- 

Is, to.9^v<M4 tbe«ii|ii. TheMoTQi |(i bovf^l 
And let us noA be diaHHjF ^ h^'^^^^fii^n^ 
But shift away : There 's waiHr^i^ ifir tba>l^ ti»^. 
Which steals U»<d& witeXk there 's no mercy t^ 

SCENE IV, 

ffWkm^ ^ Castle. 

Enter Bg^s^ <m(i an old M^Uiv 

Oiiil M^ Threescore aikc) ten I can rememlier well} 
Within the volume cvf which time, 1 have seen 
Hours dceadfu), and things strange ; bi«t thi« sore ni^ht 
Hath Iriied former knowings. 

Rosse, Khs gfiod fia.'ther^ 

Thou see'st, the heavens, as troubled with man's act, 
Threaten his bloody stage : by the clock, *tis day, 
And yet dark pight strangks the travelling lamp: 
Is it night's predominance, or the day's shame, 
That darkness docs the face of earth inleiab, 
When living light should ki$s it ?* 

to b« the murderer; fer he was the neaimtin bteed to th# tw6 
{oinceSi, being the cousin-gennan of Puiicaa. Stttnmu. 

^ This murderSus shaft that ** sha%^ 
Hath not yet ligb^iil The d«»i^ tO fx the TOMrfler Upon 
icane innocent person ha,s~nat yet taken effect- yok*oji. 

The shc^t h notjfft li^ki^i, ajid tkough it hoA. d^n^ mischief ^ 
it9ifiiS^t> "W* -^ow r^a9on. tq appKe^end stU( Tnore befor% it has spent 
iu force andfalU ta the ground. The ead for wluch t^ie ipurd^r 
wsi» committed U pot y<t ^ttsuned- The de%th of the kin^ 
only, could neither insure the crown to M*fcbeth»noa'?cc<5mplish 
any other purpose, while his Sfin^ were yet Uvin^ who bad, 
therefore, just reaactn lo apprehend th^y i^oiild be removed hy 
the saioe means. 

Such another thought occurs in 4»«<f JX'Jwboift. ISffi^i 
*• The chain-snot of thy lustu^ef aloft, 
'< And it must murder," kjc» Sifevem* 

* — darkness does the face of earth bitom^. 
When living light should kiss 1/ .?] After the muvdei^ •f kinjf 
iHfie, (si^ HiitiBshed) «« f<«the ^ace<tf tm OMMtka tc^p^ther 
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MACBETH. 117 

<MM. 'Tisunnaturtl, 

Even like the deed that 's done. On Tuesday last) 
A fitlcon, tow 'ring in her pride of place^^ 
Was by a mousing owF hawk'd at, and kill'd. 

JRosse. And Duncui's horses, (a thing most strangci 
and certain) 
Beauteous and swift, the minions of their race,* 
Tum'd wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung outy 
Contending 'gainst obedience, as they would make 
War with mankind. 

Old M. 'Tis said, they eat each other. 

JRosse. They did so; to the amazement of mine eyea^ 

there appeared no swine by day» nor moooe by nifj^ht, m anie 
|>art of the realme, but still was the sky covered with continual 
clouds; and sometimes such outrageous winds arose with 
ligfatenings and tempests, that the people were in g^at fear of 
present destmcUon.**— It is evident that Shaktpeare bad Una 
passage in his thoughts. Malone, 

See note at the end of the play, with a refereace to p. 74. 

Steeveng, 

• — -— in her pride of place,] Finely expressed, for confidence 
m iu quaiity» Warburton. 

In a place of which she 8e^>n«d proud i—4n an ctovated sitiuu 
tion. MaCane- 

7 — by a mousing onl — ] i. e. by an owl that was hunting 
for mice, as her proper prey. Wholly, 

This b also found among the prodigies' consequent on king 
I>ufie's murder : ** There was a tparbinak strangled by an owl.'* 

Steeven$. 
. • — — nunion* of their racCfl Theobald reads— 
— tniniont of the race, 
very probably, and very poeUcally- yobnton, 

Tbeir is probably the true reading, the same expression being 
found in Romeut and Juliet , 1562, a poem which Shakspeare haa 
isertainiy read : 

*' There were two ancient slocks, which Fortune high 

did place 
** Above the rest, endew'd with wealth, the nobler ^ 
tbeir race.** Malone, 
I prefer '* minions of tbe race," i. e. the favourite horses on 
tiife race-ground > Thus, in Henry IF, P. I, we have ** minions 
of tbe moon." The horses of Duncan have just been celebrat* 
cd for being raifi. 

Most of the prodigies just before mentioned are related by 
Hollnshed, as accotnpaiiying king DutTe*s death; and it ia in 
particular asserted, tbaf. bortc* oftin^iular beauty aidiw{^iimi4H 
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M« MAeiBTli. 

ThulJodi'd.ikpQn *t. Here comes the good Macduff^*— 

Enter Macduff. 
How goes the world,, sir, now? 
. Macd. Why, seejrounot? 

Ro88€, Is *t known, who did this more than bloody 
deed? 

Macd. Those that Macbeth hath slain. 

Koa%€, Alas^ the day J 

What good could they pretend?* 

Macd, They were subcMTj'di, 

Malcolm* and Donalbain, the king's two sons* 
Art stol'n away and fled; which puts upon them 
Suspicion of the deed. 

Ro88€. 'Gainst nature still: 

Thriftless ambition, that wilt ravin up^ 
Thine own life's means! — ^^Th«« 'tis aaoat Ukej^ 
The soieretgnty^ will fall upon Macbeth J 

Macd. He is already nam'd; and gone to Steao^ 
To be inr\xsted. 

Rosae^ Where is Duncau'a.bodjt? 

Macd, Carried to Colmes-kill;^ 

• WJiat^ood could they \it^\jtxi\(\ To pretend is h^re to /ro- 
fme to thenkMthe^t to set before tJbenuehe* as a motive of "actioii. 

yobnton. 

To pretend, in this instam^e, as in many others, is simply to 
intend, to dengu, Steevens. 

So. in Goulart's Ristoriet, 1607: ** Th? carauell arriued safe 
kt her pretefided port.** p. STS. Again, p. 586: "As tor the 
Sclauonian captaine, he cast himselfe into the sea, meaning to 
swiipme vnto the shelfes neere vnto the fort, where, bee /re- 
tendedto saue himselfe." Ritton, 

* that wilt ravin up — ^] The old copy rftadsr— wi//. 

Corrected by Sir Thomaa Uanxner. MaUmt 

s Then *tU tnott Uke,'\ To comptele the measure, I sup* 

|K)fle, with Sir T. Hanmerv that etff author wrole«-i^ 
Why, then it it most like, — . Steevens. 
3 Then *tU mott li^e^ 
The 9owrei^ty vjiHfall upon Mncbefh.1 Macbeth, b^ bis 
birth, stood next in the succession to the crown, immediately 
,a^er the sons of Duncan. King.l^alcolm, Diuicaji's predeces- 
^r, had two daughters,, the eldest of whom was the mother of 
.StiwcamUH^ X^^upgeiUt,, t)^. i^other fg Ma^b«the BaUnsbed. 
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.NTAXSaAKt. m 

The sacred Mfi^bioWBt^9f liis {irede^enbfs, 
And guardian of tbeir boi)«». 

Jiosae: Wlfl'folliltd^COIIcl? 

^M6cd. No, coam, I *i\ to tHfe. 
^Q»«e. W«U, I wiU skitter. 

Al^rc/. Well, may you see things well d8Be..tlwies^-« 

adieu I 

Lest our old rolnts^it easier than our new I 
Ros»e, Father, farewel* 

Old M. God's benison go with you; and with thoat 
That would mal(e.good of bady and iriendsiof foc^i 



ACT ni....,SCENE 1. 

Fores* A Room in the FalaUm 

9nter Bani^vo. 

Ban.. Thou hast it now, king, Cawdor, Olatnisj aUf 
As the weird women promis'd ;5 and, I fear, 
Thou play'dst must foully for 't : yet it was saidf 
It should not stand in thy posterity ; 
But that myself should be the root, and father 
Of many kings. If there come truth from them, 
(As uppn thee, Macbeth, their speeches slune,)^ 

* — ColftuS'kiUf] Or CblmMl, is the famous lofia, me 
of the western isles, which Dr. Johnson visited, and describes 
in his Tour. Molinshed scai-cely mehdons the death of any of 
the ancient kings of Scotland, without taking notice of thi^ir 
being^ buried with their predecegsors in Colme-kill. Steevens. 

It IS now called IcolmkUL Kill, in the Brse language, •iigiii- 
§e»9i6i{rjfing'place Malme, 

* Tbou bast it now, king, Canvdor, Glamis, all. 

At tbt vjeird vsomen promised; ] Here we haVe another pas- 
sage, that might lead us to suppose that the thanesbip of 
Glamis descended to Macbeth subsequent to his meeting the 
weird sisters, though that event had certainly taken place before . 
See; p. 37. MaUme. 

* {jUMpon4bee, Matbetk^ihtir Aftedkt Ms^t) ^] SbkiM^ for" 
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*» MACB£TH* 

Whf , by the veritie? on thee made good) 

May they not be my oracles as well, 

And set me up in hope ? Buti hush ; no more. 

9ene( sounded' Enter Macbkth, as king; Lady Mac* 

BETH, aa queens Lenox, Rosse, Larda^ Ladies^ and 

Jittendant9* 

Macb, Here 's our chief guest. 

Lady A£ If he had been forgotten. 

It had been as a gap in our great feast, 
And all things unbecoming. 

Macb, To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir. 
And I *11 request your presence.^ 

Ban, oLeuf */«*w- Kc<y/v»»tfo''^ ^Let your highneiB ' 
Command upon me;^ to the which, my dudes 

Shine, for appear with all the Imtre of coMpic$toui truth. 

I rather incline to Dr. Warburton's uiterpretation. So> in 
King Henry VI ^ P I, sc. ii : 

" Heaven, and our lady g^cious, hath it pleased 
** To tbine on my contemptible estate." Steevent* 
^ And 1 *\\ request your presence."] I cannot help suspecting this 
passage to be corrupt, and would wish to read : 
And 1 request your pretence, 
Macbeth is speaking of the present, not of any future, time 
Sir W. D'Avenant reads: 

And all request your presence. 
The same mistake has happened in King Richard IIJ^ Act % 
so. iii, where we find in the ibiio: 

" O Buckingham, /'// kiss thy princely hard,—" 
instead of — /kiss — the reading of the quarto 

Jn Timon of- Athens the same error is found more than once. 

Malone. 
The old reading i^, I beliere, the true one. So, in King 
yohn.' 

** I V/ tell thee, Hubert, half my power" &c. Steevens, 

• hetyour highness 

Command upon fne/'] Thus the old copy) and perhaps 

rightly, though modern editors have been content to read— Xajr 

your highness &c. Every unrx)utii phrase in an ancient author 

should not be suspected of con uplion. 

In As you Like it an expression s'>mewhat similar occurs : 

*• And take upon command what help we have.'* Steevene. 
The change was suggested by Sir W. D' Avenant*s alteration 
of this play: it was made by Mr Rowe. Malone 

I should rather read lay, or set your command upon me, than 
ig^: for unless comnkotui is used as a aoun» there is nothing ta 
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MACBETH^ q» 

Are with a most indiBsoluble tie 
For ever knit.^ 

Atacb. Ride you this aftemooD? 

Ban. Ay, my good lord. 

Mucb. We should have else desir'd your good advice 
(Which still hath been both grave and prosperous) 
In this day's council; but we '11 take to-morrow.^ 



which the following words-«-to the wbtch-^-ctOk poMibly refer.^ 

s — — to tie niicb^ fny duties 

Jre with a mott inditmUitUe tie 

For ever knit.] So, in our author'g Dedication of hit Hope 
ttj Lucreee, to lord Southampton, 1594: " What I have done 
J8 yours, being part in all I have devoted yours. Were my 
worth greater, my duty would show greater; meantime as it if, 
it IS bound to your lordship.*' Malone, 

1 —-wtfV/ take (o-nuirrow.] Thus the old copy, and, in my 
opinion, rightly. Mr. Malone would read— 

*• — we *ll talk to-morran, Steeveru. 
I proposed this emendation some time ago, and having since 
met with two other passages in which the same mistake has 
liappened, I trust I shall be pardoned for giving it a place in my 
text. In King Henry T, edit. 1623, we find, 

*♦ For 1 can take [talke] for Pistors cock is up.** 
Again, in The Tvio Gentlemen of Verona^ 1623, p. 31 : " It is 
no matter for that, so she sleep not in her taie.*^ [instead of 
talJke, the old spelling of tali.l On the other hand, in the firi^ 
scene of Hamlet, we find in the folio, 1623 : 

«• — then no planet strikes, 

" No fairy talJ^es :." ^ 

So again, in the play before us : 

*' The interim having weigh'd it, let us epeaJt 

** Our free hearts each to other.** 
Again, Macbeth says to his wife : 

« We will speai fiirther.** 

Again, in a subsequent scene between Macbeth and the aft* 
sassins : 

" Was it not yesterday we spoie together ?*' 
In Othello we have almost the same sense, expressed in other 
Words : 

** — — - To-morrowy with the eai-liest, 

*• Let me have speech with you.** 
Had Shakspcare written taie, he would surely hare said^ 
*«^but we '11 lake U to-morrow.^ So, in the first scene of the 
second Act, Fleancesays to his father: ** 1 take '», *tis latcr^ 
«tr«" Malone, 

VOL* VII. I, 
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1^ UACSttn. 

Is *t far you ride? 

Ban, As far, my lord, as will fill up the tiint - 
*Twixt this and suppef t go tiot itty feorse the*bettcr,« 



I do not perceive the necessity of fthange. Tke poet's mesiv 
Ing could not be misundentood. His end was answered, if his 
langak^ waslntelUg^letoyMaudiehce. He little supposed 
the time would arrive, when his words were to abide the 
strictest scrutiny of verbal criticism . With the ease of conver- 
sation, therefore, he copied its incorrectness. To tahf is to «<•, 
to employ. To taJ^ time is a common phrase ; and where is 
the impropriety of saying — **"wc '11 fo^'to-moffOW?*^ i. e." we 
will mqfe ute <f to-morrow. So, in King Btnty VI^ P. Ill, 
ActV,scJ: 

«• Come, Warwick, take the time." 

Banquo, ^* without a prompter," must hsve miderstood, by 
this famUiar expression, that Macbeth would employ to«morrow^ 
as he wished to have employed to-day. 

When Pistol says — ** I can taie^* — he means, he can kindle, 
©r lay hold, as fire does on its object. — So Dryden, speaking of 
.flames : 

" At first they warm, then scorch, and then they take.** 

Ag«in, ui Froissart's Cbronicle\ Vol. II, cap. C.xcii, foL 
CCxliii, b. ** -—he put one of the torches that his servauntes 
helde, so nere, that the heate of the fyre entered into the flaxe 
Xwherein if fyre take^ there is no remedy);" &c. 

That the words talk and take may occasionally have been 
printed for each other, is a fact which no man conversant with 
the press will deny: and yet the bare possibility of a similar 
mistake in the present instance, ought to have little weight ill 
exposition to an old reading sufficiently intelli^ble. 

The word take is employed in quite a difierent sense by Flc- 
ance, and means-^-to understand in any particular tense or man* 
ner. So, Bacon: *• I take it, that iron brass, called white brasi^ 
hath some mixture of tin." Again, in ^ing Henry VIII: 

•' there, I take it, 

** They may, cum privilegio, wear away 
** The lag end of their lewdness." Steevens. 

« — go not my horee the better,] i. e if he does not pj well* 
Shakspeare often uses the comfiarathe for the potittve and 
^PerUai^, So, in Ling Kear: 

«* — her smiles and tears 

" Were like a better day." 
Again, in Macbeth: 

" — it hath cow*d my better part of man.** 
^gain/m King yobn: 

" Nay, but make haste ; the better foot before." 
Again, in P. Holland's translation of Pliny's Kat'Hiwt.B, IX, 
C; xiyi: ^' Many are caught out of their fellowes handv if they 
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MACBETH, 124 

I must become a borrower of the nighty 
T^or a dark hour, or tffraln« 

Macb. Fail not our fenst* 

Ban, My lord, I will not. 

Macb. We hear, our bloody cousins are bestow'd " 
In England, and in Ireland; not confessing 
Their cruel parricide, filling their hearers 
With strange invention : But of that to-morrow; 
When, there wiibal^ we shall have cause of state, 
Craving'us jointly. Hie you to horse : Adieu, 
Till your return at night. Goes Fleance with you ? 

J3an. Ay, my good lord: our tii^e docs call upon us. 

Macb. I wish your horses swift, and sure of foot ; ' 
And so I do eommend you to their backs.^ 

Farewel. \^Exit Ban, 

L.et every man be master of his time 
Till seven at night; to make society 
The sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 
Till supper-time alone : while then, God be with you. 
[Exeunt Lady M. Lords, Ladies, ^c^ 

bestirre not themselves the better.^ Thus also Virgil: 
** — — oblitos famx meiiorit amantes." 
It may, however, mean, If my horse does not g^ the better 
for the haste I shall be in to avoid the nieht. Steeven*, 

Mr. Steevens's first interpretation is, 1 believe, the true one. 

It is supported by the ibliowing passage in. Stowe^s Sunoey 6f 

hondam^ 16a3 : « — and hee that hit it not full, if he rid not Uie 

fatter^ had a sound blow in his neck, with a bag full of sajnd 

hanged on the other end." Malont. 

' ^ And 90 /(& commend 70U to tbelr bach.^ In old language 
one of the senses of to commend was to commit^ and such is the 
meaning here, ^o^m King KicbardJJ: 

" And now he doth commend his arms to rust.'* Malone, 
So, in Milton's Comm, v. 831 : 

<• Commended her fair innocence to the ftood.** 
Commend^ however, in the present instaace, may only be a 
civil term, sigmfying--*n«^. Thus, in King Henry VIII: 

** The king's majesty commends his good opinion to you.'* 
Thus also, in Chiqunan's version of the eigbteeath Book of 
Vomer's Odyssey .* 

" The others other wealthy gifts commended 
« To her fair hand." 
What Macbeth, therefore, after expressing his friendly wis 
telative to their horses* appears to meas, is-«^o I §md («r dkh 
miss) you to mount them. Ste^vent, 
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184 MACBETH. 

Sirrah) t word: * Attend those men our pleasure? 
^tten. They are, my lord, without the palace ga^ 
Mad. Bring them hefore us, — l£xit Atten.] To b^ 
thus, is nothing ; 

But to be safely thus: — Our fears in Banquo 

Stick deep ; and in his royalty of nature' 

t^eigns that, which would be fear*d: 'Tis much hf 
dares ; 

And, to* that dauntless temper of his mind, 

He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour^ 

To act in safety. There is none, but he 

Whose being I do fear: and, under him^ 

My genius is rebuk'd ; as, it is said, 

^ark Antony's was by C»8ar.^ He chid the sisterly 



* Sirraby a vscrd: fcc] The old copy reads— 
Sirrab, a tuord with you : Attend tbote men our pleatvrtf 
'^ The words I have omitted are certainly spurious. The inetv^ 
is injured by them, and the sense is complete without them. 

Steevenii 
s — - royalty of nature — ] Soyahy^ in the present instance, 
JRgnifies noblenets, supreme excellence. Thus, m T^elfib Ni^bt^ 
we have ** Sport royal,** for excellent sport; and Chaucer, in 
his Squiere*8 Tale, has '* eronned malice,** for eminence ofmaU^ 
frity, Steewne, 

< — — to — '] i. e. in addition to. See p. 15, n. 4. Steevem, 
^ ^.^^ to tbat dauntless temper of bis msnd. 

He hath a wisdom that doth guide bis valour ^ So» i^ 
Aapman's versibn of the fifteenth Iliad,* 

** — superior to his sire in feet» fight, noblenes 
*< Of all the virtues ; and ail tbose did sucb a visdonm 
guide, — *• Steevens. 
i My genius is rebui'df as, it is said, 
Mark Antony's was hj Caesar.] For the sake of metre, the 
pnenom^ — Mari (which probably was an interpolation) might 
safely be omitted. Steevens. 

Though I would not often assume the critiek's prinlem of 
tieinr confident where certainty cannot be obtained, nor inoulge 
myself too far in departing from the established reading; yet I 
cannot but propose we rejection of this passage, which I believe 
was an insertion of some player, that, having so much learning 
as to discover to what Shakspeare alluded, was not willing that 
his audience should be less knowing than himself, and has 
therefore weakened the author's sense, by the intrusion <^ a re- 
SMOte and Uieleaaioiafc into a^peech bm^ from a OMB wMlf 
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Wbtti flnt^ef put the name of king upon me. 
And bade them speak to him ; then, prophet-like^ 
They haD'd hnn &ther to a line of kings : 
Upon my head they placM a fruitless crown^ 
And Pit a barren sceptre in my gripe. 
Thence to be wrench'd wtlh an uniineai hand 
No son of mine succeeding. If it be so« 
For Banquo's issue have I fil'd my mind;^ 



MMsessed widi his ovft present condition, and therefete ndt at 
feisure to ei^ifaun his own afiuaiont to himself. If tbeie words are 
taken away, by which not only the thought, but the numbevs 
are injured, the lines of Shakspeare close together without 
any traces of a breach : 

Mjf geniut U rebuild. Me chid tie sister* •^, 
This note, was written before I was fully acquainted with 
i^ht^ifMpetre'B manner, and' I do not now think it of much 
weight : for thoufi^h the words which I was once wiUing to eject, 
leem interpolated, I believe they may still be genuine, and added 
hy the author in his revision. Mr. Heath cannot admit the 
measure to be faulty. There is only one foot, he says, put to 
another. This is one of the effects of literature n minds not 
mturally perspicacious. Every boy or girl finds the metre im« 
perfect, but the > pedant comes to its defence with a tribcachys 
or an anapvst, and sets it right at once, by applying to one Ian* 
guage the rules of another. If we may be allowed to change 
feet, like the old comick writers, it will not be easy to write a 
line not metrical. To hint tlib once is suificient. ffobnsoh. 

Our author having alluded to this circumstance in Antony and 
CUepatra^ there is no reason to suspect any interpolation hevt; 
** Therefore, O Antony, stay not by his side : 
** Thy dxmon,that *s toy spirit which keeps Ihee, is 
^' Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 
*» Where Caesar's is not ; but near Jbtjn thy angel - 
** jiecoines ajear, as being o'erpawer'd.** J^aione. 

a JVr ManquoU issue ba'oe I V^d flo^ mindi\ We should Madf 

n ■■■ ■ ' 'filed nty tniaf// 

l.«. defiled. Warbttrum. 

This mark of contraction is not neeesssiT. To/i^is in the 
J»ishops^ilfMr. yi>buon. 

So, in The Jievenger's Tragedy, 1608u' 

** He call'd his lathei' TiUain, and me strmnpet, 
•*\ -A tiame I do abhor to file my lips with." 
Again, in 7!6e Miseries ofinf6rc*d Marriage^ l€07i ** «•• lifcf . 
smoke through achimney that Jiksjsikl the way it f^oes/* Again, 
la Speoser'a F^y ^Hih B. HI, c. i^ 

*' She lightly lept out vHnerJUed bad.'' 
^3 
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^6 MACBETH. 

For them the gracious Duncan hare I murder^t 
Put rancours in the vessel of my peace 
Only for them ; and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the common enemy of man^^ 
To make them kings, the seed of Banquo kings i' 
Rather than so, come, fate, into the list. 
And champion me to the utterance l^--~«Who 'a 
there ?— » 



' * — — * the common enemy of hmm,] It b alwajrs an enten* 
(ainment to an inquisitiTe reader, to trace a sentiment to itii 
original source; and thereforcy tbough the term «t«fnf £^ Truzn^ 
applied to the devil» is in itself natural md obidousy yet soma 
may be pleased with being informed^ that Shakspeareprobably 
borroweicl it from the first lines of The JDeMtruction cj Troyy a 
hook which he is known to have read. This expcession, how- 
ever, he might have had in many other places. The word fiend 
ngniiies enemy. yoJbnton. 

Shakspeare repeats this phrase in Taeffib 2rtgbt, Act III* 
•c. iv : •* — Def^ the devil : consider he 's an enemy tomankmdy 
Agun^ in Furfax's Ttueo^ IV, i: 

<* The ancient foe to man and mortal seed, 

** His wannish eies upon them bent askance/' Steeven^ 
s .— — the seed of Banqno kingt .H The old copy reada-^ 
ieed«. CoirectedbyMr. Pbpe. Mahne, 
% .-.— eome^ fate^ into the liet. 
And champion me to the utterance J^ This passage win be 
best explained by translating it into the language from whence 
the only word of difficulty in it is borrowed. ^Ke la dettin^ «e 
rentdi en lice, et rn^elle me dome un d^ a Foutrance. A chal- 
lenge^ or a combat a Poutrance, to extremity, was a fixed term 
in uie law of arms, used when the combatants engaged with an 
adhtmintemednum, an intention todettrov each other, in opposition 
to trials of skill at festivals, or on othet occasions, where the 
•ontest was only for reputation or a prize. The sense therefore 
ift Let fate, that hoe foredoomea the exaltation of the tmei^ 
Bampio, enter the liete againet me, vtith the utmoet antmotitY, tn 
defence of ite own decreet, vthich I vill enckavour to invalidate, 
moatever be the danger, yobneon. 

We meet with the same expression in Gawin Douglas's trans* 
latioa of Virgil, p. 331,49: 

** That war not put by Greikis to utterance,** 
Again, in The Mietory of Graund Amoure and la belFfteelte, (^4 
by Stephen Hawes, 1555: 

« That so many monsters put toWterance*** 
Agidn* and more appositely, in the 14th hook of Goiding't 
Cranslation of Ovid's Metatnorjiotie : k 
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MACBETK Ikr 

Mf^enier Attendant, viM tw Mnrdereis. 
Kow to the door, and stay there till we calL^ 

iExU Attends 
Was it not yesterday we spoke together ? 
1 Mur. It was, so please your highness. 
Macb. Well then, no# 

Have you considerM of my speeches ? Know, 
That it was he, in the times past, which held you 
So under fortune ; which, you thought, had heen 
Our innocent self: this I made good to you 
In our last conference ; pass'd in probation with you, 
How you were borne in hand i' how cross'd ; the iiic 
struments; 

*< To both Uie parties at the length from batteU for to rei^ 
•« And not to fight to uiterancer 
Shakspeare uaes it t^tAn in CynMdie, Act IIli tc. i. 

Steeoai^ 
4 Now to the door, md Mtay there till oe tati,"] The old copy 
rt9A» — 

Now gfo to the door, he* 
but, for the sake of versification, I suppose the word go which if 
understood, may safely be omitted. Thus, in the last scene of 
the foregoin? Act: 

"Wiuyouto Scone? 
*« No, cousin, / V/ to Fife*' 
In both these instances^ is mentally inserted. Steeven$, 

B ^^paMi*d in probation with you, 

J9bo you were borne in hand ; b^c] The words— vi>i6 yoit^ 
I regard as an interpolation, and conceive the passage to havil 
been originaUy given thus : 

in our Uut eov^ereneef patt inprohation how 
Tou were borne in band, how crott'dg he. 
J*d*i^d inprohation is, I believe, only a bulky phrase, employed 
So signify— jhrov0(/. Steevent, 

The meaning may be, *' past in proving to you, how yoU 
werc,'»&c. SOfinOtheUo.' 
" ■ so prove it, 

'* That the probajtion bear no hinge or loop 
•« To hang a doubt on,'* 
Perhaps after the words •« with you,** there should be k 
«omma, father than a semicolon. The cODStrecUon, however, 
may be difierent. <* This I made good to you in our last con- 
fiereuce, past &c. I made good to you, how you were borne,** 
Sec. To bear in hand isf to delude b^ encouraging hope and 
holdbg out fair prospects, without any mtention of performance* 
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<» MACBEtH: 

Who wnOTght irhh them; and all this^ 6lae> that 

. 'might, .... 

To half a soul, and to a notion crazM, 
Saf, Thus dkl Banquo. 

1 Mur, Tou made it known to upv; 

Macb. I did so; and went further, which is nov 
Our point of second meeting* Do you find 
Your patience so predominant in your naturey 
That you can let Uiis go? Are you so gospeird,^ 
To pray for thb good man, and for his issue, 
Whose heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 
And beggar'd yours for ever? 

1 Mur^ We are men, my liege/ 

Macb, Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men ; 
As hounds, and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniel^, curS) 

So, in JRam ARey, or Merry Tricks, 1611 : 
" Yet I will bear a dozen men in band, 
«• And make them all my griUs." Stee^ma^ 
• — Are you so goepell^d^'] Are you of that degree ©f 
precise virtue \ Gotpetler was a name or contempt given by the 
Papists to the Lollards, the puritans. of early 'times, and the 
precursors of protestantism^ Johnson. 

So, in the Morality called Lusty ^uventusy 1561 ; . 
" What, is Juventus become so tame 
" To be a newe gospeller ?** 
Agikin: 

** And yet ye are a great gospeller in the mouth." 
. I believe, however, that gospelkd means no more than kept ui 
obedience to that precept of the gospel, which teaches us **tf 
pray for ibose tbat despitifully use us,** Steevens, 

t We are men, my liege.'} That is, we have the same leelbgs 
as the rest of mankind, and, a« men, are not without a m^m} 
resentment for the wrongs which we have miffered, and which 
you have now recited. 

I should not .have thought so plain a passage wanted an expla- 
nation, if it had not been mistaken by Dr. Gray, who says, *< thef 
don*t answer in the name of Christians, but as men, whose hu- 
manity would hinder them from doing a barbarous act.** This 
false interpretation he has endeavoured to support by the well- 
known line of Terence : 

"** Homo sum, huraani nihil a me alienum puto." 
That amiable sentim«^nt does not appear very suitable to a cut- 
throat. They urge their manhood* in my opinion, in order t» 
show Macbeth their willingness, not their aversion, to execute 
Juscnrders. Jbfaione* 
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MACBETb. Idip 

Shoughs,* water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are ckpcA 

All by tiie name of dogs : the valued file' 

Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle^ 

The house-keeper, the hunter, every one 

According to the gift which bounteous nature 

Hath in him closed; whereby he does receive 

Particular addition, from the bill 

That writes them all alike : and so of men. 

Now, if you have a station in the file, 

And not' in the worst rank of manhood, say it; 

* Siaughtt'] Shoughi are probabSy what we now call thoetl^ 
demi-wolveg, lycisatf dogs bred between wolvea and C 



Thia species of dogs is mentioned in Nash's Lenten Stuffe, &et» 
1599 : " — a trundle-tail, tike, or sbougb op two." Steevene. 

• 1— tbe valued file — ^ In this speech Uie wordJUe occurs 
twice, and s^ems in both places to have ameMnnrdi&rentfroflS 
its present use. The expression, waived JUe^ evi&ndy means, 4 
list or catalogue of yalue. A station in the iUr, and not in thd 
worst rank, may mean, a place in tbe list of manhood, and not 
in the lowest place. Bni Jlle seems rather to mean, in this place, 
a post of honour ; the first rank, in opposition to the last ; a mean* 
ing which I hare not observed in any other place, yobnton. 

The valued fie b the file or list where the vidue and peculiar 
qualities of every thing is set down, in contradistinction to what 
he immediately mentions, tbe bill tbat vtrites tbem all alike. File, 
in the second instance, is used in the same sense as in this, and 
with a reference to it : N&to if you belong to any elate tbat deeetwee 
a place in tbe valued file qf man, and are not of tbe lovjeet rani^ tbe 
eomnum berd cf mankind, tbat are not Vfortb dietinguitbing Jrotn 
. eaeb otber, 

File and liet are synonymous, as in the last Act of this plays 
•* — I have tkjlle 
"Ofallthegcntry.»' 
Again, in Hcywood's Dedication to the second Part of hi* 
Iron Age, 1633 : <* — to number you in the Jile and liet of my 
-beat and choicest well-wishers.*' This ezpresrion occurs mor* 
than once in Tbe Beggar^ Bueb of Beaumont and Fletcher : 
*• — all ways worthy, 
'* As else in my fie of mankind.** 
Shakspeare likewise has it in Meature far Meaeure f •* The 
greater fie of the subject held the duke to be wise." In shorty 
. U^e valued file is the catak>gue with prices annexed to it. 

Steffoen^m 
1 And nor..] uIim/ WM stt{^lied by Mr. R<i«e lot ths sskf^ 
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im MACBEcTH. 

And I will put tliat business in your bo8onH> 
Whose execution takes your enemy off; 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us. 
Who wear our health but sickly in his lifie^ 
Which in lus death were perfect. 

3 Mur^ I am onC) my liegc^ 

Whom the vile blows and bulfets of the world 
Have so incens^d^ that I am reckless what 
1 do, to spite the world, 

1 Miir, And I another^ 

So weary with disasters, tugg'd with fortune,* 
That I would set mty life on any chance) 
To mend itf or be rid on 't« 

Macb. Both of you 

Know, Banquo was your enemy. 

2 Mur. True, my lord. 
Macb. So is he mine: and in such bloody distance}' 



» So vseary with disasters, tugg'd noith Jortunt^y We see 
the speaker means to say. that be is weary with stmg^Iin^ w'lth 
adverse fortune. But this reading expresses but hall the idea s 
viz. of a man tugi^d and haled by fortune without making r^. 
wbtance. To give the complete thought, we should read-*- 

Soxffeafyvokbdiu^MirouBtuf^ with fortune, i 

This is weU expressed, and gives the reason of bts bein|^ 
#eary, because fortune always hitherto got the better. And 
tknt Shakspeare kne^ how to express this thought* we have a» 
aastanee in The WinterU Tale.- 
** JLet myelf and fomme 
** Ti/^for the time to come." 
Betides^ t» he tugfd uhh forttme, is scarce £nglisk. 

Warburton, 
I have left the foregoing note as an evidence of Dr. Warbur- 
iDn's pmpensfty to needless alteratioas. 

Ml'. Malone very justly observes that the old reading is coRi* 
irmed by tiie ibUowing passage in an Epistle %o kwd Soiikhamii* 
ton, by S. Daniel, 1603. 

•* He who hath never warr'd with Hiisery^ 
*• Nor ever tugg*d mth fartwut and distress.** Stee^oenM* 
Vugjged vnth fortune may be, tugged or wtrried by fortune. 

9 -^-^ i««8cii ^^bsflfv distance,] i>««teiife» for eium^. 

%y bloody ctina*ice is here meant» such a distance as mortal 
enemies wotild ftand at fix)m each other, vham Iheir < 
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Th«l e^ftftf ta$m» af bis lieing thmstt 
Against my near 'at of life ^ And though I could 
With bare4«t'd {Mywdr sweep him from my t'tght^ 
And bid my Will «v«uch it ; yet I must tiot, 
For certain friends^ that are both his and minCi 
Whose loves t may not drop) but waU his fall 
Whom I myself struck down : and thence it t% 
That I to your assistance do make love ; 
Masking the business from the common ejres 
I*or sundry weighty reasons. 

5 Afur, We shall, my lord» 

Perform what you command us* 

I Mur. Though our liTcs- ■«* 

i^focA. Your spirits shine through you. Within thb 
hour, at most,' 
I will advise you where to plant yourselves* 
Acquaint you with the perfect spy o* the ttme^ 
The moment on 't ; ^ for 't must be done to^'Uight^ 

.must be determined by the tword. This sense seems evident 
from the continuation of the metaphor, where ewry minute ^ 
hit being is represented as thrusting ci the nearest part where iijt 
resides. Steevens, 

* For certmin friends — ] For, pn the present instance, signi- 
Aes because of. So, in Coriolanus .* 

** —4- Speak, good Cominius, 

** Leave nothing out for length** Sfeewns^ 

'^ at most^l These words have no other effect than t# 

spoil the metre, and may therefore be excluded as an evidei^ 
interpolation. Steevent, 

« Acquaint you with the perfect spy o' the time, 

The moment on 'f /] What is meant by the spy ofthetimti 
it will be found difficult to explain ; and therefore sense will be 
cheaply gained by a slight alteration — Macbeth is assuring the 
assassins that they shall not want directions to find Banquo, jumI 
therefore says 

/u-iV/^ 

Acquaint you wth a perfect spy o* the time, 
Accordin|ply a third murdereis. joins them aftervt'ards at the 
place of action 

P^fedt IS viell instructed, or vjell informed^ as in this play : 
". Though in your state of honour I am perfect.** 
Though I &m 'oxil acquainted with your quality and rank. 

yohnsof.' 
— — the perfect 4py o* the time^ u e. tlie critical juncture . 

Warburtont 
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^m MACBETH. 

Jknd something from the palace; always thought^ 

How the eritieal juncture is the *py <Ptbe timet Ihhow fiOf, 
lut I think my own conjecture riffht. yobnMon, 
I rather beheve we should read thu3 : 

Acquaint you vtitb the perfect spot, the time^ 

The moment on Us — Tjnvlitt. 
I believe that the word vsiib has here the force of fyfut 
which sense Shakspeare frequently uses it; and that the meaii« 
in^ of the passage is this : " I will let you know by the person 
best informed, of the exact moment in which the business is to 
be done " And accordingly we find, in the next scen^, thitt 
these t-wo murderers are joined by a third, as Johnson has ob- 
served. — In his letter to his wife, Macbeth says, *' I have heard 
by the petfecteet report, that they have more than mortal knoww 
led|!;e." — And in this very scene, we find the word 'witS used to 
express by, where the murderer says he is *« tugg'd with for** 
lune.^' M. Mcuon, 

The meaning, I think, is, I will acquunt you with the time 
when you may look out for Banquo's coming, with the most 
perfect assurance of not being disappointed \ and not only with 
the time in general most proper for lying in wait for him, but 
with the very mxmient when you may expect him. Malone. 

I explain Uie passage thus, and think it needs no reformatio^p 
jbut that of a single point : 

— Within thit hour at most, 

J Hiiill advise you vihere to plant youreelvetf 
Here I place a full stop ; as no further instructions could be 
given by Macbeth, the hour of Banquo's return being quite un- 
certain. Macbetli therefore adds — ** Acquaint you*' &c. i. e.iQ 
ancient language^ •* acquaint yourselves** with the exact time 
most favourable to jour purposes ; for such a moment must be 
epied out by you, be selected by your own attention and scrupu- 
lous observation.— Tbtt is ungTammaticaliy employed, instead of 
•ourselves f as Am is for himself y in The Taming (if the Shrevii 

** To see her noble lord restored to health, 

•* Who, for twice seven years, hatii esteemed him 

« No better than a poor and loathsome beggar-" 
In this place it is evident that him is used insteaid of himself* 
Again, in King Henry IV, P.I: 

'* Advantage feeds himr fat — .'* i. e. himself. 
Again, more appositely, in King Jiichard II, where York, ad« 
dressing himself to BoUngbroke, Noitbumberland, and others, 
Ays— 

" " enter in the castle 

" And Uiere repose you [i. e« yourselves] for this night.'*' 
Again, in Coriolanus : 

** Breatlie you, my friends ; — ^ 
Macbeth, in the intervening' time, might have learned, from 
scnne of Banquo's attendaats]! wliich way be hadriddea<Mit,4Bid 
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MACBETH. M^ 

That I require a cleamcfts:^ And withhitty 
(To leave no rubs, nor botches, in the work,) 
Fleance his son, that keeps him companyi 
Whose absence is no less material to me 
Than is his father^s, must embrace the &te 
Of that dark hour. Resolve yourselves apart ;] 
I *li come to you anon.' 

2 Mur. We are resolved, my lord.^ 

Macb. I '11 call upon you straight ; abide withio. 
It is concluded ; ■Banquo, thy soul's flight, 
If it find heav^U; must find it out to-night. {Excw^ 

SCENE II. 

T%e tame. Another Room. 

JEnter Lmdy Macbeth, and a Servant. 

X^tdy M. Is Banquo gone from court ? 

Serv, Ay, madam; but returns again to-night. 

Ijody M. Say to the king, I would attend his leisure 
For a few words. 

Serv^ Madam, I wiU. [Eviu 

Lady M. Nought's had, all 's spent,^ 

Where our desire is got without content : 

therefore cQuld tell the murderers nnbere to plant themselves so 
as to cut him off on his return ; but who could ascertain the 
precise hour of his arrival^ except tlie ruSians who watched for 
that purpose? Steepens, 
^ — aiwaye thought^ 

That I require a cleameit:'] i. e. you must manag'e matters 
90, that throughout the whole transaction 1 may stand clear of ' 
suspicion. So» HoUnshed : ** -^ appointing them to meet Ban- 
quo and his tonne viitbaut the fMlace, as they returned to their 
lodgings, and there to slea them,^ so tliat he would not have his 
house slandered, but tliat in time to come he might c^are him- 
self," Steevens. 

, s lUlcometo yon anon. 1 Perhaps the words — to ym^ which 
corrupt the metre, without enforcing the sense^ are anotiier 
playhouse interpolation. Steeven*. 

• Nought *s had, all '« spent,'] Surelv, tha uaaecessaiy \vi>rA3-r- 
Kaugbt '* bad^ are a tasteless Interpolation ; for they violate the 
Aeasure without expansion of the sentiment. 

¥0L. Til. M 
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134 UACBKlSk. 

•Tis safer t» fe that which we destroy. 
Than, by^destructioDy dwell in doubt^l joy* 

Enter Macbeth. 
How now, my lord ? why do you keep alone, 
Of sorriest fitncies* your companions making? 
Using those thoughts, which should indeed have die j 
With them th^y think on? Things without remedy/ 
Should be without regard: what *s done, is done. 

Macb. We have scotch'd* the snake, not kill*d it; 
She '11 close, and be herself; whilst our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tootli. 
But let 
The frame of things disjoint, both the worlds suffer,* 

For afev) vjortU, Madam^ Ivoili. All U tpent, 
is a complete vetse^ 

There is sufficient reason to suppose the metre of Shakspeare 
was originally uniform and regular. His frequent ejxactness in 
making one speaker complete the verse which another had left 
iropemct, is too evident to need exemplification. Sir T. Han- 
mer was aware of this, and occasional^ struggled widi such 
metrical difficulties as occurred; thpuje^forwantof familiarity 
m^ ancient langua^, he often failed in the choice of words to 
be rejected or supplied. Steeven*. 

1 _- sorriest yanctf« — ] i. c. worthless* ignoble, vile. So, 
\nOtkello: 

*• I have a salt and tarry rheum offends me." 

Sorry t however, might signify torronjul^ melancholy, ditniMl. 
So, in The Comedy of Error*: 

«* The place of death and sorry execution.'* 

Again, in the play before us, (as Mr. M. MasQtt observes) 
Macbeth says,—" This is a sorry sight." Steevene, 

s -_. Thing* wtbottt remedy,"} The old copy— <i<f remedy. 
But surely, as Sir T. Hanmer thinks, the word all is an inter- 
polation, hurtful to the metre, without improvement of the 
sense. The sam^e thought occurs in King Richard II, Act II, 

sc. iii: * , _ ^ „ -. 

" Things past redress, are now with me past care." Steevene, 

3 scotched — ] Mr. Theobald.— Fol. eeoreh'd ^obneon. 

Scotched is the true reading. So, in Coriolamte, Act IV, sc. t : 
*( he scotched him and notch'd htm like a carbonado. 

Steevcne* 

The frame of tbingt ditfoint, both the worlds «tf/<r,] The 
old copy reads thus, and Iharc foUowcd it, rejecting lie modem 
contraction, which was : 
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N^CS&THi 135 

£re we wilt«at oOr meal in feai^ and aleep 

In the affliction of these terrible dreams^ 

That shake us nightly : Better be with the dead, 

Whom we, to gain our |^ace) have seal to peace/ 

Than i^n the tortube of the mind to lie 

In restless ecstasy.® Duncan is in his grave; 

After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well ; 

Treason has done his worst : nor steel, nor poisoB, 

Malice doniestick, foreign levy, nothing, 

Can touch him further ! 

Lady M, Come on ; 
"Gentle my lord, sleek o*er your rugged looks ; 
Be bright and jovial 'mong your guests to-nig^t. 

Madh, So shall I, love; and 'so, I pray, be 70U : 
Let yout remetabrance^ ^Fply to Banquo ; 
Present him eminence,' both with eye and tongue: 
Unsafe the while, that we 
Must iave ear hoDours in ttese Battering streams ; 

But 7et both worlds ciitjoint, and all things suffer. 
Hic satne idea occurs in Handet: 

*• l%act b&fb tbe toorldt 1 give to negBgence.** Steetetu, 
•9 Whom vte^to gain our i^ace, banc tent to peace, 1 The old 
copy reads: 

Wbom we, to gain our peace — . 
For tbe judicious correction— //aoe, we are indebted to the 
second folio. Steevent, 

• In rewtless ec^asy.] Etttaty, for nadness. Warburion. 
Eaetaty^ inifU general sense, signifies any violent emotion of 
the mind. Here it means tbe emotions of pain, agony. So, ai 
Marlowe's Tamburlaine, P.I: 

" Gri[nngour bowels with retorqued thoughts* 
" And have no hope to end our exttuiet.** 
Again, Milton, in his ode on Tbe Nativity.' 

"in pensive trance^ and anjiuish, sjid ecstatic fit.** 
Thus also Chapman, in his version of the last Iliad, where 
be describes the distracting sorrow of Achilles : 
« _^ Althoufffa he saw the mom 
" Siiew «ea and shore his mxtasie. " Steevensi 

"f — remembrance — 1 is here employed as a iquadrisyUabk* 
So,'mT'weiflbNigbt.' ^ J 

" And lasting in her sad remembrance,** Steeveru. 
i FretentbimfmitmeCf] i. c. do him the lughest honours. 

Wcibuitoit 
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136 MACBETH. 

And make our faces vizards to our hearts^ 
Disguising what they are.* 

Lady M. You must leave this. 

Macb, O9 fm of scorpions is my mind, dear wife 
Thou know'st, that Banquo» and his Fleance, lives. 

Lady M. But in them nature's copy *s not eteme.* 

• Vn»afe the vbile, that %c€ 
Mu9t lave our bonoura in tbetejlatiermggtnanuf 
And make owrfactM vizards to eur bearttf 
Ditguiting vsbat tbey are,"] The yense of this passage 
(though clouded by metaphor, and perhaps by omission) ap» 
pears to be as follows :— /* <> a tvre tirn tbat our royalty m 
UMafct vsben it must dttcend to Jiattery, andttoop to lUmmulatim. 
And vet I cannot help supposing {from the hemistich, unu^ 
tbevabiie tbat n»e)8ome words to be wanting which originaUy 
rendered the sentiment less obscure. Shakspeare might have 
written— 

Unsafe tbe v>bile it is for us, tbat we 8tc. 
By a difierent arrangement in the old copy, the present he* 
mistich, indeed, is avoided; but, in my opinion, to the disad- 
vantage of the other lines. See fonner editions. Steevem. 

« — natures eopyU not eteme.] The cofy^ the leate^hf 
which thev hold their lives from nature^ has its time of termi- 
nation limited, yobnton. 

Rteme for eternal is often used by Chauser. S0| in Tbe 
Xnigbt's Tale, Mr. TyrwhitCs edit. v. 1305: 
*' — O cruel ipoddes, that goveme 
" This world with binding of your word efeme , 
** And writen in the table of athamant 
" Your parlement and your etertie grant." Steemem, 
Dr. Johrf^on's interpretation is supported by a subsequent paa- 
siage in this play: 

*• — and our high-plac'd Macbeth 
'* Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath 
•* To time and mortal .custom.*' 
Again, by our author's 13th Sonnet: 

** So should that beauty which you hold in lease^ 
*< Find no determination.*' Malone. 
I once thought that by ** Nature's copy** &c. our author 
meant (to use a Scriptural phrase) man, ae formed after tbe 
Deity, though not, like him, immortal. So, in JT. Eewy VJlIz 
•* —— how shall man, 

•* Tbe image of bis tnaier, hope to thrive by 't ?*' 
Or, as Milton expresses the same idea, Comut, v. 69; 
** -^— the human countenance, 
•* Th* express resemblance of the gods — .*• 
But, (as Mr. M. Mason observes) in support of Dr. Johnson's 
explanation, we find that Macbeth, in his next speech but one. 
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MACBETH. IW 

'Mbe6* Thete 's oomfort yet ; tkey^sre atMiltble; 
Then be thou jocund : Ere the bat hath flown 
Iibclobter'dfl«ghC;' ere>toblackH«cate*»tumaMii8, 
Tfee 'Shwrd-bonie beetle,) with his drowsf humt. 



J to^he mteaded «iUi4«r df Buqiio and F]muioe»M|i: 
*< Cancel, and tear to piecea» that great bomd 
** That keeps me pale.** 
Mr. M. Mason, however, adds, tliat \n "nature's copy,** 
Shaksp^are rai^ only mean— ti6e human form dimne. Stttvena, 
The allasion is to an utaufor ii^M held by cofty of cmtrt-roU. 
It is clear, from numberless allusions oC the same kind, that 
t had been an attorney's ckrJE. Mifm, 



, * — the bat bath jfowu 

Sis cXoister'd flight /] The bats wheeling round the dim 
cldtten of Queen's College, Cambridge, have frequently im* 
pressed on me the singular propriety of this ori^al epithet. 

Steevem. 
Bats are oflen seen flying round cioittert, in the dusk of the 
evening, for a considerable length of time. Malone. 

3 The shard-borne beetlcy'] i. e. the beetle hatched in elefta 
of wood So, in Antony and deapatra: 

** Thev are his wbardit and he their beetle.** Warkurum. 
The ehard-bome beetle is the beetle borne along the air by its 
tharde or tcaly wings. From a passage in Gower, De Confeeeitme 
Amantit, it appears that ehards signified tealesx 
** She sigh, faer thought, a dragon tho, 
*< Whose tcherdes sbynen as the sonne." L. VI, fel. 138. 
and hence the upper or outward wings of the beetle were called 
ebardt, they being of a scaly sabstanoe. To have an outward 
{>air of winn of a «ea/y hardness, serving as integuments to a 
JUmy pair beneath them, is the characteristick of the beetle 
kimi. 

Ben Jonson, in his Sad Shepherd, 8av»— 

'* The sealy beetles with their babergeons^ 
" That make a humming murmur as they fly." 
In Cymbeline, Sbakspeare applies this epithet again to the 
beetle: 

M . ■ we find 

*' The sharded beetle in a safer hold 
^ •• Than is the full-wing'd ea^le." 
Here there is a manifest oppositicm intended between the 
i^^ingB and flight of the insect and the bird. The beetle, whose 
sharded wings can but just raise him above the ground, is oflen in 
» state of greater security than the vast-winged eagie, that can > 
soar to anylbright. 

As Shakspeare is here describing the beetle in the act of fly- 
]%/ (for he never makes his humfnxng noise but when he flies) ii 
u 2 
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Hath rung iugii4*« yawning peal, there shall be doiie 

is nMNw natural to suppose the epithet should allude to the 
|)eculiaiity of his wings, than to the circumstance of his origin^, 
or his place of habitation, both of which are common to him 
With several other creatures of the insect kind. 

Such another description of ti^ bwtlc occurs in ChspmaiiV 
£ii(Svni/i, 4to. 1614: 

««_ Th& beetle 

" there did raise 

*' With his Irate wmgs his most unwieldie psise ; 
** And with his knolUke humming gave the dor 

« Of death to men .*• 

It is almost needless to say, that the word irate, m the second 
line, must be a corruption. 

The quotation from Antony and Cleopatra, seems to mkke 
against Dr. Warburton's explanation. 

The meaning of vGnobarbus, in that passage, is evidently as 
follows : Lepidus, says he,- is the beetle of me triumvirate, a 
dull, blind creature, that would but crawl on the earth, if Octa- 
idus and Antony, his more active colleagues in power, did not 
serve him for ^bdrck or wings to raise him a httle above the 
gfound. 

What idea is afforded, if we say that Octavius and Antony 
are two clefts in the old wood in which Lepidus was hatched? 

Steevene, 
The itbard^bom beetle is the beetle bom in dung. Aristotle 
and Pliny mention beetles that breed in dung. Poets as well as 
natural historians have nude the same observation. See Dray- 
ton's Ideaet 31 : « I scorn all ettxihly, dung-bred scarabies.'' So, 
Ben Jonson, Whalley's edit Vol. J, p. 59: 

" But men of thy condition feed on sloth, 
** As doUi the beetle on the dung she breeds m.** 
That shard signifies dung, is weU knowm in the North of 
-Staffordshire, where couuhard is the word generally used for 
coFmdung. So, ia A petite Palace ofBettiebit Pleasure, p. 165: 
^^* The humble-bee taketh no scorn to k>ge on a cowe's foule 
thard** Again, in Bacon's Natural History exp. 77 Sx - '* Turf 
and peat, knd cow sheards, are cheap fuels, and last long.** 

Sharded beetle, in Cymbeline, means the beetle lodged in dung-g 
and there the humble earthly abode of the beetle is opposed to 
the lofty eyry of the eagle in •' the cedar, whose top branch 
overpeer'd Jove's spreading tree," as the poet observes, in 
The Third Part of King Henry VI, Act V, sc. ii. ToUet, 

The shard-born beetle is, perhaps, the beetle bom among 
shards, i. e. (not cow's dung, for that is only a secondary or 
netonymical signification of the word, and not even so, gjene- 
rally, bnt) pieces of broken pots, tiles, and such-like thmga,, 
Which are trequently thrown together in comers as mjbbish, 
and under which these beetles may usually breed* or (what)9 
the same) may have been supposed 8» to do. 
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A deed of dreadftil note. 

Lady M. What '• to be done ? 

Macd. Beinnocentoftheknowledge^detirestchuck} 
Till thou applaud the deed. Comey seeling night/ 

HuiSy in Mamletf the Prie«t slivs of Ophelia: 

<* Sbardtt flints, and pebbles, should be thrown on her.* 
Would Mr. Toilet say that cotM* dung was to .be thrown into 
:tbe ^ave? It is true, however, that sbarM beetle seeilia 
scarcely reconcileable to the above explanation. Mr. Steerena 
«ur|f be rights but Dr. Warburton and Mr. ToUet are certainly 
wron^. RiUtm. 

T&f sbarcUam beetle is the cock-chafer. Sir W. D'AvenanC 
appears not to have understpod this epithet, for he has giTen^ 
instead of it — ' 

— the sharp.brow'd beetle. 
Mr. Steevens's interpretation is, I think, the true one, in the 
passage before us. Malone. 

Mr. Steevens's interpretation is no doubt the most suitable to 
the context. The succeeding^ passages, however, make in fa- 
vour of Mr. Toilet's explanation. In A briefe Di$€turte (f tbf 
Spaniih State, 1590, p. 3, there b, " How that nation rising like 
the bettle from the eowtbem burtleth ^ag^nst al thingi." And 
in Diyden, The Bind and the Panther: 

** Such souls as tbardt produce, such beeUe things, 
•* As only buzz to heaven with evening wings.'* 
The Beetle and the Chafer are distinct insects. M. Whitt. 
* — dearest chuck,] I meet with this term of endearment, 
(which is probably, corfupted from chick or cbickeny in many 
of our ancient writers. So, in Warner's Albion^e England, B* 
V, c. xxvii: 

«« -— . immortal sh^-egg chuck of TVndarus his wife.** 
It occurs also in our author's Tvaelfth Night: 
"•• — how dost thou chuck ? 
** — Ay, biddy, come with me." Steewne. 
9 — — Came, seeling mght,"] Seeling, i. e. blinding* It is a 
term in falconry. Warburton, 

So, in The Booke cf Hawkyng, Suntyng, &C, bl. 1 no dat6: 
** And he must take wyth hym nedle and threde, to enayle tha 
'haukes that bene taken. And in thys maner they must be 
eneiled. Take the nedel and thryde, and put it through the 
over eye lyd, and soe of that other, and make them fast under 
the becke that she se not," &c. Again, in Chapman's versioa 
of the thuleenth Iliad: 

€t ___ ^{^ seele 
** Th' assailer's eyes up." 
Again, in the thirteenth Odystey .• 

'* — that sleep might sweetly *e<f 
•* His restful tfj'«#." Steevent.. 
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Skarf up the tender eye of pitifol^d^ii; . / 

And, ^itib-iUif'Woody and invisible hand, .. 
Catfeei, and teM* to piecev^ thAlc^cttArhmi ' . 
Whicb keeps ne jpak !«-*Lifht tdook^ns} :«Hi Aflb 

crow^ 
Makes wing to the rooky woodv' 

« Cancels and tear to fiiecet, that great bond 
Which ktepft Ttie pale Q This may be well explained by the 
foUowiiig passs^ in SJng Richard III: 

" Cancel his bondoflifcy dear God, I pray.** 
I^is^'uipymiieline, KctVyUciy. 

*'— take this life, 

*,* And cancel these cold bonds,"** Steevcns. 

f Light thickens ; and the crop &c.] By the ezpressioii/ 

tight thipiefUy Shakspeare means, tii light grovjs dull or muddy. 
In this sense he uses it in Antony and Cleopatra: 

'* — ray lustre <A/citfw 

«^ When he shines by." Edvtard's MSS. 

It may be added, that in The Second Part of King Henry IV, 
Prince John of Lancaster tells Falstaff, that "his desert is too 
thick to sbhveV Ajcain, in The Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher, 
Act I, sc ult: . . 

** Fold your flocks up, for the air , 

** 'Gins to thicken^ and the sun '^ 

** Already his great course hath run.*' Stee^fOu. . 
Aigamf in Spenser's Calendar, 1579 : 

**But see, the welkin thicks apace, 

** And stouping Phoebus steepes his face ; 

** It 's time to haste us home-wai*d." Malone, 

* Makes ving to the rooky vjtiod:^ Rooky may mean damp, 
misty, steaming vjifh exhalations,, It is only a North country 
variation of dialect from reeky. In Coriolanus, Shaktpeans men* 
tions— > 

*« the reek of th* rotten fens." 

And in Caltha Poetarum, &c. 1599 : 

*• Comes in a vapour like a rookisb ryme.** 
• Rooky iDOod, indeed may signify a rookery, the vjood thm 
tthounds with rooks; yet, merely to say of the crow, that he is fly- 
ing to a wood inhabited by rooks, is to add little . immediately 
pertinent to the succeedin^f observation, viz. that— 

*■ i i " things qfdqy begin to-droop and dnfwse. 
I cannot, ti-erefore, help supposing our author wrotc-^ 

' snakes vsing to rook i* th' toood. 
1. e. to rooxt In it. Ruck, or Rouke, Sax, So, in JT. Mtnry 71% 
P. 1, Art V,sc. vi: 

' The raven ranked her on the cbiBm^*s top.'* 
Sec note on this passage. , . 
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Cood things of day begin to droop and drowae; 
Whiles night's black agents to their pref do rouse* 
Thou maryell'st at my words : but hold thee still ; 
Things, bad begun, make strcmg themseWes by ill : 
So, pr'ythee, go with me. [Excun^ 

Again, in Chaucer's Konnts Preetttt Ta/e: 

•* O false morderour, rucking in thy den.** 
Again, in the 15th Book of A. Golding^a translation of Ond*s 
JMetamorpbothf 

** He rucieth down upon the same, and in the spices dies.* 
A(^n, in The Contention betvtyxte Cbwrcbytard and Canull^ &c. 
1560: 

** All day to rwhen on my taile, and poren on a booke.** 
The harmless crow, that merely flew to the r^oky wood, for 
aught we are conscious of on this occasion, mieht have taken a 
second flight^om it ; but the same bird, when become drowsy, 
would naturally ruth %st roost where it settled, while the agents 
of nocturnal mischief were hastening to their prey The qui- 
escent state of innoxious birds is thus forcibly contrasted with 
the active vij^ance of destructive beings. So Milton, in the 
concluding lines of the first Book of his FaradUt Rtgmneis 
«* — — for now began 
** l^ight with her suUen wings to double-shade 
"The desert; fowb in their clay nests were eovcifr*^/ 
** And now wild beasts came forth the woods to roam.'^ 
Should this attempt to reform the passage before us be con* 
demned, '< the substance which underwent the operation, at tli» 
very worst, is but where it was .** 

Such an unfamiliar verb as rooh^ might, (especially in a play- 
house copy) become easily corrupted. Steevem. 

9 WbileM night** black agent* to their prey do rotue."] This ap- 
pears to be said with reference to those daemons who were si^- 
posed to remain in their several places of confinement all day, 
but at the close of it were released ; such, indeed, as are men- 
tioned in The Tempe*ty as rejoicing ** To hear the solemn cur- 
few,'* because it announced the hour of tlieir freedom. So also^ 
in Sydney's Agtrofihel and Stella: 

" In night, of sprites the ghastly powers do stir.'* 
Thus also in Ascham's Toxophilu*^ edit. 1589, p. 13: *<For 
jOn the night time and in comei-s, spiritcs and theeves, &c. &c. 
use most styrring, when in the day light, and in open placed 
which be ordeyned of God for honest things, thev dare not 
once come ; wluch thing Euripides noteth very well, sayingu. 
Iph, in Tour.' 

'* 111 thynn the nyght, good thyngs the day doth hawt 
and use.'* 
.The <M jMpy reads-^^'#. Stee^tfii. 
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SCENE III. 

The same* A Park or Lawn, tuifh a -Gate leading to the^ 
Palace* 

Enter Three MurdercA's. 

1 Mur. But who did bid thee join with us ?* 
3 Mur. Macbeth. 

*ft 'Mur, He needs not our .mistrust ; since he delivers 
Our offices, and what we have to do, 
To the direction just. 

1 Mur* Then stand with us. 

The west yet ^imxners w4th some -streaks of daj: 
Now spurs the lated^ traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn; and'near'approaches ^>^ ' 
The subject of our watch. 
.3 Mur, Hark I 1 hear horses. 

[Ban. I'mihin'] Give us a light there, ho 1 
-"tlMur. Then it is he; tihe«eit- 

That are within the note of expectation,^ 

1 -Art n»bs did bid tbee join nitb v9 .?] Tlie ineaniti^t>f this 
aBMipt dialogne ifi thia. The 'fef^het vpj^ nentiotted by Mac- 
btfth, in the^ foregoing acenc, h&s, before they 'enter upmi l^e 
sKttnge, jf^v^nthei'ii the directions which were ^iironiisedjitlriM. 
time of-^heir agTeement; yet one erf the mun^rera suborned, 
Bns|)ect6'hlf0'of intending to betray them; the other observes, 
that, by his exact knowledge of nihat they xBtre to do, he ai^- 
pears ta.be -employed by Macbeth, and needs not to be mis- 
tril^e^d. Johnson. 

*The third assassin seems to have been sentto join the otherg, 
ffoin Macbeth*s superabundant caution. From the fotlowinp 
dialogue it appears that some conversation has passed between 
them before their present entry on the stage. Matone. 

' The third Murderer enters only to tell them wArre they shoidd 
place themaelves Steevens. 

. » -.^.^ hatod — ] i. e. belated, benighted. So» «galii, ia M» 
t(n^ and Cleopatra .- 

<< I am so iaied in the world, that I 

" Have lost my way for ever." Stetoent, 

■3 «..— the ntiite of expectation^'] i. e. they who are set i 
tibe list Qf guests, and expected to supper. Steevene. 
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Already arc P thecourt^- 
- K Mztr. His horses go abouU 

3- Mur, Almost a mile : but- he does usually^ 

So all men do, from hence to the palace gate 

Make it their walki 

JEnter Ban^uo and Fleancx^ a Servant with a torch 
preceding them, 
"2 Mur. A light, a light! 

3 Mur. Tis he* 
1 Mur, Stand to *t. 

. 2l«n, It will' be rain to^ugjbt. 

1 Mur, Let it come down.' 

[^jissaulth Bait* 
Ban. O, treachery! Fly, good Fkance, fly, fly, fly ; 
Thou may 'st revenge. — O slave! 

[Die; Fle. and Serv^. e^cafit,^ 

4 Then it is bei the rest 

That are vtit&in the note o^ expectation^ 
Aii^ady are V the court.} Perhaps this patsagey befofe it 
^U into the Imnds of the players, stood thus : 
7%rn it it bcf 

The rest initbin the note qf expectation^ 
Are i' the court. 
The ha«tv recurrence of are^ m the last line, and the redan- 
dancy of the metre, seem to support my conjecture. Number- 
less arc the instances in which the player eclfitors would not per- 
mit the necessary something to be supplied by the reader. 
They appear to have been utterly unacquainted with an ellipsis. 

Steeoem. 
9 Stand to *t. 
It vtsil be rain to-nigbt. 

Let it come damn,'\ For the sake 
of metre, we should certainly read— 
Stand to *t. 
* Twill rain to^nigbt. 

Let it come damn* Steevent, 
< Fleance ^c. e9cape.'\ Fleance, after the assassination of 
Eis father, fled into Wales, where, by the daughter of the prince 
of that country, he had a son named Walter, who afterwards 
became lord High Steward of Scotland, and from thence as- 
sumed the name of Walter Stevjard. from him, in a direct line, 
lung Janies I was descended; in compliment to whom our 
author has chosen to describe Banquo, who was equally con- 
cerned with Mticbeth in the murder of .Dunoan» as innocent o# 
that crime. Malone^ 
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3 Mur. Who did strike out the light? 
1 Mur. Wsift't nottheirayl^ 

3 Mur, There 's but one down; the son is fled. 
S Mur, We have lost best half of our affair. 
I Mur. Weil, let 's away, and »ay how much i» 
done, [Sxeunt, 

SCENE IV. 

^ Room qf state in the Palaee^ 

Ji banquet prepared. Enter Macbeth, Lady Mac* 
BETH? RossK, Lenox, Lords and Attendants. 

Macb, You know your own degrees, sit down: at 
first, ^ 

And last, the hearty welcome.^ 

Lords, Thanks to your majesty. 

Macb, Ourself will mingle with society. 
And play the humble host. 
Our hostess keeps her state;' but, in best time, 

^ Was *t not the foayPI i. e. the best means we could take to 
evade discovery. Steevens, 

Rather* to enect our purpose . RtUon, 

• Tou inowyour own degrees, tit davm Bijirs^t 

Jndlast, the hearty velcome.'] I believe Uie true reading ia^ 
Tou htav) your own degreed, sit dawn. — To first 
And last the hearty welcome. 
All, of whatever degree, from the highest to the lowest, may 
be assured that their visit is well received, yobasou, 

* Our hostess keeps her state f &c.] i e. continues in her 
chair of state at the head of the table. This idea might have 
been borrowed from Holiiished, p. 805: **The lung" (Henry 
VIII) caused the queene to keepe the eaate, and then sat the 
ambassadours and .ladies as they were marshalled by the king, 
who would not sit, but walked from place to place, making 
oheer," &c. -» 

To keep state is a phrase perpetually occurring in our ancient 
dramas, 8cc. So Ben Jonson, in his Cynthia's Revets * 
'• Seated in thy silver chair 
" State in wonted manner keep.'* 
Agpiin, in Beaumont and Fletcher*** Wtid Goose Chase.' 

** What a state she keeps / ho,w far off they sit from her !** 
- Many more instances, to the same purpose, might be given. 

Steevens/' 
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"We wUl require her welcome. 

Lady M. Ptonouiice it for me^ str, to all oar frieiidij 
For my heart speaks^ they are welcome. 

Enter Jir9t Murderer, to the door» 

Uaeb. See, they encounter thee with their hearts^ 
thanks ; 
Botli sides are even: Here 1 11 sit i' the midst: 
Be large in mirth; anon, we '11 drink a measure 
The table round. — ^There 's bJood upon thy &ce. 

Mur. 'Tis Banquo's theh. 

Macb. 'Tis better thee without^ than he within.* 
Is he despatched? 
, Mur. My lord, his throat is cut ; that I did for him. 

3iiacb. Thou art the best *o cut-throat«: Yet he 's 
good, 
That did the like for Fleanee : if thou didst it> 
Thou art the noniiarcil, 
. Mur, Most royal sir, 

Fleanee is 'scapM. 

Macb. Then comes my fit again: I had else been 
perfect; 
Whde as the marble, founded as the rock ; 
As broad, and general, as the casing air : 
But now, I am cabin*d, cribb'd, confin'd, bound in. 
To saucy doubts and fears. But Banquo *s safe ? 

Mur» Ay, my good lord: safe in a ditch he bides, 

. . ^ttate appears to have been a: royal chair with a canopy over 
It. So, in King Benry IV ^ PI: 

" This chdLir shall be my 9tatt^* 

Again, in Sir T. Herbert's Memoir* ofCbarUt I: " — where 
being- *rt, the kin^ under a ttate'' &c. Agwn, in The Vira of 
France, 1598 : «« — espying the chavre not to stand well under the 
state, he mended it handsomely himself." Maltme. 

1 'Tithetter thee without, than be within.] The sense re- 
quires that this passage should be read thus : 

* Tit better tbee Koitbota, tban him vfitJbin. 
- That is, / am better pleated that tbe blood <f Banquo ebould be 08 
tby faee tban in bis body. 

The auUior migjht mean,* Jk ie better tbatManquo't blood were 
mtbyface, tban be intbisr^m, Expi-ej«ions thua imperfect 
are common in his works, yobmon, 

I have no doubt that this last was the authorV true irwanin^. ' 

Mai^ei, 
VOL. VII^ H 
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With twenty treilched gashes* on his headf 
The least a death to nature. 

Macb* Thanks for that !■■ ■■■ 

There the grown ser^nt lies ; the worm,^ that 's fled, 
Hath nature that in time will venom breed, 
No teeth for the present.— Get thee gone ; to-morrew 
We *11 hear, ourselves again. [Exit Mur. 

Lady^ M. My royal lord, 

You do not give the cheer: the feast is sold,^ 
That is not often vouch'd, while 'tis a making, 
Tis given with welcome: To feed, were best at home ; 
Ftom thence, the sauce to meat is cereimony ; 
Meeting were liare without it* 

Macb. Sweet remembrancer !— 

Now, good digestion wait on appetite,' 
And health on both! 

Len. May it please your highness sit? 

[The CthoatofBiv. Haetf and sits in MACB**iifilace, 

Macb. Here had we now our country's honour roof d," 

% ^^^ trenched gathst — ] Trencher t to cut< Fr. So, 'm 
drden ofFevertbam^ 1592 : 

** Is deeply trenched on my blushing brow." 
AgtixRf ia The ikoo Gentlemen <f Verona s 
** like a figure 

« Trencbtd in ice." Stee<oener% 
s ....«- the woi^,] This term, iii our authcnr's time» was ap. 
plied to all of the serpent kind. Malone^. 

4 — the featt it sold, i^e.'] Mr. Pope reads :— the feaet t« 
•old,— and not without pUusibillty. Such another phrase oc- 
aurs in The Elder Brother of Beaamont and Fletcher: 

, " You must be welcome too i^-^the fiatt U flat ehe.** 
But the same expression as Shakspeare's is found mTbe Ro* 
mount of the Bote.' 

" Good dede done through praiere, 
"i#fo/tf and bought too dcrc." Steeoene. ^ 

The meaning is,— That which is not ^'ven cheerfully, ^^ he 
called a gift, it is something that must be pwd for. Jobnwn, 
It is 'stiff common to say, that we pay dear for an entertain- 
ment, if the circumstances atten^ng the participation of it 
prove irksome to us. Senley. 

» Now, good digestion woi* on appetite,'] So, in King Senry 
VlII: 

•* A gooddigeetion to you aU.** Steeoens. 
• The Ghoet ofBanquo nVt,] This circumstance of Manqmf 
£M seems to be alludfed to in 7«e Pitrium. tot prmted A 
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Were the grtic'd person of our Banquo present} 
Whom I may rather challehge for unkindnesS} 
Than pity for mischance V 

Hosse. His absence, sir^ 

Lays blame upon his promise* Please it your bigi<^ 

ness 
To grace us with your royal company I 

Macb. The table 's full. 

Len, Here is a place reserv'd, sir. 

liacb. Where? 

Leru Here; my lord.' What is *t that moves your 
highness? 

Macb, Which of you have done this? 

Lords. What> my good lord? 

Macb. Thou canst not say, I did it : never shake 
Thy gory locks at me- 

R0S8C. Gentlemen, rise ; his highness is not well* 

Lady M. Sit, worthy friends :— my lord is often thus. 
And hath been from his youth: 'pray you, keep seatj 
Thfi^fi* i«. momentary; upon a thought^ 

imi aadridicukHMly sMribed to SbiOupeare :•< We 11 ha* the 
ghost i' th' white sheet sit at upper end o' tb^ table,** Farmer, 

7 Than pity for mischance H This is one of ShftkspeareV 
touches of nature. Macbeth* by these words^ discovers a co0« 
scipusness of |^t; and this circumstance could not fail to be 
recollected by a nice observer on the assassination of Banquo 
being publicUy known. Not being^ rendered sufficiently cal* 
lous by ** bard use," Macbeth betrays himself (as Mr. Whlteley 
hits observed) *' by an over-acted regard for Banquo, of whose 
absence from the feast he affects to complain, that he may not 
be suspected of knowing the cause; though at the same time he 
very un^poardedly drops an allusion to that cause." Malone. 

These words do not seem to convey any consciousness of guilt / 
on the part of Macbeth, or allusion to Banquo^s murder, as Mr. 
Whateley supposes. Macbeth only means to say — •* I have 
inore cause to accuse him of unkindness for his absence, than to 
pity hin^ for anyapcident or mischance that may have occa* 
•ioned it.'V I>ouce. 

, « MerCf mjrlerd, &c.1 The old copy— my good lord ; an 
Interpolation that spoils the metre. The compositor's eye had 
caught— ^00^ from the next speech but one. Stee^ent^ 

* — -^ upon a thought •— ] i. ef. as speedily as thought can 
be exerted. So, inKtng MenryJP', P. I : «* — and, vtith a thmigb$ 
^vcaofUicekvenlpay'd.** Agaiii, in Am/cf.- 
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I a MACBETfir. 

He will again be well : If much you note Kixtky 
You shall offend hiin^ and extend his passion ; 
Feed, and regard him not—- <Are 70U a manf 
. Macb. Ajj and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. 

Lady M. ^ O proper stuff!* 

This is the very psdnting of your fear: 
This IS the air«drawn 4agger, Which, you said, 
Led you to Duncan. O, these flaws, and starts, 
. (Impostors to true fear) would well become^ 
A woman's story, at a winter's fire. 
Authorized by her grandam. Shame itself! 
Why do you make such faces? When all *s done^ 
You look but on a stool. 

Macb. Pr'ythee, see there! behold! look! lo! how 
say you ?— - 
Why, what care I ? If thou canst hod, speak too.-«-> 
}f charnel-houses, and our graves, must send 
Those £hat we bury, back, our monuments 

- . • "^ --— ^ 

•• •.« as swift 

'* K% fnrditatton^ or ikittbimgbu of \y^y Steevefu. 
^ '-'^^ extend bit pattimii^ Prolong his sufiering ; make \m 
it longer, yobtuon, 

* O pTffer etuf/^ This speecli is rather too long for the cir - 
Vttmstances in which it is spoken. It had better begun at— • 
Shame iUelf! ytUmton. 

Sorely it required more than a few words^ to argue Macbetk 
out of the horror that possessed him. Jf . Maton. 
8 .i... O, these Jlame, cmdetartt^ 
(Impostors to true fear) vtould v)eli become See] i. e. ^hese 
flaws ami starts, as ihey are indications of your needless fears* 
. are the iiiiitators or impostors only of Uiose wliith arise fi-om ^ 
fear well g^unded. Warburton. 
Flaws are sudden gusts, yobnaan. 
So, in Coriolanut : 

"Likeagreat sea-mark, standing every Jfoto." 5ke««cn«, 
Ag^in, in Vemt and Adonis : 

** Gusts and foul Jlaiue to herdmen and to hei*ds." 

Afafant, 

Impostors to true fear» mean impostors when compared njsitk 

true fear. Such is the force of the preposition to m this place. 

M. Mason: 
Sov in I^ing Henry VIH: " Fetch me a dozen crab-tree ttavei;, 
and strong ones ; these are switches to them." Steevens, 

To may be used for <f. In The Two Gentlemen of Verona Wf» 
hare an expression resembling this : 

** Thoa eouiuerfeit to thy true friend /' ^gione. 
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Shall be the maws of kites * [ GhoH iUapfiear^ 

Lady M. What ! quite unroannM in folly ?* . 
MacB. If I stand here, I saw him. 
LadyM. Fy, for shame I 

Macb. Blood hath been shed ere now, i* the olden 
time,* 
Ere human sUtute purg'd^e gentle weal ;^ 
Ay, and since too, murders have been X)erferm*d 
Too terrible for the ear: the times have been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man would dicf 
And there an end: but now, they riseagdn, 
Witt twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools: This is' more strangf 
Than such a murder is. 

Lady M. My worthy lord; 

Your noble friends do lack you. 

4 Shall be the wmim ^ kitet.1 Tbs iuune thoii|^too(^an ill 
Spenser's Fairy ^ueen, B. II, c. viii : = j 

** Be not entombed in the raven or the UghiV Steewne* 

** In splendidissimum quemque captivum, non i^e verbonim 
contumelia, saetiit: ut quidem uni suppticiber tepukuram ^re* 
canti respondisse dicatur, jam istam in lucrum fore poUHo* 
temy Sueton. in August. 13. Malone. 

• What/ quite unmann*d in foUyll Would not this question 
be forcible enough without the two last words, which overflow 
the metre, and consequently maybe suspected aaiBterpolatlonsI 

. . Steevene.* 

« — ^ i' the olden time,"] Mr. M. Mason proposes to read-* 

« Xht' golden time," meaning the golden age: but the Affpient 

reading may be justifisd by Holinshed, who,, spea^g of tlie 

Witches, says, they " resembled creatures of the elder vorldp* 

and in Troe^A J^/^if we-have— " ' 

** —7— dallies with the innocence of love, 
** Like the o/c/fl-^e." . ^, 

Again, in Tbystorye qf ^acok and hit twel^ Sqntt^ bl. 1. 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde : . > 

. " Of dedes done hi /i6ff o/flfe J^twe." . ' 

Again, in our Liturgy— •» and in theoW tifne before them.* 

Steevens, 
^ Ere human statute purged the gentle weal \\ The gen^ , 
tttfo/, is, the peaceable comn^unity, theatate made quiet and safis^ 
by bum^n ttatutet. ; 

** Mollia tecuTdt peragebant otia gentes,^* yohnmn* 
In my opinion, it means " That state of 'i«>nocenf e Which did 
»ot require the aid of human laws to rejvder it quiet and secure.'* 

Mf MaeQ»» 
v3 
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Jklachy ' I do forget c«» 

Dp not muse at ratf^ my. most worthy mends; 
. I have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 

To those that know me*- Come, love and health to all ; 
I Then I 'H sit down ; i G ive me some^wine/ fill 
fiiUz- — 
I diink to the general joy of the w)iole table, 

Gho9t riacB, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss; 
^ Would he were here 1 to all, and him, we thirst,^ 
AndalltoaU.* 
Lord*. Our duties, and the pledge. 

Macb. Avaunt! and quit my sight! Let the earth . 
hide thee! 
Thy l»nes are marrowless, thy blood is cold ; 
Thou nast no speculation in those eyes' 
Which thou dost glare with ! 
• Lady M, Think of this, good peers, 

But as a tbing of custom : ^tis no other; 
Only it spoils the pleasure of the time. 
Macb. What man dare, I dare: 
r Approach thou like the rugged Russia bear, 
The arm'd rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger,* 

^ Do not muse atme^ To «ui*« sncicntly ugfflfied to mtonder, 
to be in amaze. So, in King Henry IF, P. II, Act IV: 
•* I mute, you make so slight a question." 
Agftin, in AU U Well that Ends WelU 

** And rather muie, tbsn ask, why I intreat you." 

Steenentt, 
t ..^ to all, and bim, «e thirst,] We thirtt, I suppose, 
means we desire to drink. So, in Juliiu Ottar, Cassius says* 
4rhen Brutus drinks to Mm, to bury all unldndness^ 

*« My heart is «&ir«*fforthatnoWc pledge." M, Mason. 

1 AndaUtoall.'^ i.e. all good wishes to all; suchsabehad 
ttsmed above, /(0«e, beaUb, am jo^. Warbwrton, 

. I once .thought it should b^ iEu»/to all, but I now think that 
iKe present readinfl" is right. J^bnson. 

Tunon uses neany the aame ezpresnon to 1ms guests. Act 1 1 
^^ All to your 

A|^f in ^i^ Menry r//i, more intriligibly « 
*' And to you aU good health." Stetnene. 



3 -^- no ipeenUaion in tbote eyee —1 So, in the 115tb 
pglfli: M -«. eyes hire thcyy but see not." Stoeoea$. 
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Take any shape buttliat,*aiidm7 firm nenre» 

Shall never tremble : Or, be alive again) 

And dare me tp the desert with thy swor^i 

If trembling Hnhibit* thee,'' protest me eJJill^ ,'UC^^ 



s ^.^m^tht Hyrcan iif^^ Theobald chooses to rekd, in ofips' 
•idonio the old cop^' — ^ Hjrcaman tirer ; but the alteration wa» 
«mnec«i9ary» as Dr. Philemon HolToad, in bis translatioa of 
FUny*S Jt^fttrmi Mrtory, p. 12?, mentions the Bjrcane sea 
* ToUtt. 

Alterstion cei^«ainly n^ig^t be spared: in Riche's Second Part 

tSivumides, 4to. 1584, sign. C U we have^** Contrariewtse 
ise souldiers, like to Mircan tyget^ revenge tbemselves on 
their own bowelles isome parricides, some fratricides* all hoiiu* * 
cides." Reed, 

Sir William D* Avenant unnecessarily altered this to Mrcanitm 
tiger, which was followed by Theobald, and others. Sircan 
tigers are mentioned by Daniel, our autlioT's contemporsryj ia 
his .Sbnnef^, 1594: 

•* — ^ restore thy fierce and cruel mind 

" To Hirean tygtrt^ and to ruthless beares.*' Maione. 

* If trrmhling I inhibit — ^] Inhabit is the original reading, 
which Mr. Pope changed to tni^f^iV, which xiu&i^iV Dr. Warbur- 
ton interprets refun. The old reading may stand, at least at 
wen as \he emendation, ydrnton. 

Inhibit seems more likely to have been the poet's own word, 
as he uses it frequently in the sense required in this passage* 
OtUllOy Actl,sc.vii: 

** a practjser 

** or arts inhibited » 

Mamlet, Act II,sc. vi: 

*• I think their inhibition comes of the late innovation.^* 

To inhibit is to forbid. Steevcns. ' 

1 have not the least doubt that « inhibk thee** is the true 
reading., In Ali V We7i that EwU WeU^ we find, in the second, 
and all the subsequent folios^*' which is the most inhabited sin 
of the canon,^' instead of inhibited. 

The same error b found in Stowe's Survey of Londony 4to. 
1618, p. 772: *• Also Robert Fabian writeth, that in the year 
1506, the one and twentieth of Henry the Seventh, the said 
stew-houses in Southwarke were for a season inhabited^ and the t 
doQres closed up, but it was not long, saith be, ere the houses 
there were set open a|fain,so many as were permitted*. *'-*Thc 
passage is not in the printed copy of Fabian, but that writer left . 
ID manuscript a continuation of his Chronicle from the accesstoa ** 
<X King Henry Vll to near tlie time of his oim deaUi, (1512) 
which was in Stowe's possessi^ in the year 1600> hut 1 balieYC 
know lost 
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The baby of a girl. Rettce, horrible shadow! 

IGhoat diaaitftearK^ 
IJnreal mockery,* hence !— Why, so;— >be^g gone, 
I am a man again.— Pray you, sit still. 

Lady M. You have displac'd the mirth, broke the 
goodmeelrng. 
With most admired disorder. 

Macb. Can such things be,. 

And overcome us like a summer's cloud. 
Without our special wonder?^ You make me Strang 



By the other slight but happy emendation, the rea ^g thee 
instead of then, which was proposed hy Mr. Steevens, and to 
which 1 baye paid tlie respect that it deserved, b^ giving it a 
pbice in my text»-this passage is rendered clear and easy. 

I^r. Steevens's correction Is strongly supported by the punc- 
tuation of the old copy, where the line stands — If trembling I 
inhabit then, protest &c. and not — If trembling I Inhabit, £hen 
protests &c. In oqr author's Kin^ Riebard II ^ we have nearly 
the same thought: 

«* If I dare cat, or drink, or brieathe, or live, 
.. **Idare meet Surrey in a V)ilderness.** Mahne. 

Inhabit is \he original reading; and it needs no alteration. 
The obvious meaning is — Should you challenge me to encounter 
you iU'tlfe desert, and I, through fear, remain trembling in my 
castle,* dieii protest me, &c. Shakspeare here usea the verb 
inhabit in a neutral sense, to express continuance in a given titua* 
Hon; and Milton has employed it in a simibu- n\anner: 

*• Meanwhile inhabit lax, ye powers of heaven !** Menley, 

To inbabitt Si verb neuter, may undoubtedly have a meaning 
like that suggested by Mr. Kenley. TIiuq, in J* you Lihe its 
•* O knowledge ilUinbabitcd / worse than Jove in a tiiatched 
house!" Inhabited, in this instance, can have no other meaning 
than lodged. 

It is not, tlierefore, impossible, that by inhabit, our author 
capriciously meant — stay wtbia doors. ^-^l^, when you have 
challenged me to the desert, I sculk'in my house, do nbthesi-' 
tate to protest my cowardice- Steevent. 

The reading — " If trembling I inhibit**--andthe explanation 
Qf ity'derives some support from Macbeth's last wonls — 

** And damn'd be him that first cries, hold ! enough !*' 
^ I cannot reconcile myself to Hetiley'« or Steevens'f expW^ 
tion of inhabit, M. Maton, 

• Unreal mockery,! i.e. untubstantial pafeant^^s our autho.^ 
calls t£^ vision' in Tie Tempest.- or the picture in Timotr of 
Atbtne^ ^ — a mocking of the life.*' Steevent, 
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Even to the dispo&ition that I oWe^^ 



^ Can nteh tbingt be. 
And overcome u* irh a tummer^t cloud. 
Without our tpeeial mmtukr?^ The meanings b> caa «Qdl 
wondert as these pa»9 over us without wonder, m a casual stu^- 
9er cloud passes oiver us ? yobmon . 

Ko instance is ^EP^^en of this sense of the w^ owreome^ 
Which has caused all the difBcuitjr; it is^ howcTer* to be found 
Ml ^nsePs Fairy ^iteen, B 111, C vii,st. 4: 

" A little valley — 

** All covered'with thick woods, thvt quite it overcame.^ 

Farmer. 
Agun, hi Chapman's version of the fifteenth /AW>: 
^ •* — his eyes were (overcome 
-, . ^ ** With fervour, and resembled flames j — •• 
Again,11n the Ibttrtii Idiad.' 

«• So (after Diomed) the field was overcome . 

" With thick impressions of the Greeks ;—•• Stee^ee^ 
Apan,m Marie MagdaleneUSepenrmme^rX^' , 

** With blode overcome were both his eyen.'* Malon^. 

T — — Tou make me strong 
Even to the diepQtition that I ovte,"] Which, in plain English^ , 
tionly; Tou make me Juit mad. Warburton. 

Tou produce in me an alienation o/* rmndg which is probahlj 
4!he expression which our author intended tu paraphrase. 

yobneom. 
I do not think that either of the editors ha^very successfully 
explained this passage, which seems to mean.-^lbn/rove to me 
that 1 am. a etrangereven to my onm diepotition, when J fiercei^te 
"that the very object which ttea/e the colour from my cheek, per~ 
. mitt it to remain in ytmrt. In other words, — Tou prove to me 
h9e»faUe an o/nnion I have hitherto maintained of my own courage, 
9then yours, on the trial, is found to exceed it. A thought some- 
what similar occurs in The Merry Wivee of Windeor, Act II, 
;k. i: "I 'tt entertain myself like one I am not acquainted 
mUbal.'* Again, in Ml U Well that Endt WeU, Act V : 
«< . ^ . , ■■■ if you know 

** That you are well acquainted with yourself.** Steevene, 
The meaning, I think, is, Tou render tne a stronger to, or 
£>rgetful of, that brave disposition vthich I know / possess, and 
4nake me fancy myself a coward, when I perceive that I am 
terrified by. a sight which has not in the least alarmed you. A 
pussa^ in As you Like it may prove the best comment on that 
hefQjre ua : 

•* If with myself I hold intelligence, 
** Or have acquaintance with my (»wn desires — ».•* 
So.MacbeUi says, he has no loneer acquaintance with bin owa 
^ow disposition of mind; His wife> eiferieir ibrtitude makm 
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When now 1 think 701^ can behold such sights^ 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine are blanchM with fear.^ 
Rosae, What sights, my lord ? 

Lady M. I pray you, speak not; he grows worse 
and worse ; , 

Question enrages him: at once^ good night :-«• 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
' But go at once, 

Len, Good night, and better health 

Attend his majesty ! 

Lady M. A kind good night to all !* 

lExeunt Lords, and Attendants* 
Macd. It will have blood; they say, blood will have 
blood :* 



mm ignorant of his owBcoarage as a itranger mi^t be supposed 
tobe,. ^fl/cwc. . ^ . 

I believe it only means, you make me mazed. The word 
strange was then used in this sense. So, in The HUtory cf 
^achof Nemherry: "I jest not, said she; for I mean it shall 
be ; and stand not ttrangelyy Ijut remember that you promised 
me," &c. Heed. 

9^— —ore blanch'd wtbfear.'\ i. e. turned pale, as ia Wcb- 
. Mi^t's.DutcbeM of Malfy, 1623 : 

" Thou dost blanch mischief, 
*• Dost make it white." Steevene. 
The old copy reads — h blanched. Sir T. Hanmer eorrected 
■ this passage in the wrong place, by reading^-^iieei/ in which' 
• he has been followed by the subsequent editors. His correction 
gives, perhaps, a more elegant text, but not the text of Shak- 
speare. The alteration now made is only that which every edi- 
tor ha|i been obliged to make in iilmost every page of these 
plays. — In this. very scene the old copy has ** » the times bos 
peen," &c. Perhaps it may be said that mine refers to ruby^ and 
that therefore no change is necessary, But this seems very 
harsk. Matone, 

* A kind good night to ali /} I take it for granted, that the 
redundant and valueless syllables— ii bind, are a play-house in- 
terpolation. Steeten*. 

1 It vtillba^bUodi they t ay ^ blood will have blood/} So» in 
Tbe Mirror of Magittraic*^ p. 118: 

** Take heede» ye princes, by ei^mples past, 
<< Bloui vjill have bloud, eyther at first or last.** 

. M^idcnm.. 

IwMd tfius potnt the: passsfe ; 
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fitones hare been known to move^ and trees to speak;* 
Augiirsy and undei^tood relations,^ have 

It vili have Moodf tiejf say^ blood will hawe blood. 
As a confirmatioii.of the reading, I would add the f<^owiiir 
-authority^: 

** Blood asketh blood, and death must death requite.'* 
Fcmx and Pffrrex, Act IV, sc ii. Wballey. 
Ihare followed Mr. Whalley Vpunctuation, instead of placing 
*tfie semicolon after— «ay. .... 

The same words occur in The Battle of Alcazar^ 1594: 

*' Bloud viiUbave bloud, foul murder scape no scourge.* 

Steevem, 
* . and trtt9 to tpeali] Alluding perhaps to the 

^rocal tree which (Sec the Uiird Book of the Mneid) rerealed 
Cfaejnurderof Polydorus. Steevent, 

s Augurt^ and understood relations, fcc] By the word relation 
a understood the connection of effects wi,th causes ; to under^ 
ttand relatione as an augur, is to know how those things relate to 
eachothefy which hare no visible combination or dependence. 

' yobnwn, 
SJiakspeare, in his licentious way, by relatione, might onlr 
VB^voiUinguagee; i. e. the language of birds.- Warburton. 
The old copy has the passage thus : - 
Astgures, and under^tootf relatione, bane 
Byntaggat-pieeond cbougbs,bxi, - 

^The modem editors have read: 

J^S^crt that understand re/<if/on«, i6aiw 
By magpies and by cbougbe, &c. 
Perhaps we should read, auguries, i. c. prognostications by 
means of omens and prodigies. These, together with the con- 
nectipn of effects with causes, being understood, (says he) hare 
been instrumental in divulging the mo jt secret murders'. 

In Coterave's Dictionary, a fnagpie is called magatapie. So, in 
The NigJbt-Haven, a Satirical Collection &c. 
<• I neither tattle with iack-daw, 
** Or Maggot-pye on hatched house straw. ** 
Magot'pie is the original name of the bird; Magot being the 
fiuniliar appellation given to pies, as we say Bobin to a red- 
breast, T^wi to a titmouse, PbHip to a sparrow, &c. The mo- 
dem mag is the abbreviation of tlie ancient Magot, a word 
vhich ^e hi^d fh>m the French. Steevene, 

Mr. Steeyens rightly restores Magot.piee, In Mirishieu*s 
Guide to tbe Tongues, 1617, we meet with a mqggdtapie: and 
Middleton, in his More Dissemblers beside Women, says : *' He 
calls h^r magot c^pie,** Farmer, 

It appears to me that we ought to read ; . 
Augurs that understood relations^ h.€, 
Urbfeb^ by a very slight alteration, removea erery difficulty. 

.. — ^ M, Mason^' 
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By magot-pies, and cbpugbs^'an^ rooks, brought fortb 
The secret's! man of blood.* — What is the night? 

JLady M. Almost at odds with morning, which ij|^ 
which. 

Mo^cb, How say'st thou, that Macduff denies his per* 
son, 
At our great bidding?' 

Lady M. Did you send to him, sir ? 

Macb, 1 hear it by the way ; but I will send : 
There 's not a one of them,^ but in his house 



^^^^andi^oVi^nfmdtoQ^Sthrougbt forth 

Tbe secre^it man of biood.'] The inquisitive reader will 
lind such a story in Thomas Lupton's Tbautand notable Tbhigt^ 
&c. 4to. bl. 1. no date, p. 100; and in Goulards Admirable Mi§* 
tories, &c» p. 425> 4to. 1607. Steeven*, 

* Movo tafst tbou, &c.] Macbeth here aaks a question, which 
the recollection of a moment enables him to answer. Of this 
forgetfiilness, natural to a mind oppressed, there is a beautiful 
kistance in thfr sacred song of Deborah and Barak : **Sbe a*ked 
ber tufVe women counsel; yea^ tbe returned ansvfer to beraelf,** 

Mr. M. Mason's interpretation of this passage has, however, 
taught me diffidence of my own. -He supposes, and not with- 
out sufficient reason, that " what Macbeth means to sa\', is this ; 
What do you tbtjik of tbu circunutancef that Macdujf denien to 
tomt at our great bidding? What do you infer fro^iv tbence? 
Wbat i* your opinion of tbe matter ?* 

So, in Otbello, when the Duke is informed that the Turkish 
fleet was making for Rhodes, which he supposed to have, beea 
bound for Cyprus, he says — 

•• How say you by this change ?** 
That is, what do you think of it 

In Tbe Coxcomb, Antonio says to Maria— 

*• Sweetheart, how say you by tliis gentleman? 
** He will away at midnight." 
Again, in Tbe T%vo GentUmien of Verona, Speed says— 

" But Launce, bom safst tbou, that my master is become a 
notable lover?" 

^ Again, Macbeth, in \nH address to his wife, on the first ap.* 
pearance of Banquo's ghost, uses the same form of words s 
<« -^ behold ! look ! lo ! bov> say you .?" • 

The circumstance, however, on which tliis question is found- 
ed, took its rise from the old histoiy. Macbeth sent to Mac* 
duff to assist in building the castle of Dunsinane . Macduff sent 
workmen, 8cc. but did not choose to trust his person in the 
^irabt's power. From-that time be resolved on his death . 

Utee'tens* 
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I keep a serrant fee'd. . I will to-morrow, 
(Bedmes I will) unto the weird sisters 'J 
More shall they speak ; for now I am bent to know. 
By the worst means, the worst : for mine own g^od 
All causes shall give way; 1 am in blood 
Stept iti so far, that, should I wade no more. 
Returning were as tedious as go o*er :* 
Strange things I have in head, tliat will to hand ; 
Which must be acted, ere they may be scann'd.^ 
Ladt/ M, You lack the season of sdl natures, sleep.^ 



• There U not u, one <^ tbenh] A one of them, however uil' 
eouth the phrase, signifies an individual. Chaucer freqtiently 
prefixes the article a to nouns of iraraber. See Squiere*i Taie, 
10,697: 

•* And up the risen, wel a ten or twelve." 
In AUnimazer, 1614, the same expression occurs': ** Not 
<r one shakes, his tail, but I sigh out a passion.*' Theobald Would 
read tbane; and mifj^t have found his proposed emendation 'in 
D'Avenant's alteration o^ Macbeth , 1674. This avowal of thfe 
tyrant is authorized by HoUnshed. '' He had in every noble- 
ma,n*s house one slie fellow or other. in fee. with him to reveale 
all," &c. Steevent. 

7 (Betimes I nuiU) nmo the f»eirdsi»tere.-J The ancient copy 
reads — 

And betimet I miii to the %oeird sirtere. 
They whose ears are familiarized to <tisrord, mayperliafM 
object to my omission of tlie first word, and my tupplement to 
tfiefifth.> Steevewt. . . ... 

8 ■ / ant, in blood 

Stept in to far t that, should I vade no more, 
Keturniiig vjere at tedtout at go oV--] This idea is borrowed 
by Dryden, in his Oaitptu, Act IV: ' ' , 

** — I have already past 
** The middle of the stream j and to return, 
«* Seems gfi-eater labour, than to venture o'er.*f 

'^teerens. 

• — be scanned.] To scan is to examine nicely.. Thus, in 
Mumlet .• 

** so he goefi to heaven, 

" And so am I reveng^'d : That would be scofin'd,** 

Steepens', 
1 Tou lack fi6e season tf all naturety sleep. "^ I tal;^: the mean- 
ing to be, Tou 'want tleep, which aeasonst ui- giv/es the relish tO, 
eUl nature. ** Indiget sound vita condimentij" yohnsim* 

This word is nften iisrd in this stiiae.hy our author. * o, ill 
AWm, Well that Knds fVeUi " *Tis tlie best U^ie a maideo cin 

VOL. VU. O 
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3Iacb, CooMti W€% to «leep : My tttraife «Bd ael^ 
abuae 
It the ioitkte fear> that wants hard uae>^ 
We ar« y^t hut y^iuiig in deed.' [wfiovwir. 

SCENE V. 

Wfiunder. Mnt^^iLCKr%^^ meeting the 7%reeVf itches. 
1 Witch. Why, how now, Hecate? you look angerly 

jMwofi her pruse in/' Agftia^ in Much AJq about Kotbing^ 
Mere, m in the preseoft intUuicep the word ie used as a sub- 
BtantiTe: 

** And ealt too little, which may teoMH gxvt 

** To her foul tainted flesh.'* 
An anonymous correspimdeDt thinks the meaning is, ** Yoa 
itaad in need otthe time or season of sleep, which all oaturef 
fequire." MaUme, 

t Wean yet but yowig'vuditeA.'] The e^tiens before Theobald 
«ead-^ 

We Ve but young indeed, yobiwm. 
The jkieaning is not iH explained by a liae in JD*»^ Henry VX^ 
Ip. Ill : We are not, Macbeth would say, 

** Made imfudent with use of rviV deedi.^ 
ar we are not yet (as Romeo expresses it) *' old murderers.* 
v^Theobald's amendment may be countenanced by a passage 'm 
Jntony and Cleopatra: ** Not m deed^ madam» for I can da 
nothing." 

Again, in Chapman's translation of the elerenth book of the 
mai fol. edit. p. 146. 

** And would not be the first in name^ tudesse the first 
indeed,** 
i^gain, in Hamiet: 

** To show yourself /n dMyour lather's son 
** More than in w<m^." 
The initUuefiar, is the fear that always attends the first 
initiation into ^litit, before the mind becomes callous and in* 
•ensible b^r frequent repetition of it» or (as the poet says) by 
$ard nee, Steevenet 

s ^Hter JSecate,'] Shak^peare has been censured for intro^ 
ducing Hefi^te among the ndgar witches, and« consequently, 
for confounding ancient With inodem superstitions. He baa 
however, aiithority for giving a mistress to the witches, Delrm 
ikufiuie. Mag, Lib. It, quaest. d| quotes a passage of Apuleius, 
fa^idt de mme mr e m * **M quadaa Caupeasf regma Saganam.'* 
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Btt. Have I not renyoiii Mdsmsi as you are^ 
8aucy, and overbold? How did you dare 

And adds further : ** ut scIm etiam turn ^uasdasn ab iis hoe 
titulo honoratas." In consequence of this information, Ben 
Jonson, in his Matqut of ^utcM^ has introduced a character 
which he calls a J>ofmMt who presides ut the neetiaip of tho 
Witches: 

" Sisters, stay ; we want oar datruV 
The dame accorc^^y enters, invested with marks of supe* 
riority, and the rest jMky an imj^icit obedience to her com* 
■lands. 

Ag^in» in A true Exanunatian and Confemon ^ £/izahetJk 
Stile^ qlioM Hookyngbam^ &c. 1^9^ hi. I. ISmo: "Further star 
sueth, that Modier Seidre, dwelUpg in the almea house, was 
the maUtree witche of all the reste, and she is now deade.'* 

Shakspeare is therefore blameable only for calling his pre* 
siding character Hecate, as it mi^t have beei) brought on with 
propriety under any other title whatever. Steeveru. 

The Gothic and Pagan fictions were now frequently blendfd 
and incorporated. The Ladv of the Lake floated in the suite 
of Neptune before queen Ehzabeth at Kehil worth ; Ariel as- 
sumes the semblance of a sea-nymph, and Hecate, by an easy 
association, conducts the rites of the weird sisters in Macbeth. 

T. Warton. 
Shakspeare seems to have been unjustly censured for intro- 
ducing Hecate among the modern witches. Scot's Ditcoveryof 
Witcbcrnftt ]^. Ill, c. ii, and c. xvi, and B. XHi c iii, mentions 
it as the common opinion of all writers, that witches were sup- 
posed to have nightly ** meetings with Herodias, and tfte 
Pagan gods,'' and •♦that in the night-times they ride abroad 
with Diana, the goddess of the Pagans," &c. — Their dame or . 
chief le.'ider seems always to have been an old Pagan, as " the 
Ladie Sibylla, Minerva, or Diana.'* Toilet. 

In Jpnson's Sad Shepherd, Act II, sc iii, Maudlm, the witch> 
(who is the speaker) calls Hecate the mittrest of witchee, "our 
Dame Hecate ;*' which has escaped the notice of Mr. Steevens 
and Mr. ToUet, in their remarks on Shakspeare's being cen* 
sured for introducing Hecate among the vulgar witches. Todd. 
I Why, how now, Hecate ?] Marlowe, though a scholar, has 
l^cewise used the word Hecate, as a dissyllable : 
<< Plutoe's blew fire, and Mecat** tree» 
'* With magick spels so compass thee.'' 

Dr. Tarnttv. MtUone, 
Mr. Todd, amon^ his ingenious notes on Comue, has pointed 
•ut the same illegitimate pronunciation in Tht Sad Shepherd of 
Ben Jonson, Act II, sc. iii :, 

«« that very night 

<* We earth'd her in the shadsft, when oar dame ITfMl 
** l^^Ud^ it her gaing night over the kirk-yard." 
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To trade and traffick with Macbeth 
In riddles, and affairs of deaths 
And I, the mistress of your charms, 
The close contriver of all harms, 
.Was never call'd to bear my part, 
Or show the glory of our art? 
And, which is worse, all you have done 
Hath been but for. a wayward son, 
Spiteful, and Avrathful ; who, as others do, 
Loves for his own ends, not for you/ 



Milton, in his Comus,hnB likewise taken the same liberty 
** Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, 
*• Wherein thou rid'st with ffecatfUnd befriend 
" Us," &c. Steeveyis, 
Ag^in, in Kitig Lear, Act I, sc. i : 

" The mysteries of JSecaU and the night.** Jfeed. 
• ■ for a vjoymard ton. 
Spiteful, and xvratJbfulf nvbo, as others do, 
Loves for bis avin ends, not for you."] Inequality of mea^ 
sure, (the first of these lines being- a foot longer than the se- 
cond) tog-ether with the unnecessary and weak comparison — as 
others do, incline me to regard the passage before us as both 
maiaied and interpolated. Perhaps it originally ran thus : 
fo rr a noayvjard son, 
A spitefol and & vtrathful, toifo 
Loves for his own ends^ not for you. 
But the repetition of the article a being qasually omitted by 
some transcriber for the theatre, the verse became too short, 
and a fresh conclusion to it was supplied by the amanuensis, 
who overlooked the legitimate rhyme viho, when he copied the 
play for publication. 

If it be necessary to exemplify the particular phraseology in» 
Produced by way of' amendment, tlie following line in Chaucer, 

" A frere there was, a fvanton and a meryf** 
and a passage in The Witch, by Middleton, will sufficiently an- 
swer that purpose : 

•• What death is 't you desire for Almachildes ? 
** A sudden, and a subtle." 
In this instance, the repeated article a is also placed before 
two adjectives refeningto a substantive in the preceding line. 
Sec also ThePaston Letters, Vol. IV, p. 155: " Pray God send 
us a good world and a peaceable.** Again, in our author's King 
Senry IV: «* A good portly man, i* faith, and a corpulent.** 

Again, in an ancient MS. entitled The Bokeof Huntyng, that 
is cleped Majster of Game: " It [the Boar] is a prowde bce9t> 
m, fetrs^ and a per&ous.** Siemns. 
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liaf make ameh^ now: Ht^ yoU e^Mf 

^ And at the pit of Adberoft^ 
Meet me i* the mondng ; thith«r li# 
Will come to know hit destk^jT. 
Your vessel^ and foxn •pelli) praiMei 
Your charms, and 4T«rf thing bvndt t 
I am for the air ; this night T II Spend 
Unto a dismal'&tal end J 
Giwat busiaess m^st be wrought ertt nooa 
Upon the comer of the mooii^ 
There hangs a vaporous drop profoimd i 
I 'li catch it ere it eome to ^und i 

* — - fie pit of Acheron *-] Shakspeare seems to have 
thought It allowable to bestow the name of Acbermt on nef 
fountain, lake, or pit, through wliich there wai Yulgarly sup- 
posed to be a commumcation between this aiid the infernal 
world. The true original Acheron was a nrer in Greece ; and 
yet Virgil gives this name to his lake ia die vSUey of AmtaneiuM 
in Italy. Steeveru. ^ 

t Untoadinndl-fatidend.l The old copy violates the metre 
by needless addition : 

Unto a dinnal and tifatdl tftd. 

I reud-'^iumai fatal. Shakspeare* as Mr. Tyrwhitt observes* 
in a note on Kin^ Richard III, is fond of these compound 
epithets, in which the first adjective is to be considered as all 
adverb. So, in that play, we meet with childith foolish, setue^ 
tes^-ohttinate, and mortal'itariiig. And,in Xin^yo^ we have 
etubbom-bard, Stee%)en*, 

s Vpon the eormr of the moem lift.'] ShakspesreN mytholo. 

ftcal kno^edge, on this occasion, appears to hmve deserted* 
im ; for as Hecate is only one of three names belonging to ti« 
aarae goddess^ she could not properly be employed in one cba^ 
recter t6 catch a drop that fell from her in another. In A MivU 
4ummer Nigbt*^ Dream, however, our poet WRS sufBetently aware 
, of her three -fold capacity : 

" — — fairies, that do run 

«* By the triple Hecat's teaiii, — .'^ Stmifta, 

» *^— vaporous drop prcfntndi] That is, a di«op that has 
prefoufidg deep^ or bidckn qualities, yobnton. 

This vapm^us drop seems to have been m^ant for the same m * 
the vims Imiare of the. ancients, being a foam- whioh the moon 
waasupposed to shtd on particular herb», or dther objects, when : 
strongly sot letted by enchantment* Lucao introduces firi^te 
Using it. I..VI: 

^'^'-'-^mvirmittqfeXvknfiirtmitmimfi^' 4firnB«iss#> 
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>63 MACBETH. 

And that, distiUM by magick slif^ht^' .^^ ^ ^^t,' 

Shall raise such artificial sprights. 

As, by the strength of their illusion. 

Shall draw him on to iiis confusion: 

He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 

Hi^ hopes 'bove wisdom, grace^ and fear: 

And you all know, security 

Is mortals* cbiefest enemy. 

SoNO. Iwithih] Come avfay^ come avayf 8cc^. 

Hark, I am call'd ; my little spirit, see, ' - 

Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me. [^Exit, 

I Witch. Come, let 's m^« haste ; she 11 soon be 

back s^n. [Exeunt,. 

SCENE VI. 
Fores. A Room in the Palace^ 
Enter Lenox, and another. Lord} 
Len, My former speeches have but hit your thought^ 

1 ...... f/(^ifr£t,] Arts; subtle practices, ^jhbnton. 

s Come en/ay, come amay, &c.] Tliis entire song I found in 
a MS. dramatic piece, entitled " A Tragi-Coomodie called 
Thb Witch; long tince acted 8ic. written by Tbomtu.Miii' 
tUetm, 

The Hecate of SbaAtfieare has said — 
> "I am for the air," &c. 

The Hecate of Middleton (who, like the formep^/is sumqioned 
away by aerial spirits'') has the same declaration in alipost the 
same words-* 

••lamforaloft'^&c. 
iSoflsj'.] «• Come away, com^ away: \ ,„ #a- «;,,» 

« Jkccat. Hcccat, come away," Sic. 5 "* '** '"'*• 

Stettent, 

< EnttT Lenox^ and another Lord.!] As this tragedy, like tha 
rest of Shakspeare's> is perhaps overstocked with personages, 
it is not easy to assign a reason why a nameless chairacter should 
be introduced here, since nothing is said that might not with 
equal proprie^ have been put into ttie mouth of any otlier dis- 
affected man. I believe, dierelbre, that in the original copy it 
was written witb a very common form of contraction, Lenox 
and An. for which the transcriber, instead of Lenox and Angus, 
set down, Lenox and another Lard. The author had, indeed, 
been m»re indebted to the transcriber's fidelity and diligenca; ' 
%9A. he committed no «rrors of greater iiiip(»Unce. yoh'^P'^* ' 
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J«ACBETH. IM 

Whidican Interpret further: only, I say, 

Things have been strangely borne: The graciomr 

Duncan 
Was pitied of Macbeth : — marry, he was dead :— 
And, the right-valiant Banquo walk'd too late ; 
Whom, you may say, if it please you, Fleance kiil'di 
For Fleance fled. Men must not walk too late. 
IV Ko cannot want the thought,^ how monstrous' 
It was for Malcolm, and for Donalbain, 
To kill their gracious father? damned fact I 
How it did grieve Macbeth ! did he not straight^ 
In pious rage, the two delinquents tear, 
That were the slaves of drink, and thralls of sleep I 
Was not that nobly done? Ay, and wisely too; 
For 'twould have anger'd any heart alive. 
To hear the men deny it. So that, I say, 
He has borne all things well : and I do think, 
That, had he Duncan's sons under his key, 
(As, an 't please heaven, he shall not,) they should find 
What'twtre to kill a father; so should Fleance. 
But, peace ! — for from broad words, and 'cause he fail'd 
His presence at the tyrant's feast, 1 hear, 
Macduff lives in disgrace : Sir,* can you tell 
Where he bestows himself?. 

Lord, . '. The son of 'Duncan,* 

From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the. English court ; and is receiv'd 
Of the piost, pious Edward with such grace. 
That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high respect: Thither Macdufl* 
Is gone to pray the holy king^ on his-aid^ 

• ♦ ■ . > 

* M^ ctamotiVtatU the thmglft,^ The sepse requires : 

Wbo can luant the thought, 
.Tet, 1 l?eUeve, the text is not corrupt. Shakdpcare ii foini^ 
times incorrect in these minutite: Malone. • 

3 m^^ mottitrous o^] Thiisi word U here used as a trisyllable. 

Malone. 
8o» in Chapman's ver^on of the 9th book of Homer's Odjsttjr: 
*' A man in shape, immane And monsterout.** Stetfmt* 

• The ton <f Duncan,"] The old copy— *oii#. MaUinL 
Theobald corrected it. yobnaan 

1 .«*— «|| hit aitU-l Old copy— 44pCHi. Sm wrn i - 
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To wake NortiittiBberland, and iira^ke SKwaidi^ 
I'iiat, by the help of th^Be> (with Bim abo^re 
To ratify the work) we may again 
Give to our tables meat) sleep to d^r nights; 
Free from our feasts and banquets l^)ody kmvet/ 
Do faithful homagC) and receive free honours*^ 
All which we pine for now : And this report 
Hath so exasperate^ the kinig^' that be 
Prepares for some attempt of war.3 
Len, Sent he to Macdutft 

Lord, He did : and with an absolute, 5k'r, not /, 
The cloudy messenger turns me his back» 
And hums ; as who should say, You 'II rue the time 
That clogs me with thie answer. 

Len, ; ; And that well might 

Advise him to a caution,^ to hold what distance 



• Free from <ntrfeasu and hanquet* bloody kiuvft ,•] The coit 
fftruction is — Free our feasts and banquets from bloody knives. 
Perhaps the words are transposed, and the line originaily stood : 

QurfeasU and bam^'tcetsjreefroitt bloody knifes. Af alette. 
Auk ward transpositions in ancient language are so frequent^ 
that the passage before us might have passed utisiisp^ted, had 
(here not been a possibility that the compositor's eye caught the 
word Jree from the line immediately following^ We might 
read, frigbt, ovfray^ (a verb coriUnonly used by old writefs) 
but any change^ pei^haps, 13 needless. Steewnt, 

• — and receiix free hono.irsy"] Free may be either honoiirr 
Jreely bettovied, not purchased by crimes ; or honouM ^itboiU 

•lavery^ \nthout dread of a tyrant* ^ointon, 

1 ^-^exatperate — ] i.e. exasperated- So cemtarunatt \% 
Ased lor contaminate^/ in King Benry V. Steeven*. 

• — the itn^,] i. e. Macbeth. The ol4 copy has, less In- 
telligibly — their. Steevem. 

T%eir refers to the son of Dwncan, and Macdnff SSJp ^% 
Jianmer reads, unnecessarily, I think, the king. Malone. 

3 Freparetfot gome attempt of war.] The singularity of thia . 
expression, with the apparent redundancy of the metre,, almost 
persuade me to follow Sir T. Hanmer, by the omission of tli« 
two last words. Steevene, 

4 Advise bim to a caution,'] Sir T. Hanmer, to add smooth- 
ness to the versification, reads — to a care. 

I suspect, howe-ver, the words — to a, are iiiterpolat^ons, de- 
signed to render an elliptical expression more clear, according 
to some player** «p)nrebei\pieiv Ferhaps Uie -Imm^ mfipmSty 
stood thus: 
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MACBETH. 165 

Hla wisdom can provide- Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His message ere. he come ; that a swift blessing 
May soon return to this our sufiering countiy 
Under-^a hand accurs'd M 

I^orei, Mj prayers with him f* 



ACT IV SCENE U 

A dark Caroe, In the middle^ a . CatUdron boiling. 

Thunder, Enter the TAr^ff Witches. 
\ Witch. Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd.' 

And that vjeli migbt 

JdvUe him caution, and to bold what dittanee 

MU vjttiiom can provide, • Steeven*, 

* ■ to this our ptferintr country 

* Under a band lificurt'dl^ The conBtrtiction is,— to our 
oQuntry suffering und^r a hiuid acQursed. Malone. 

* My prayert wifiAiwi/] The old copy, frigidly, and ia 
fiefiance of measure, reads — 

I '11 send my prayers nuitb hitn. 

I am aware, that for this, and similar rejections, I shall be 
•ensured by those who are disinclined to venture out of the 
track of the old stage-wagg-on, though it may occasionally con- 
duct tiiera into a slouch. It may soon, therefore, be discovered, 
that numerous beauties are resident in the discarded words— 
J tenUf and that as frequently as the vult^arism — cm, has been 
displaced to make room for^-^, a diamond has been exchangt;d 
for a pebble. — For my own sake, however, let me add, that, 
tliToughout the present tragedy, no such liberties have been 
exercised, without the previous approbation of Dr. Farmer, who 
fully concurs with me in supposing the irregularities of Shak- 
spe^re's text to be oftener occasioned by interpolations, tlian by 
omissions. Steevens/ 

1 Scene /.] As this is the chief scene of enchantment in the 
play, it is proper, in this place, to observe, with how much 
judgment Shakspeare has selected all the circumstances of his 
infernal ceremonies, and how exactly he has conformed to fiop- 
■ffi^n opinions and traditions : 

« Jhrice the brinded cat hath poew'jl." 
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i Wiich. Thrice; and once 4be hcdge-p}gwhin*d> 

The usual form in which famillaf spirits are reported to coo- 
^perse with witches, is that of a cAt. A witch, who was tried 
about half a century before the time of Shakapeare, had a. cat 
Aamed Rutterfcin, as the spirit of one of those witches was 
Grimalkin; and when any mischief was to be done» she used to 
bid Ruttei^n ^o andjfy. But once, when she would have sent 
Rutterkin to torment a daufi^hter of the countess of Rutland, 
instead of going or Jfying, he only cried nicw, from whence slie 
discovered tliat the lady was out of his power, the power of 
Witche s being not universal, but limited, at Sh«kspeare nas takes 
eare to inculcate : 

*< Though his bark cannot be loll. 

^ Yet it shall be tempest*tost.*' 
The common afflictions wliich the malice 'of witches pro* 
dttced, were melaDeholy, fits, and loss of fieshi which are 
^reatened by one of Shi^speare's witohes : 

** Weary sev'n nights, nine times nine, 

*' Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine." 
It was likewise their practice to destroy the cattle of their 
neighbours, and the fanpers hnve to this day many ceremonies 
to secure tlieir' cows and other cattle from witchcraft; but they 
•eem to have been most suspected of malice against swine. 
Shakspeare has acconUngly made one of his wt^es declare 
that she has heenkillifignoinef and Dr. Harsnet observes, that, 
about that time, '* u son could not bt ill tf the nieasUtf war ogirl 
§f the iuUau, hut tome old wonujfi wo* charged saitb vuukcraft*' 

** Toad, that under the cold stone, 

<* Days and nights hast ^rty-one, 

*• Sweltered venom sleeping got, 

" Boil thou first i' the charmed pot." 
Toads have likewise long lain under the reproach of being by 
some means accessary to witchcraft, for which reason Shak. 
speare^ in the first scene of this play, calls one of the spirits 
Paddock or Toad, and now takes care to put a toftd first into the 
pot. When Vaninus was seized at Tholouse, there was found 
at his lodgings ingen* 6ufo vitro inclusut, a great toad tbut in m 
vial, upon which those that prosecuted him VenefiUuph exfrQm 
brabant, charged him, 1 suppose, soith vtitchcraji, 

" Fillet of a fenny snake, 

*' In tlie cauldron boil and bake : 

** Eye of newt, and toe of frog;— — 

** For a charm,'' &c. 
The propriety of these ingredients may be known by con- 
sulting the books De Viribus Animaliufn and De Mirabllibum 
MumS, ascribed to Albertus Magnus, in which the reader, wh^ 
.V time and credulity, may discover very wondered se€Xet|« 

•* Finger of birth -sti-angled babe, 

« Oitch'ddiver'd by a drab {*•— * 
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3 ffitch. Harper cfie8:>— 'Tit time, 'tis time.*^ 

It hu b^n already mentiOBed, in the law a|^aintt witchet, 
tkat ihcy are supposed to take up dead bodies to use in enchant- 
meots, which was confessed by the woman whom king Jamet 
examined ; and who had of a dead body» that was divided ie 
one of their assemblies, two finfpert for her share, it is ob- 
•ervabie^ that Shakspeare* on this great occasion, which in- 
volves the fate of a king, miiltiphes all the circumstances of 
horror. The babe, whose finger is used, must be strangled in 
its births the grease must not only be human, but must have 
dropped from a gibbet^ the gibbet of a murderer ; and even 
the sow, whose blood is used, must have offended nature by 
jAevouring her own farrow. These are touches of judgment 
And genius. 

^ *• And now about the cauldron sing » 

*' Black spirits and white^ 
** Red spirits and grey, 

** Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
** You that mingle may.** 
And^ in a former part *. 

** — weird sisters, band in hand#-*^ 

** Thus do go about, about ; 

*' Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

•* And thriqe again, to make up nine !" 
These two passages 1 have brought together, because they 
botli seem subject to the objection of too nmch levity for the 
■ solemnity of. enchantment, and may both be shown, by one 
quotation from Camden's account of Irelaml, to be fmmde4 
upon a practice really observed by the uncivilised natives of 
that country: " When any one gets a fall, says tbe i/fformer^ of 
Camden, he starts up, and, turning three times to tbe right, digs 
A hole in the earth; for they imagine lh»t there is a spirit in 
the gmund, and if he falls sick in two or three days, they send 
one of their women that is skilled In that way to the place, 
where she says, I call thee from the east, west, north, and souths 
from the groves, the woods, the rivers, and the fens, from the 
fairies, red, black, nhite** There was likewise a book writtea 
before tlie time of Shakspeare, describing, amongst otlier pro- 
perties, the colours of spirits. 

Many other circumstances mij^ht be particularised, in which 
Shakspeare has shown his judgmeivt and his knowledge. 

yohntctu 

• Thrice the brindeic9Xh.ith w«d\/] A cat, from time im- 
memorial, has been the ag-ent and favotirite of Witches. 
This superstitious fancv is pagan, and very ancient; and the 
original, perhaps, this:"** When Galinthiawas changed into a 
citf bytlie Fa.te8, (says Antonius Liberalis, Metam- c. xxix) 
by witches, (says JPausanias in his Baotics) Hecate took pity of 
kei^ and made her her pnestesiii in wUicho^ce she €oatimiee 
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1 Witch. Round about the cauldron go ;^ 
In the potson'd entrails throw.- 

to this day. Hecate herself too, when Typhon forced all the 
^ds and goddesses to hide themselves in animals, assumed the 
shape of a cat. So, Ovid.- 

** Feie soror Phoebi latuit." Warburton. - 

• Thrice ; and once the hedge -pig '0)bin*d.'\ Mr. Theobald 
reads, fwice and once, &c and observes that odd numbers are 
tised in all enchantments and magical operations. The remark 
is just, but tlie passage was misunderstood. The second Witch 
©lily repeats the number which the first had mentioned, in order 
to confirm what she had said ; and then adds, that the bed^e-pig 
had likewise cried, though but once. Or what seems more 
easy, the he dge-pig had whined tbrice, and after an interval 
whined once again. 

Even nunibc rs, however, were always reckoned inauspicious. 
So, in Tbe Honest Lawjer, by S. S. 1616: '* Sure *t is not a 
lucky time ; the first crow I heard this morning, cried m'/c^. 
This even, sir, is no good number." l^'nuice and once, however, 
might be a cant expression. So, in King Henry IV, P. 11, 
Silence says, *' I have been merry twice and once, ere now." 

Steevent, 

The urchin, or hedgehog, from its solitariness, the uglini ss of 
its appearance, and frC)m a popular opinion that it sue ked or poi- 
soned the udders of cows, was adopted into the demonologic 
system, and its shape was sometimes supposed to be assumed 
by mischievous elves. Hence it was one* of the plagues of 
Caliban in Tbe Te^npest T. Warton. 

1 Harper cric*.-] This is some imp, or familiar spirit, con- 
cerning whose etymology aiid office, the reader may be wiser 
than tlie editor. Those who are acquainted w ith Dr. Farmer's 
pamphlet, will be unwiHii g" to derive the name of Hurper from 
Ovid's Harpaloi ab «^9r«^A> rapio. 3ee Upton's Critical ob4ier' 
Nations, &c. edit. 174^, p. 155. 

Harper, h<»wever, may be only a mis- spelling, or misprint, fop 
karfiy. So, in Marlowe's TumZuriaine, &.c. 1590; 
" And like a barper tyers upon my life." 

The word cr/e* I ikewisc seems to countenance this supposition. 
Crying is one of the technical terms appropriated to the noise 
nade by birds of prey. So, in the nineteenth Iliad, 350 : 

^' 'H ^\ AFnH iUvttc rtcfvvlt^vyi^ AlFU^QKCly 

Thus rendered bv Chapman : 

" And like a barpie, with. a voice tbat thriekf^^ &c. Steeven*. 

» '7V« tivie,*ti* time."] Thi» familiar rfoes not cry out 

that it is time for them to begin iheir enchantments; but criee^ 
i. e. gives them the signal, upon which the tliird Witch com- 
niunicates the notice to ber sisters : 
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Toady that under coldest stone,^ 
Days and nights hast^ thirty-one 
Swclter'd venom* sleeping got. 
Boil thou first i* the charmed pot! 

j^ii. Double, double toil and trouble i' 
Fire, bum; and, cauldron, bubble. 

2 Witch, Filletofa fenny snake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake : 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 

Harper crie9s—'*Ti9 time, UU time. 
Thus too the Mecate of Middieton, already quoted: 
" J5&C.1 Heard you the owlc yet? 
"StadT] Briefelyintheoopps. 
" £fec. J * Ti* bigb time for ut then.** Steevens, 

< Sound about the cauldron gor\ Milton has caught this 
image in his Hymn on the Morning 9J Cbrit^t Natiwty: 

** In dismal dance about the furnace blue." Steevene, 

^ coldest stone,^ The old copy hag-^'<eo/^ stone.** Th* 

modem editors — **tbe eoldstCme." — The slighter change I have 
made, by substituting the superlatiye for the positivei nas met 
with the approbation of Dr. Farmer* or it would not have ap« 
peared in the text. Steevens* 

Tbe was added by Mr. Pope. Malone. 

• Dayt and nights hast — ] Old copy— ^a#. Corrected by 
Sir T. Hanmer. Malone. 

• Swelter'd venom «—] This word seems to be employed by 
Shakspeare, to simplify that the animal was moistened with its 
own cold exsttdations. So» in the twenty-second Song of Dray« 
ton's Folyolhion: 

" And aU the knights there dub'd the morning but before, 
*• The evening sun beheld there noelter'd in their gwre.** 
In the old translation of Boccace*8 Novelt, [1620] the follow- 
ing sentence also occurs: *' — . an huge and mighty toad even 
noetterin^ (as it were) in a bole full of poison,**^-'** iweltering iti 
blood*' IS likewise an expression used by Fuller, in his Church 
History, p. 37- And in Churchyard's Farewell to the Worl^ 
1593»is a similar expression: 

** He spake great thinges that raelted in his greace." 

SteeveftMf 
1 Double, double toil and trouble A As this was a very extra* 
or^nary incantation^ they were to double their pains about it, 
X think, therefore, it should be pointed as I have pointed it: 

Double, double toil mid trouble i 
otherwise the? so! 'rnnity is abated by the immediate recurrence 
t>f the rhvme. Steevene, 

▼OL. VII. ^ 
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Adder's fork,^ and blind-worm's sting,* 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing, 
For a charm of powerful troubk. 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 

jilt. Double, double toil and trouble ; 
Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 

3 Witch, Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf; 
Witches' mummy ; maw, and gulf,^ 
Of the ravin'd salt-sea shark ;2 
Root of hemlock, digg'd i' the dark; , 

« Adder^t fork,] Thus Pliny, Nat. Mist, book XI, ch. xxxvii: 
" Serpents have very thin tongues, and the same Xhret-forM.^* 
P. Holland's translation, edit. 1601, p. 338. Steevent. 

• blind-worm's *ftn^,] The blind-voorm is the t/ow-toorm. 

So Drayton, in IToabU Flood: 

"The small-eyed «/(nu-to0rm held of many blind** 

Steevent, 
1 — maw, and gulf ,"] The gulf is the noallovi), the throat, 

Steevem. 
In The Mirror for Magistrates, we have *' monstrous mavxt 
andgulfes.** Henderson, 

a —ravin'd *a/*-#ca*i6ari;] Mr. M. Mason ohserves that 
we should read ravin, instead of ravin*d. So in All *# Well that 
Ends Well, Helena says : 
•* Better it were 

** I met the ravin lion, when he roar*d 
" With sharp constraint of hunger." 
And in Beaumont and Fletcher's Maid of the Mill, Gillian sayi : 
*• When nurse Amaranta — 
** Was seiz'd ofi by a fierce and hungry bear, 
" She was the ravines prey." 
However, in Phineas Fletcher's Locusts, or AppollyonisU, 
1627, the same word, as it appears in the text of the play be* 
fore us, occurs : 

** But slew, devoured and fiU*d his empty maw ; ^ 

f* But with his ravened prey his bo wells broke, 
** So into four devides his brazen yoke.*' 
JRinin*d is elutted with prey. JRavin is the ancient word for 
frey obtained by violence. So, in Drayton's Pofyolbion, Song 7 : 
*« —but a den for beasts ot ravin made." 
The same wordoccurs again in Measure for Measure, 

Steevens. 

To ravin, according to Minshieu, is to devour, or eat greedily. 

Sec his DiCT. 1617, in v. To devour, I believe our author, 

with his usual license, used ravin*d for rameiumsiht passive par* 

ticiple for the adjective. Malone. 
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Liyer •£ blaspheming Jew; 

Gall of goat, and slips of few. 

Slivered in the moon's eclipse ;^ • 

Nose of Turk, and Tartar's lips ;* 

Finger of birth-strangled babe, 

Ditch-deliver'd by a drab. 

Make the gruel thick and slab :* 

Add thereto a tiger's chaudron,* 

For the ingredients of our cauldron. 

All, Double, double toil and trouble ; 
Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 

2 Witch. Cool it with a baboon's blood, 
Then the charm is firm and good. 

3 Sliver'd in the moon's eclipse ; Sliver is a common word 
in the North, where it means to cut a piece or a slice. Again, 
m King Lear: 

** She who herself will sli'oer and disbranch." 
Milton has transplanted the second of these ideas into fais 
Lycidas: 

** perfidious bark 

" Built in th' eclipse " Sieevens. 
* Nose of Turk^ and Tartar's lips ;] These ingredients, in all 
probability, owed their introduction to the detestation in which 
the Turks were held, on account of the holy ivars. 

• So solicitous, indeed, were our neighbours, the French, (from 
whom most of our prejudices, as well as customs, are derived) 
to keep this idea awuke, that even in their military sport of the 
quintain, their soldiers were accustomed to point their lances 
at the figure of a Saracen- Steevens, 
s Finger ^ birtb'Str angled kc. 

Make the gruel thick and slab ;] Gray appears to have 
had tliis passage in his recollection, when he wrote — 
•' Swortl that once a monarch bore ^ 

** Keep the tissue close and strong*' Fatal Sisters. 

Steepens. 
« Add thereto a tiger* s chaudron,] Chaudron, i.e. entrails,- 
a word formerly in common use in the books of cookery, in one 
of which, printed in 1597, I meet with a receipt to make a 
pudding of a -calf s chaldron Again, in Decker's Honest 
Whore, 1635: " Sixpence a meal wench, as well as heart can 
wish, with' calves' cbauldrons and < hitterlings." At the corona- 
tion feast of Elizabeth of York, queen of Henry VII, among 
other dishes, one was ** a swan with chaudron** meaning 
sauce made with its entrails. See Ives's Select Papers, No. 3, 
p 140. See also Mr. Pegge's Fomie of Cury^ a Jioll of ancient 
English Cookery^ &c. 8vo. 1780^ p. 66. Steevene. 
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Enter Hecate, and the other Three Witches 

Hec, O, well done!^ I commend your pains^ 
And every one shall share i' the gains* 
And now about the cauldron sing, 
Like elves and fairies in a ring, 
Enchanting all that you put in. [Mtmcl^, 

SONG.« 

Black 9pirit8 and vshite^ 

Red afiirits and grey / 
^fingle^ mingle^ wingle^ 

You that mingle may. 

— - the other Three Witches.'] The insertion of the«e 
words (and the other Three Wifchet) in the original copy, must 
be owing to a mistake. There is no reason to suppose that 
Shakspeare meant to introduce more than Three Witches upon 
the scene. Mitton. 

Perhaps these additional Witches were brought on for the 
sake of the approaching dance . Surely the originsu triad of h ae» 
was insufficient for the performance of the " ancient round** 
introduced in page 181. Steeven*' 

8 O, well done /] Ben Jonson's Damet in his Masque ^ Queens, 
1609, addresses her associates in the same manner : 
«' Well done, my hags." 

The attentive reader will observe, that in this piece, old Ben 
has exerted his strongest efforts to rival the incantation of Shak- 
speare*s Witches, and the final address of Prospero to the aerial 
spirits under his command. * 

It may be remarked, also, that Shakspeare's Hecate, afler 
delivering a speech of five lines, interferes no further in the 
■business of the scene, but is lost in the croud of subordinate 
witches. Nothing, in short, is effected by her assistance, but 
what might have been done without it. Steevens. 

• Song "] In a former note on this tragedy, I had observed, 
that the original edition contains only the two first words of the 
song before us ; but have since discovered the entire stanza iu 
The Witchf a dramatic piece, by Middleton, already quoted. 
The song is there called — ** A Charmc-Song, about a Vessel." — 
1 may add, tha^ this invocation, as it Jirat occurs in 7^ Witch, 
is — ^ White spirits, black spirits, gray spirits, red spirits.**— 
Afterwards, we find it in its present metrical shape. 

The song was, in all probability, a^ traditional one. The 
colours of spirits are often mentioned. So^ in Monsieur Tboma$f 
1639; 

** Be thou blaeif or vhite, or green, 
'< Be thottheardi or to be seen I' 
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2 Witch. By the pricking of mj thumbs/ 
Something wicked this way comes :«— • 
Open, locks, whoever knocks. 

Enter Macbbth. 

Macb, How now, you secret, black, and midnight 
hags? 
What is 't you do? 

jill, A deed without a name. 

Macb, I conjure you, by that which you profess, 
(However you come to know it) answer me : 
Though you untie the winds, and let them fight 
Against the churches; though the yesty waves* 
Confound and swallow navigation up ; 

Though* bladed com be lodg*d,^ and trees blown down ; ^^ce^cc 
Though castles topple^ **on their warders' heads ; ^' 'i^ 

Perhaps, indeed, tliis musical scrap (which does not well 
accord with tlie serious business of the scene) was introduced by 
the players, without the suggestion of Shakspeare. 

It may yet be urged, tliat however light and sportive the 
metre of this stanza, the sense conveyed by it is sufficiently 
appropriate and solemn : •* Spirits ()frcery hue, u^ho are permittea 
to unite your various infiuence*, unite tbem on tbe present'occation." 

Steevene. 

Reginald Scott, in h\s Discovery of Witcbcraft, 1584, enume- 
rating the diiFerent kinds of spirits, particularly mentions •white, 
black, grey, and rer/ spirits. See also a passage quoted from 
Camden, ante, p. I6r, n. 7. The modern editions, without 
authority, read — Blue spirits and grey. Malone. 

1 By the pricking of tny thutnbh, 8&c.] It is a very ancient 
superstition, that all sudden pains of the body, and other sen- 
sations which could not naturally be accounted for, were presa- 
ges of somewhat that was shortly to happen. Hence Mr. 
Upton has explained a passage in The Miles Gloriosus of Plau-' 
tus: *• Timeo quod rerum gesserim hie, ita dorsustotus prurit.^* 

Steeven*. 

* yesty voave* — ] Thai is, Jbaming or' Jrothy waves. - 

yohn^tm, 

3 Though bladedcorn be lodg'd,] So, in King Richard XI i 

" Our sighs, and itey, shall lougeihe summer corn.*? 
Again, in King Henry VI, P II : 

** Like to the summer com by tempest lodged.*' 
Corn, prostrated by the wind, in modern language, is said to a 
be lay'df but loi'g^i had anciently the same meaning. Itttson. 

4 Though castles topple — ] Topple, is used for tuinble. So, 
in Marlowe's Lust's Doiuiniou, Act IV, sc. iii ; 

o 2 
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Though palaces, and pyramids, do^'slope^ 

Their heads to their foundations; though the treasury 

Of nature^ germins' tumble all together. 

Even till destruction sicken, answer me 

To what I ask you. 

1 WitcA. Speak. 

3 mtch. Demand. 

S mtch. We *11 answer. 

1 Witch. Say, if thou 'd*st rather hear it from our 
mouths. 
Or from our masters'? 

Mach. Call them, let me see them. . 

1 fVitch, Pour in sow*s blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine ferrow ;^ grease, that 's sweaten 
From the murderer's gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. 

j^> Come, high, or low; 

Thyself, and office, deftly show.^ 

** That I might pile up Charon'B boat so lull, 
"Until it tojftfb/e o'er.'* 
Again, in Shirley's Geratenutn of Venice: 

** .:— . may be, his baste hath toppUd Kim 
*• Into the river.** 
Again, in Periclea, Prince of Tyre^ 1609 : 

" The yerf principals did seem to rend, and all to top- 
plt^ Steewm, 
' Of nature t g^rmins — ] This was substituted by Theobald 
Ibr ^afure't germaine. yobn»<m, 
-So, King Lear^ Act III, sc: ii: 

** — all germini spill at once 
" That make ungrateful man.** 
Germint are seeds which liave begun to germinau or sprout. 
Gertnen, Lat. Germe, Fr. Gertne is a woid used by Brown, in 
his Vuigar Error*.' ** Whether it be not made out of the getnu 
or treadle of the ef^/* &c. Steevent, 
• — sow's biood, that hath eaten 
^er nine farrow ;] Skakspeare probably caught the idea of 
this ofience against nature from the laws of Kenneth II, king 
of Scotland: " If a «owe eate hir pfZg^tt let byr be stoned to 
death and buried, that no man eate of hyr fleshe." — HoKnshed's 
Siitory of Scotland, edit. 1577, p. 181. Steeven*. 

T ....... defUy 9baw.'] i. e. with adroitness, dexterously. So^ 

ih the Second Part of King Edward IV, by Hey wood, 1636 : 
** mm,^ my mistress speaks d^tfy and truly.** 
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JYnmder. An Apparition of an armed HcadrUe*} 

• Macb. Tell me, thou unknown power.—— 

1 fVUch. He knows thy thought; 

Hear his speech, but say thou nought.* 

Afifi. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth I beware Macduff; 
Beware the thane of Fife. '—Dismiss me :— Enough. 

IDescmds. 
Macb. What-e'er thou art, for thy good cautioUf 
thanks ; 
Thou hast harp'd my fear aright:'— But one word 
more ;— 



Agaioyin Warner's AlbionU England: 

** Tho Roben Hood, liell John, frier Toeke, and Mariaa 
defiiy play, — " 
Deft is a North Country word. So, in Richard Broome'tf 
NorU)em Lass, 1633: 

** — * He sai4 1 were a deft lass.'* Steevens, 

* An Apparition of an armed Head riusS] The armed head 
represents symbolically Macbeth's head cut off and brought to 
Malcolm by Macduff. The bloody child is Macduif untimely 
ripped from his mother's womb. The child with a crown on 
his head, and a bough in his hand, is the royal Malcolm, who 
ordered his soldiers to hew them down a bough, and bear it 
before them to Dunsinane. This observation 1 have adopted 
from Mr. Upton. Steepens. 

Lord Howard, in his Defensative against the Pois<k ^supposed 
J*ropbecies, mentions ** a notable example of a conjuror, who 
represented (as it were, in dumb show) all the persons who 
should possess the crown of France ; and caused the king of 
Navarre, or rather a wicked spirit in his stead, to appear in the 
fifth phu:e," &c. Farmer, 

*^— -«ay tbou nought J] Silence was necessary during aB 

incantations. So, in Doctor Faustus, 1604: 

** Your g^race, demand no questions,— 
*' But in dumb silence let them come and go." 

Again, in The TVmpest: 

" — «— be mute, or else our spell is marr'd." Steevens, 

1 Beware the thane of Fife, — ] " — - He had learned of cer- 
tain wiz2ards, in whose words he put great confidence, how 
that he ought to take heede of Macduff/^ &c. Holinshed. 

Steevens, 
a Tbou hast harp'd my fear ariglft:"] To harp, is to touch on 
a passion as a harper touches a string. So, in Coriolanus, Act 
U,BC.ult.' 

•*^flr/>onthatBtiH.'* Steevens. 
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1 Witch, Hev^illnotbecommatided: Here 's atKHher, 
More potent than the first. 

Thunder, An Apparition of a bloody Child rises, 
Afifi, . Macbeth ! Macbeth ! Macbeth ! — 

Mach. Had I three ears, 1 *d hear thee.^ 
Afifi, Be bloody, bold, 

And resolute : laugh to scorn the power of man. 
For none of woman borne shall harm Macbeth.^ 

{^Descends, 
Macb, Then live, Macduff; What need I fear of 
thee? 
But yet I *11 make assurance double sure. 
And take a bond of fate :^ thou shalt not live ; 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear, it lies. 
And sleep in spile of thunder — What is this. 
Thunder, An Apparition of a Child crowned^ with a Tree 

in his lland^ rises. 
That rises like the issue of a king ; 
And wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of sovereignty ?^ 

AIL Listen, but speak not J 

Afi/i, Be lion-mettled, proud ; and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are : 

8 ff ad Z three ears, Sec] Does Macbeth mean to say — ^that 
if his seme of hearing were thrice what it is, &c. ? — or — that if the 
number of bis ears were equal to tbat^ of the spectres invocations of 
bis name, &c. ? Let the reader determine Steevens. 

* -—*- sbail barm Macbeth."] So, Holinshed: " And surely 
hereupon he had put Macduff to death, but that a certeine 
witch, whom he had in gi-eat trust, had told him, that he should 
never be slaine with man borne of anie woman, nor vanished till 
the wood of Bernane came to the castell of Dunsinane. This 
prophecie put all feare out of his heart." Steevers. 

* — take a bond of fate ••] In this scene the attorney has 
more than once degraded the poet; for presently we. have — 
** riv /(fa*e of nature.'* Steevens. 

* — ^— — the roiuid 

And top of sovereignty ?1 The round is that part of the crown 
that encircles the head. The top is the ornament th..t rii>c« 
above it. Johnson 

T Licten, but speak not.] The old copy, injui'iously to mea» 
sure, rccids — 

Listen f but speak not to 't. Sieevms, 
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Macbeth shall never vanquished be, until 

Great Bimam wood to high Dunsinane hilP 

Shall come against him. {Descendi^ 

. Macb, That will never be : 

Who can impress the forest f bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root? sweet bodements! goodt 
' Rebellious head,* rise nevcr,^ till the wood •/*t6eitcwfC} ke^ 



8 -.— ^ high Dunsinane bill^-'\ t'he present quantity of DuM" 
•inane is' right. In every subsequent instance the accent ia 
misplaced. Thus, in Hervcy's Life of King Robert Bruce, 1729, 
(a good authority) : 

** The noble Weemyts, M^^dnff's immortal son, 
" Mcduff! th* assurter of the Scottish throne-, 
*• Whose deeds let Bimam and Dunwintm tell, 
«« When Canmore battled, and tlie villain* feU *• Riuom, 
This accent may be defended on the authority of K* of Wjm* 
town^s Cronykily B. VI, ch. xviii: 

" A ^et hows for to mak of wepft 
" A-pon the hycht of Dwnsynanc : 
" Tymbyr thare-til to drawe and stane, — ** V. 120. 
It should be observed, however, that Wyntowa employs botlk 
quantities. Thus, in B. VI, ch. rviii, v. 190: 
« ■ the Thane wes thare 

«* Of Fyfe, and till Dwnsyn&ne fare 
«* To byde Makbeth ; — ." Steevetu. 
Prophecies of apparent impossibilities were common in Scot- 
land ; such as the removal of one place to another. Under this 
popular prophetick formulary the present prediction may be 
ranked. In the same strain, peculiar to his country, says Sir 
David Lindsay : 

*' Qjihen the Bas and the Isle of May 

'* Beis set upon the Mount Sinay, 

*' Quhen the Lowmound besyde Falkland 

" Be lifted to Northumberland .»' T, Warton. 

* Who can impreu the foretti] \. e. who can command the 
^rest to serve him like a soldier impressed, yobnton. 

1 Rebellious head, rise neoer,'\ The old copy has-^rebelliouf 
jdead, Mahne. 

We should rettd-^Rebellioiu head,— i. e. let rebellion never 
make head against me till a forest move, and I shall reign in 
safety. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald ri^tly obserTes, that bead means host, or 
power; 

'* That Douglas and the English rebels met;— 
•f* A mighty and a learfol bead they are.^ 

KingBemylV^'B.l. 
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Of Birnam rise, and our high-plac*d Macbeth 
Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath 
to time, and mortal custom.-— Yet my heart 
Throbs to know one thing ; Tell me, (if your are 
Can tell so much) shall Banqiio's issue ever 
Reign in this kingdom? 

•^'*^- Seek to know no more. 

Macb, I will be satisfied : deny me this. 
And an eternal curse fall on you ! Let me know :— 
Why sinks that cauldron ? and what noise is this ?* 

[ Hautboy9, 

1 Witch, Show! 2 JVitch. vShow! 3 Witch. Show! 

AIL Show his eyes, and grieve his heart ; 
Come like shadows, so depart* 

Mght Kingffi afifiear^ and^aaa cruer the stage in order i 

the lasty with a glass in his hand: Baioixjo foUovdng. 

'Macb. Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo ; down ! 

Thy crown docs sear mine eye-balls:*— And thy hair, 

Again, in King Henry VIII: 

*' My noble father,^ Henry of BuckinehaiB« 

" Who first raii^d head against usurping Richard." 

yobfuon. 
This phrase is not peculiar to Shakspeare : So, in The Death 
of Robert Earl of Huntingdon^ 1601 : 

" — howling like a Jbeadof angry wolves." 
Again, in Look about you, 1600: 

** Is, like a bead of people, mutinous." Steevene, 

* -^— v)bat noise is tbisPI Katse, in our ancient poets, is 
often literally synonymous for musici. See a note on King 
Henry IV, P /ll. Act 11 , sc . iv. Thus also Spenser, Fairy ^ueen, 
B I, xii,39: 

*' During^ which time there was a heavenly noise.'* 
" See likewise the 47th Psalm : ** God is gone up with a merry 
noise, and the Lord with the sound of the trump." Steevens. 

3 Eight kings — ] " It is reported that Voltaire often laughs 
at the tragedy of Macbeth^ for having a legion of ghosts in it.' 
One should imagine he either had not learned English* or had 
forgot his Latin ; for the spirits of Banquo's line are no more 
ghosts, than the representation of the Julian race in the JEneid; 
and there is no ghost but Banquo's throughout the play."— 
Essay on the Genius and Writings of Shakspeare, &e. by Mrs. 
Montagu. Steevens. 

* Thy crown does sear wine eye-balls:'] The expression of 
Macbeth, that the crown sears his eye-b«Us» is taken from the 
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Thou other gold-bound brow, is like ihe first:-— 
A third is like the former:*— Filthy hags! 
Why do you show me this ?— A fourth ? — Start, eyes! 
What! will the line stretch out to the crack of 

doom?** 
Another yet? — A seventh? — 1*11 see no more :— • 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass,^ . 



method formerly practised of dcstroyinpr the sight of captives 
or competitors, by holding* a bumingr bason before the eye, which 
dried up its humidity. Whence the Italian, abacinare, to blini* 

yobnwn* 
» --— And thy hair. 
Thou other go/d-ifound hrow, i* Hie thtjlrtt.- — 
A third U like the former /] As Macbeth expected to see 
A train of kinn» and was only inquiring: from what race they 
would proceed, he ronld not be surprised that the hair of the 
second was bound with s[otd like that of the first; he was offend* 
ed only that jthe second resembled the first, as the first resem- 
bled Banquo, and therefore said: 
-^— and thy air. 

Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first. 
This Dr. Warburlon has followed, yobnson. 
So, in The Winter^s Tales 

" Your father's imag-e is so hit in you, 
** His very fl/r, that I should call you brother 
•* As I did him.'» 
The old reading:, however, as Mr. M. Mason observes, may 
be the true one. •* It implies that their hair was of the same 
colour, which is more likely to mark a family likeness, than the 
mr^ which depends on habit," &c. A similar mistake has hap- 
pened in The Maid's Tragedy, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 

** Mine arms thus ; and mine air [hair] blown with the 

wind.'* Steevens. 

• to the crack of doom?"] i. e. the dissolution of 

Miture. 'Crack has how a mean significution. It was anciently* 

employed in a more exalted sense. So, in The Valiant Welch* 

man, 1615: 

** And will as fearless entertain this sight, 

** As a good conscience doth the cracks of Jove." 

Steevens, 
t And yet the eighth appears, who bears aglaas,"] This method 
©f joggling' prophecy is again referred to in Measure for Mea* 
•are, Act II, sc. vii : 

*' — and like a prophet, 
^** Looks in a glassy and shows me future evils V 
So, in an Extract from the Penal Laws against Witches^ it is 
said that •* they do answer either by voice, or else do set before 
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Which shows me many more; and $ome I see^ 
That two-fold balls and treble scepters carry:' 
Horrible sight !— Ay, now, I see, 'tis true ;• 
For the blood-bolterM Banquo^ smiles upon me^ 

their eyes in glatses, chrystal stones, &c. the pictures or images 
of the pertoM or things sought for.*' Among tJie otlier knave- 
ries with which Face taxes Subtle in The Alcbemut, this seems 
to be one: 

" And talking in of shadows with a gtatsV 

Again, in Jfumor'i Ordinarie, an ancient collection of satires* 
fto date: 

" Shew you the devil in a cbrytta' gla**.** 

Spenser has given a ver>' circumsta?\tkai account of ihe glata 
which Merlin made for king Ryencp, ir th'r second canto of the 
third Book of The Fairy ^yeen. A mirror of the sume kind 
was presented to Camhuscan in Tie Sruier^s Tale of Cliaiicer; 
and Ml John Alday's translation of Pierre Boisteau's Tbeatrum 
Mundi, &c bl. I. no date : ** A certaine philosopher did the like 
to Pompev, the which sbruoed bint in a gla»*e the order of his 
enemies march.'* SteewM, 

• That twofold balU and treble •ceptera £arry:'\ This was 
intended as a compliment to king James the First, who first 
united the two islands and the three kingdoms urdor one head; 
whose house too was said to be descended from Bacqno. 

Warburton^ 
Of this last pardcular our poet seems to have been thoroughly 
aware, having repres^^nted Banquo not only as an innocent, but 
as a noble character; whereas, .according to history, he was 
confederate with Macbeth in the murder of Duncan. The 
flattery of Shakspeare, however, is not more gross than that of 
Ben Jonson, who has condescended to quote his majesty's ridi- 
culous book on DdtmoMlogy^ in the notes to Tbe Maaque cf 
^ueeru, 1609. Steevnu. 

• Ay, now, 1 aee, *tii true A That the metre may be complete, 
I have supplied — ay, an adverb employed by our author in 
other places, to enforce his meaning. Steevena. • 

^ — tbe blood-bolter'd Banquo — ] To bolter, in Warwick- 
shire, signifies to daub, dirty, or begnvie. *' I ordered (says 
mv informant) a harness-collar to be made with a linen lining, 
but blacked, to give it the appearance of leather. The saddler 
made the lining as he was dii^cted, but did not black it, sapng, 
it would bolter tlie horse. Bemg asked what he meant by bo/ter, 
be replied, dirfjf, beameart and that it was a common word in 
his country. This conversation passed within eight miles of 
Stratford on Avon." 

In the same neighbourhood, when a boy has a brokrn head. 
Id that bis hair is matted together with blood, hit head is said 
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And points at them for his. — What, is this so ? 

1 Witch. Ay, sir, all this is so :— But why 
Stands Macbeth thus ama^edly ? — 
Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprights,* 
And show the best of our delights ; 
I '11 charm the air to give a sound,^ 
While you perform your antique round :^ 
That this great king may kindly say, 
Our duties did his welcome pay. 
\ IMusick, The Witches dance^ and vanish, 

Macb, Where are they ? Gone ? — Let this pernici- 
ous hour 
Stand aye accursed in the calendar!* — 

to be boUered [pronounced haltered.] So, in Philemon Hol- 
land's translation of Pliny's Natural ffhtory, 1601, Book XII, 
ch» xyii, p. 370 : ** — they doe drop and distill the said moisture, 
which the shrewd and unhappie beast catcheth among the shag 
long haires of his beard. Now by reason of dust getting among 
it, it ^fl/rcrrti6 and cluttereth into knots" &c. Such a term is 
therefore strictly applicable to Banquo, who had twenty trenched 
gashes on bit bead. 

The propriety of the foregoing note has been abundantly con- 
firmed by Mr. Homer, a truly respectable clergyman of War« 
wickshire. I seize this opp<M^unity to offer my best acknow- 
ledgment for his remarks, which were obUgingly- conveyed o 
me by his son, the late Reverend and amiable Henry Homer,. 
who favoured the world with editions of Sallust and Tacitus, the 
elegance of which can only be exceeded by their accuracy. 

SteevcM. 

s cbeer vje up bis sprights,] i.e. spirits. So, in Sidney's 

Jrcadia, Lib. II : 

** Hold thou my heart, establish thou my tprigbu.** 

Steevejtt, 
s / '// cbarm the air to gi^e a ttntfid,"] Tbe Hecate of Mid- 
dleton says, on a similar occasion : 

'* Come^ my sweete sisters, let tbe air strike our tunc, 
«« Whilst we show reverence to yon peeping moone." 

Steevetu, 
* .--^^your antique round : and Tbe Witcbet dance, and 
vanish.] These ideas, as well as a foregoing one-— 

" The weird sisters, band in band,** 
might have been adopted from a poem, entitled Cburcbyard*9 
2)reame,l59Si 

«* All band in band they traced on 

'* A tricksie ancient round,' 
** And soone M tbadonet vjere tbey gone, 
" And migh^ no more be found." Stee^Bem: 
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Come in) without there! 

£nter Lenox. 

Len. What *s your grace's will? 

Macb. Saw you the weird sisters I 

Leri' No, my lord. 

Macb. Came they not by you ? 

Len, No, indeed, my lord. 

Macb* Infected be the air whereon they ride ;* . 
And damn'd, all those that trust them! — I did hear 
The galloping of horse: who was *t came by? 

Len. *Tis two or three, my lordf that bring you 
word, 
Macduff is fled to England. 

Macb., Fled to England? 

Len, Ay, my good lord. 

Macb, Time, thou anticipat'st my dread exploits:^ 
The flighty purpose never is overtook. 
Unless the deed go with it: From this moment^ 
The very firstlings^ of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand. And even now 



» Stand aye accunedin the calendar!'] In the ancient alma* 
nacksthe unlucky days were distinguished by a mark of repro* 
bation. So, in Decker's ffotiest WJbore, 1635: 
** y— — henceforth let it stand 
** Within the wizard's book, the Calender, 
" . •* Marked vsitb a marginal Jln^er, to be chosen, 
" By thieves, by villains, and black murderers." 

Steeteni, 
< Infected be the air whereon they ride .■] So, in the first part 
oi Selimut,1594: 

<< Now Baiazet will ban another while, 
" And vtter curses to the concaue skie, 
«« Which may infect the regions of the ayre.** Todd. 
' TVine, thou anticipat*at my dread exploit* .*] To anticipate i* 
here meant to prevent, by taking away the opportunity. Jobnton, 

t The ^ry firstUngfs — ] Fintlings, in its primitive sense, is 
the first produce or offspring. So, in Heywood's Silver Age, 
1613: 

** The firttlings of their vowed sacrifice." 
Here it means the thing first thought or done. The word ia 
jQied again in the prologue to Troiliu and Crewda .* 

*• Leaps o'er the vant andjirttlingi of these broils." 

Steevcm. 
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To crown my thoughts with acts^ be it thought an4 

done: 
The castle of Macduff I will surprise ; 
Seize upon Fife ; give to the edge o' the sword 
His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 
That trace his line.^ No boasting like a fool; 
This deed I *11 do, before this purpose cool; 
But no more^ightsP— Whereare these gentlemen? ^U$*kt^ 
Come, bring me where they are. \^ExtunU 

SCENE II. 

Fife. A Room in Macduff's CaHle, 
Enter Lady Macduff, her Son, and Rosss. 

Z. Macd. What had he done, to make him fly tb^ 
land? 

RoBse. You must have patience, madam. 

X. Mated. He had non^ 

His flight was madness : When our actions do not. 
Our fears do make us traitors.* 

Rosse, You know not, 

•Whether it was his wisdom, or his fear. 

• That trace bU line.'] i. e. follow, succeed in it. Thus, in 
a poem interwoven with A Courtlie Controversie ofCvpid** CauteU: 
^c. translated out of the French b*c. by H. W. [Henry Wotton] 
4to. 1578: 

** The J trace the pleassint groves, 
'* And gather floures sweele — ." 
Again, in Sir Arthur Gorges' translation of the third Book of 
Lucan, 1614: 

*• The tribune's curses in like case 
** Said he, did greedy Crassus trace.*^ 
The old copy reads — 

" That trace him in bis line.^* 
The metre, however, demands the omission of such unneces- 
sary expletives. Steevens. 

» But no Tnore sights /] This hasty reflection is to be consi- 
dered as a moral to the foregoing scene : 

" Tu ne quasieris scire {nefas) quern mihi, quern tibi 
** Finem Dt dederint, Leuconoe, nee Babylonios 
«* Tentaris numeros, ut melius^ quicquid erit, patiV 

s Our fears do make us traitors."] i. e. our flight is considered 
as an evidence of our guilt* . Steevent, 
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Z. Macd, "Wisdom! to leave his wife^ to leave his 
babes, 
His mansion, and his titles, in a place 
From whence himself does fly ? JHe loves us not; 
He vrants the natural touch i^ for the poor wren,* 
The most diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her nest, against the owl. 
All is the fear, and nothing is the love 5 
As little is the wisdom, where the flight 
So runs against all reason. 

R(i99e, My dearest coz*, 

I pray you, school yourself: But, for your husband, 
He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits o' the season.* I dare not speak much furthers 
But cruel are the times, when we are traitors, 
And do not know ourselves f when we hold rumour 



^ ^-^ natural touch. '"] Natural sensibility. He is not touched 
witli natural affection, yobnton. 

So, in an ancient MS.- plav, entitled The Second Maiden^ 
Tragedy: 

** -^— How she *8 beguird in him ! 
" There 's no such natural toucb, search all his bosom.^ 

Steevens. 
* — ^- the poor vjren, &c.] The same thought occurs in The 
ThirdJPartof King Henry VI: 

?* -^— doves will peck, in safety of their brood. 
** WTio hath not seen them (even with those wings 
*' Which sometimes they have us'd in fearful flight) 
** Make war witli him that climb'd unto their nest, 
** Oflering their own lives in their young's defence ?*' 

Stefoen*. 
s The fits o* the season. "] The Jits of the season should appear 
to be, from the following passage in Coriolanus, the 'violent dism 
orders of the season, its convulsions : 

" but that 

** The violent Jit o* th' times craves it as physick." 

Steevett*.m 
Perhaps the mining is, — ^wbat it most Jitting to be done in 
every conjuncture. Anonymous. 
« — vjben vee are traitors. 
And do not know ourselves ;"] i. e. we think ourselves inno* 
cent, the government thinks us traitors ; therefore we are igpio- 
rant of ourselves. This is the ironical argument. The Ovoni 
cd itor alters it to-«- 

Jnddo not know 't ourselves ; — ^ 
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From what we fear/ yet know not what we fear; 

But float upon a wild and violent sea^ 

Each way, and move.*— I take my leave of you : 

Shall not be longh^t I '11 be here again: 

Things at the worst will cease, or else cHmb upward 

To what they were before. — My pretty cousin. 

Blessing upon you I 

L* Macd. Fathered he is, and yet he 's fatherless. 

Roaae. I am so much a fool, should I stay longer. 
It would be my disgrace, and your discomfort: 
I take my leave at once. \^Rxit Rosse. 

X. Macd. Sirrah, your father 's dead j* 



But sure they did know what tbey said, that the state es* 
teemed them traitors. Warburton. 

Rather, whenwe are considered by the state as traitors, while 
at the same time we are uncomcious of ^uilt ; when we appear 
to others so different from what we really are, that we seem not 
to hiov) ourselves, Malone. 

' -^— nxben we bold rumour 
From what Hvejear,! To bold rumjout signifies to be go^ 
vemed by the authority of rumour. Warburton, 

I rather think to i6o/(/ means, in tliis place, to believe, as we 
say, /hold sucb a tbing to be true, i. e. Itaie it, I believe it to be 
Mo. Thus, in King Henry VIII: 

** — Did you not of late days hear, 8tc. 
«' 1 Gen. Yes, but beld'it not.'' 

The sense of the whole passage will then be : The times art 
cruel viben our fears induce us to believe, or take for granted, vjbat 
've bear rumoured or reported dBroad; and yet at tbe same time, 
as Vie live under a tyrannical government vsbere \t\\\ is substiiuted 
forlsiw, v»e knom not vsbat vte bave to fear, because we know not 
voben we offend. Or : Wben vae are led by our fears to believe every 
rumour if^ danger we bear, yet are not conscious to ourselves of any 
crime for vobicb we sbouid be disturbed witb tbose fears, A pas- 
sage like this occm-s in King yobn: 

" Possess'd with rum^nirs, full of idle dreams, 
" Not knowing wbat tbey fear, but full of fear.'* 

This is the best I can make of tlie passage. Steevens, 

• Macb way, and move. — ] P^'haps tlie poet wrote— ^«</ 
eacb way m>ove. If they floated eacb way, it was needless to 
inform us that they moved. The words may have been casualiy 
transposed, and erroneously pointed. Steevens, 

• Sirnh, your fatber *s dead ;'\ Sirrab^ in our author's time, 
was not a term of reproach, but generally used by masters to 
tervants, parents to children, &c. So before, in this play» 

q2 
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And what will yon do now? How will you Ure ? 

Son, As birds do, mother. 

L. Macd. What, with worms and flies? 

Son. With what I get, I mean ; and so do they. 

L, Macd. Poor bird I thou 'dst never fear the net, 
nor hme. 
The pit-fall, nor the gin. 

Son. Why should I, mother? Poor birds they are 
not set for. 
My father is not dead, for all your saying. 

L, Macd, Yes, he is dead ; how wilt thou do for « 
father? 

Son, Nay, how will you do for a husband ? 

Zi. Macd. Why, I can buy me twenty at any market. 

Son. Then you '11 buy 'em to sell again. 

L. Macd. Thou speak'st with all thy wit ; and yet 
i' faith, 
With wit enough for thee. 

Son. Was my father a traitor, mother? 

L. Macd, Ay, that he was. 

Son. What is a traitor ? 

X. Macd. Why, one that swears and lies. * 

Son. And be all trsdtors, that do' so? 

L. Macd Every one that does so, is a traitor, and 
must be banged. 

Son, And must they all be hanged, that swear and lie ? 

L. Macd. Every one. 

Son. Who must hang th^m ? 

Lm Macd. Why, the honest men. 

Son. Then the liars and swearers are fools: fov 
there are liars and swearers enough to beat the honest 
men, and hang up them. 

L. Macd. Now God help thee, poor monkey ! 
But how wilt thou do for a father ? 

Son. If he were dead, you 'd weep for him : if you 
would not, it were a good sign that I should quickly 
have a new father. 
L, Macd. Poor prattler ! how thou talk*st ! 

Mad eth says to bis senrant, " Sirrai, a word with you: 
Ihost men our pleasure V* liaUme, 
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Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Bless you, fair dame ! I am not to you knowi^ 
Though ill your state of honour I am perfect.' 
I doubt, some danger does approach you nearly : 
If you will take a homely man's advice, 
Be not found here ; hence, with your little ones. 
To fright you thus, methinks, I am too savage ; 
To do worse to you, were fell cruelty,* 
Which is too nigh your person. Heaven preserve 

you I 
I dare abide no longer. [Exit Mes». 

L. Macd, Whither should I fly? 

I have done no harm. But I remember now 
I am in this earthl y^, world ; where, to do harm^ 
Is often laudable; to do good, sometime, 
Accounted dangerous folly: Why then, alas! 
Do I put up that womanly defence. 
To say, I have done no harm?— ——What are thes^ 
• faces? 

Enter Murderers. 
Mur, Where is your husband ? 
L.'Macd. I hope, in no place so un sanctified) 
Where such as thou may'st find him. 

1 in your ttate of honour I am perfect. 3 i. e. I am per^ 

Jtctly acquainted with your rank of honour. So, in the old book 

that treatetb <f the Life of Virgil^ &c. bl. 1 no date; " — which 

when Virgin saw, he looked in liis boke of negromancy, wherein 

. ke wsiS per/it." Again, in The Play of the four P\ 1569 : 

•• Pot, Then tell me this : Are yo\x perjit in drinking? 
" Ped. Perfit ia drinking as may be wish'd by thinking.* 

Stee^ent, 
^ To do worse to you, were fell cruelty,'} To do v>urse if 
to let her and her children be destroyed without warning. 

y cm son. 
Mr. Edwards explsuns these words differently. *« To do nuortc 
to you (says he) signifies, — to fright you more, by relating aH 
the cmsumstances of your danger; which would detain you sq 
long that you could not avoid it.*' The meaning, however, may 
be. To do taorse to you, not to disclose to you the perilous situa- 
tion you are in, from a foolish apprehension of alarming you» 
would be fell cruelty. Or the messenger may only mean, to do 
snore than alarm yovL by this disagreeable intelligence, — to do 
grou any actual and bocUly banoi were fell cruelty. Malm^ 
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^"''Vu ,. . He'satraitoU 

Son. Thou ly'st, thou shag-ear'd vlllian.^ 

Mur What, you egg? iStakbins fdm. 

Young fry of treachery ? 

^ '^^"' ^ He has killed me, mother: 

Kun away, I pray you. IDiea, Eocit Lady Macd. 

crying murder^ andfiursued by the Murderer*, 

SCENE III. 

England. .4 Room in the King^a Palace, 

Enter Malcolm and Macduff.* 

Mai. Let us seek out some desolate shade, and there 

j;..vJT*Jl*^'^^u "/^^'^"-^ Perhaps we should read shajr. 
ptays, &c. So, in Decker's Honest Whnre, P Ih 1630 — 

--a,A«^.AWcur." Again, in our author's ir,^ Henry VI, 
r. II: « — hke Si sbag^batred crafty Kern." Affain in Sii 
Arthur Gorges' translation of Lucan, 1614 / ^ 

A J *^T*^^* «Aa^.irtfirec^ Caicos tam'd with forts." 
15q« a^rt?°JK"' '" ^^' ti^nslation of tile Tth book of Homer, 
1598, apphes the same epithet to the Greeks Ae-am Jn ^k^ 
•puriaus play ofiTin^i^aS-, 1605: ""^ ^^^^' Again, m the 

A«»n TJi'^'"^ *u ^ II^ ^^* * *baghw^d murdering wretch* 
Agam, in Bamaby Googe's version of Palingenius, 1561: 
But sore afraid was I to meete 
" The tbagbeard horson's home.** 
It may be observed, that, in the seventh //iWof Homer the 
^^'^T'!;' ^^"'V "^ ^^^^^^^ by Arthur Hall, 1581 

«V^,1^' rTx'}*^''*^°VPP^*" *^ ™« extremely probable In JTiW 
two words, and the word ear, were all. I bcli«»v^ ;« ♦!»- ♦• ^ 
^«r was former ly written i6rar<r. Hew» «eVh««. ♦k^ -.• 
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Weep our sad bosoms empty. 

as flap-earVis used as on epithet of contempt in The Taming 
rftbe Sbrevj^ the old copy may be ri^t. Mahne. 

Mr. Steevens't emendation will be dutber confirmed by a 
reference to one of our Law Reporters. In 23 Car. 1, Ch. 
Justice Relle said it had been determined that these words, 
•* Where is that long-locked, tbag-baired, murdering rogue) 
were actionable. AUyn*9 Sjeportt^ p. 61. Meed* 

4 Enter Malcolm and Macduff.] The part of Holinshed^a 
Chronicle which relates to this play, is no more than an abridg- 
tnent of John Bellenden's translation of The Noble Clerk, Hector 
^oece, imprinted at Edinburgh, 1541. For the satisfaction of 
the reader, I have inserted the words of the first mentioned 
historian , from Whom this scene is almost literally taken:— ^ 
'* TJiough Malcolme was verie sorrowful! for the oppi*ession of 
his countriemen the Scots, in manner as Makduf^e had declared, 
jret doubting whether he was come as one that ment unfeinedlie 
as he spake, or else as sent fVom Makbeth to betraie him, he 
thought to have some further triall, aad thereupon dissembUng 
his mind at the first, he answered as foUoweth : 

*< I am trulie verie sorie for the miserie chanced to my coun- 
trie of Scotland, but though 1 have never so great affection to 
relieve the same, yet by reason of certaine incurable vices, 
which reign in me,. I am nothing meet thereto; First, such 
immoderate lust and voluptuous sensualitie (the abhominable 
fountain of all vices) foUoweth me, that if I were made king of 
Scots, I should seek to defloure your maids andmatrones, in 
such wise that my intemperancie should be more importable 
onto you than the bloudie tyrannic of Makbeth now is. Here- 
unto Makduffe answered: This surelie is a very euil fault, for 
manie noble princes and kings have lost both lives and king- 
domes for the same ; nevertbelesse there are women enow in 
Scotland, and therefore follow mycounsell. Make thy selfe 
king, and I shall conveie the matter so wiselie, that thou shalt 
be satisfied at thy pleasure in such secret wise, that no man shall 
be aware thereof. 

** Then said Malcolme, I am also the most avaritious creature 
in the earth, so that if I were king, I should seeke so manie 
waies to get lands and goods, that I would slea the most part of 
aU the nobles of Scotland by surmized accusations, to the end 
I might injoy their lands, goods and possessions ; and therefore 
•to shew you what mischiefe may insue on you through mine 
unsatiable covetousnes, I will rehearse unto you a fable. There 
was a fox having a sore place on him overset with a swarme of 
flies, that continuallie sucked out hir bloud : and when one that 
came by and saw this manner, demanded whether she would 
have the fiies driven beside hir, she answered no ; for if these 
dies that are alreadie full, and by reason thereof sucke not verie 
^agerlie, should be 9ha8ed awaie^ other that are emptiQ iLod 
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190 MACBETH. 

Macd. Let us rathe* 

ibllie and han^d, should light in their places, and sucke oat 
the residue of my bloud ffcrre more to my greevance than these, 
iR^hich now being satisfied doo not much annoie me. Therefore 
saith Malcolme, suffer me to remaine where I am, lest if I at- 
teine to the regiment of your realme, mine unquenchable avarice 
may proove such, that ye would thinke the displeasures which 
now grieve you, should seeme easie in respect of the unmeasura- 
ble outrage which might insue through my comming amongst 
you. 

" Makduffe to this made answer, how it was a far woorse 
fault than the other: for avarice is the root of all mischiefe, and 
for that crime the most part of our kings have been slaine, and 
brought to their finall end. Yet notwithstanding follow ixiy 
coimsell, and take upon thee the crowne. There is gold and 
riches inough in Scotland to satisfie thy g^eedie desire. Then 
said Malcolme again, I am furthermore inclined to dissimula- 
tion, telling of leasings, and all otlier kinds of deceit, so that I 
naturallte rejoise in nothing so much, as to betraie and deceive 
such as put anie trust or confidence in my woords. Then sitli 
there is nothing that more becommeth a prince than constancies 
▼eritie, truth, and justice, with the other laudable fellowship of 
those faire and noble virtues which are comprehended onelie in 
Bootbfastnesse, and that lieng utterlie overthroweth the same, 
you see how unable I am to goveme anie province or region: 
and therefore sith you have remidies to cloke and hide all the 
rest of my other vicis, I praie you find shift to cloke this vice 
amongst the residue. . . 

'* Then said Makduffe : <' This is yet the woorst of all, and 
there I leave thee, and tiierefore saie; Oh ye unhappie and 
miserable Scotishmen, which are thus scoui^d with so manie 
and sundrie calamities, ech one above other! Ye have one cur- 
sed and wicked tyrant that now reigneth over you, without anie 
right or title, oppressing you with his most bloudie crueltie. 
This other that hath the right to the crovnie, is so replet with 
the inconstant behaviour and manifest vices of English men, that 
he is nothing woorthie to inioy it : for by his owne confession )ie 
is not onlie avaritious and given to unsatiable lust, but so false a 
traitor withall, that no trust is to be had unto anie woord he 
speaketh. Adieu Scotland, for now I account my selfe a ba- 
nished man for ever, without comfort or consolation : and with 
these woords the briu:kish tears trickled downe his cheekes 
verie abundantlie. 

"At the last, when he was readie to depart, Malcolme tooke 
him by the sleeve, and said: Be of good comfort Makduffe, for 
I have none of these vices before remembered, but have jested 
with thee in this manner, onlie to prove thy mind: for divert 
times heretofore Mivkbeth sought by this manner of means to 
)>ring me into his Iiand," &c. 

Hoiinshed's jS(«foi7 of Scotland^ p. 175. StetKfKA 
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Hold fast the mortal sword; and, like good meil} 
Bestride our down-fall'n birthdom:' Each new momy 
New widows howl ; new orphans cry ; new sorr6\^ 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yell'd Out 
Like syllable of dolour.* 

Ma^. What I believe, I '11 wail ; 

What know, believe ; and, what I can redress, 
As I shall find the time to friend,^ I wilh 
What you have spoke, it may be so, perchance. 
This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues, 
Was once thought honest : you have lov'd him well ; 

» Bestride our down-fall'n birthdom:] The old copy has— 
^omnfall. Corrected by Dr. Johnson. Malotte, 

He who can discover what is meant by him that earnestly 
e^orts him to bestride his dcKjufaU birthdom^ is at liberty to 
adhere to the present text^ but it is probable that.$hakspeare 
wrote: 

— - Uie good fnen. 

Bestride our down-fall'n birthdom— 

The allusion is to a man from whom something valuable is 
About to be taken by violence, and who, tliat he may defend it 
' without incumbrance, lays it on the ground, and stands over it 
with his weapon in his hand. Our birthdom, or birthright, says 
he, lies on the ground ; let us, like men who are to fight for 
what is dearest to them, not abandon it, but stand over it and 
defend it. This is a stron? picture of obstinate resolution. So». 
Talstaff says to Hal: *' If thou see me down in the battle, and 
bestride me, so." 

Birthdom for birtbrigbt is formed by the same analogy with 
masterdom in this play, signifying the privileges or rigbts of a 
master. 

Perhaps it might be birtb-dame for, mother,' let us stand over 
our mother that Ues bleeding on the ^ound. y^bnson. 

There is no need of change. In. The Second Part of Xir^ 
Senry IV ^ Morton says : 

" — he doth bestride a bleeding, land** Steepens. 

• — and yelled Ota 
Like syllable of dolmtrA This presents a ridiculous image« 
But what is insinuated under it is noble ; that the portents and 
prodigies in the skies, of which mention is made before, showed 
that heaven sympathised with Scotland. Warburton. 

The ridicule. I believe, is only visible to the commentator. 

Steevcnt%. 
^ — <— to fnend,*] i. e. to b^iend, Stcevem*. 
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!« MACBETH; 

He hath not touch'd you yet I am young ; but some^« 

thing 
You may deserve of him through me ;* and wisdom* 
To offer up a weak, poor, innocent Iambi 
To appease an angry god. 

Macd, I am not treacherous. 

MaL But Macbeth is. 

A good and virtuous nature may recoil, 
In an imperial charge.^ But 'crave your pardon;' 
That which you are, my thoughts cannot transpose: 
Angels are bright still, though the brightest fell : 
Though all things fouP. would wear the brows of grace^ 

• Ton may deserve <^ him through fnei\ The old copy 
reads— </f«cerfltf. The emendation was made by Mr. Tbeobal(^ 
who supports it by Macduif's answer: 

** I am not treacherous ." Malone. 

• — and vHsdom — ] That is, and ^ti* wisdom. Heath, 
The sense of this passage is obvious, but the constructioa 

difficult, as there is no verb to which wisdom can refer. Some- 
thing is (emitted, either through the negligence of the printer, 
or probably the inadvertence of the audior. If we read— 

— and think it wiWom— 
the sense will be supplied; but that would destroy the metre; 
and so in.ieed would the insertion of any word whatever. 

M. Mdaon, 
I suspect this line to have suffered by interpolation, as well as 
omission, and that it originally ran thus : 
but 9onietbing 
Tou may deserve through mcf and wisdom is it 
To offer ts.c. 
So, in King Henry VI, P. II: 

'* Mow is it maohoed* misdom and defence.'' 
Had the passage in qpitetinn been first printed thus, would 
any reader have supposed tbe words <'of him," were wanting to 
the sense ? In this play I HgBPe already noted several instances 
of manifest interpolation Aad omission. See notes on Act 1$ 
•c. iii, p. 25, n. 2, and AgC III, sc. v, p. I33,.n. 9. Steevens, 
^ A good and virtuous nature may recoil. 
In an imperial charge ] A good mind may recede from good- 
ness in the execution of a royal commission. Johnson. , 

s «..«. jBut Wave your pardon .•] The old copy , without atten- 
tion to measure, reads: 

-— — But I shvLii crave your pardon, Steevens. 

i Though all things foul &c.] This is not very clear. The 
meaning, perhaps, is this: — My suspicions cannot injure you, 
jfjw & wrtuous, by supposing tha^ a traitor may put on yoi/r 
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Vet grace must still look so. 

Macd, I have lost my hopes- 

MaL Perchance, even there, where I did find my 
' doubts. 

Why in that rawness^ left you wife, and child, 

(Those precious motives, those strong knot* of love,) 

Without leave-taking?— I pray you, 

Let not my jealousies be your dishonours, 

But mine own safeties :— You may be rightly just, 

Whatever I shall think. 

Macd. Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy basis sure, 

For goodness dares not check thee I* wear thou thy 
wrongs,* 

Thy title is affeer'dl^— Fare thee well, lord: 



^trtuout appearance* I do not toy that your virtuous appearand 
prove* you a traitor; for virtue mutt wear it f proper form, though 
4hatform be counterfeited fy viilain^. yobnson. /• 

An expression of a similar nature occurs in Measure for '^^^ " 
Mieasure.' 

«• '■ Good alone 

" Is good ; without a name vileness is so.'* M, Mason, 

4 Why in that rawness — ] Without previous provision, 
•without due preparation, without maturity of counsel. 

Johnson, 
I meet with this expression in Lyly's Euphues, 1580, and in 
the quarto, 1608, of King Henry V,- 

** Some their wives ravily left." Steevens, 

i For goodness darea not check theeH The^ld copy reads-* 
dare. Corrected in the third fiilio. Maione, 

6 ^.^^near thou thy wrongs,"] That is. Poor country, vear thou 
thy vtrongs. Johnson, 

t Thy title u aifeer'd !] Affeer^d, a law term for confirmed. 

Pope^ 

What Mp. Pope says of the law term is undoubtedly true ; 
but is there absolute reason why we should have recourse to it 
for the explanation of this passage ? Macduff first apostrophises 
his country, and afterwards, pointing to Malcolm, may sur» 
that his title was afear^d, i. e. frighted from exerting itself. 
Throughout the ancient editions of Shakspeare, the word afraid 
is frequently written as it was formerly pronounced, afeai^d. 
The old copy reads— 'T^ title &c. i. e. tlie regal title is afraid 
to assert itself. 

VOIm VIl4 « 
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4^94 MACBETH, 

1 would not be the villian that thou think'st> 
For the whole space that 's in the tyrant's grasp, 
And the rich East to boot. 

MaL Be not of&nded : 

1 speak, not as in absolute fear of you. 
I think, our country , sinks beneath the yoke; 
It weeps, it bleeds ; and each new day a gash 
Is added to her wounds : I think, withal. 
There would be hands uplifted in my right; 
And here, from gracious England, have I offer 
Of goodly thousands : But, for all this, 
When I shall tread upon the tyrant's head. 
Or wear it on my sword, yet my poo;* country 
Shall have more vices than it had before ; 
More suffer, and more sundry ways than ever, 
By him that shall succeed. 

Macd, What should he be? 

MaL It is myself I mean : in whom I know 
All the particulars of vice so grafted, 
rl^ttM That, when they shall be*open'd* black Macbeth 
Will seem as pure as snow ; and the poor state v 

I have, however, adopted Mr. Malone's emendation, as it 
varies, but in a single letter, from the reading of the old copy.. 
See his subsequent note. Steevens. 

If we read— yi6e title is affecr*d, the meaning may be: — 
Poor country, wear those thy wrongs, the title to tbtin is iegalfy 
fettled by those vbo bad tbejinal judication of it. 

Affetrers had the power of confirming, or moderating finei 
and amercements. Toilet. 

To affeer (for so it should be written) is to assess, or reduce 
to certainty. All amerciaments — that is, judgments of any 
court of justice, upon a presentment or other proceeding, that 
a party shall be amerced, or in mercy,— are by Magna Charta to 
be qffeered by lawful men, sworn to be impartial. This is the 
ordinary practice of a Court Leet, with which Shakspeare seems 
to have hpep. intimately acquainted, and where he might have 
occasionjirty acted as an affeerer. Ritson. 

For the emendation now made I am answerable. The was, 
I conceive, the transcriber's mistake, from the similar sounds of 
the and fAy, which are frequently pronounced alike. 

Perluips the meaning is,' — Poor country^ 'osear tbou thy virongsf 
Thy title to them is nov) fully established by law. Or, pcrha{>s, he 
addresses Malcolm. Continue to endure tamely the wrongs 
you suffeir: thy just title to the throne is cow*df hasuot spirit to 
estj^blish itself. Malone^ 
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Esteem him as a Iamb, being compar'd 
With my confineless harms*^ 

Macd, Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn'd 
In evils, to top Macbeth. 

MaL I grant him bloody^ 

Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious,® smacking of every sin 
That has a name : But there 's no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuousness: your wives, your daughtersj 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The cistern of my lust; and my desire 
All continent impediments would o'er-bear, 
That did oppose my will : Better Macbeth, 
Than such a one to reign* 

Macd. Boundless intemperance^ 

In nature is a tyranny : it hath been 
The untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kings. But fear not yet 
To take upon you what is yours : you may 
•Convey*your pleasures in a spacious plenty, <-'v**y 
And yet seem cold, the time you may so hcod-winjt. 
We have willing dames enough ; there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour so many 
As will to greatness dedicate themselves, 
Finding it so inclin'd. 

Mai. With this, there grows, 

In my most ill-compos*d affection, isuch 
A stanchless avarice, that, were I king, 
I should cut off the nobles for their lands ; 
Desire his jewels, and this other's house ; 
And my more-having would be as a sauce 
To make me hunger more ; that I should forge 
Quarrels unjust against the good, and loyal. 
Destroying them for wealth. 

• t — confineless barms,'] So, in The Merry Wives of WindA: 

scr^ Act 11, sc. ii : ** — thou unconfinable baseness — ." Steevens,, 

* Sudden, malicious^'] Sudden, for capricious. Warburton, 

Rather, violent, passionate, hasty. Johnson, 

» Boundless intemperance — 5 Perhaps the epithet— Aoiiw^ 

Ik^f which overloads the mctre^ was a play-house interpolatioif. 

Steevetifk 
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196 MACBETH. 

Macd. This avarice 

Sticks deeper ; grows with more pernicious root 
Than summer-seeding lust:* and it hath been 
The sword of our slain kings : Yet do not fear % 
Scotland hath foysons^ to fill up your will. 
Of your mere own : All these are portable/ 

s grom^ toitb more pemickms root 

Than wmmer-seeding lust /] The old copy has-^summe^ 
eeeming. Steevens. 

Su7n7ner-9eemingliSi8 no manner of sense : correct^ 
Than tumtner'tteming luwt; — 
i.e. the passion that lasts no longer than the heat oSXif^f and 
which goes off in the tiotnter of age. Warburtcn. 
When I was younger, and bolder, I c(»Tected it thus: 
Than fwne^ or teething lutt. 
That is, than angry passion, or boiling lust, yobtuon. 

Summer-seeming lutty may signify lust that seems as hot at 
summer. Steevens. 

Read — summer -seeding. The allusion is to plants » and tha 
sense is,—" Avarice is a perennial weed ; it has a deeper and 
more pernicious root than /t/«^ which is a mere annual, and lasta 
but for a summer, when it sheds its seed and decays .'\ « 

Blaeistotie, 
I have paid the attention to this conjecture which I think it 
deserves, by admitting it into the text. Steevens. 

SximmeT'setniing is, I believe, the true reading. In DomaeV 
Poems we meet with ** winter-*«m/»^.*' Maione. ■ 

Sir W. Blackstone^s elegant emendation is countenanced by 
the following passages : Thus, in The Rape of Lucrece : 
" How will thy shame be seeded in thine age, 
" When thus thy vices bud before thy spring ?*• 
And in Troilus and Cressida : 
«* — The seeded pride 
" That hath to its maturity grown up 
" In rank Achilles, must or now be cropp*d, 
" Or, shedding, breed a nursery of evil 
** To over-bulk us all.** Henley, 
i ^^^^foysons ^-'] PJenty. Pope. 

It means precisions in plenty. So, in The Ordinary, by Cart^ 
Wright: **ifewfoysons byn ygraced with new titles." The 
word was antiquated in the time of Cartwright, and is by him 
put into the mouth of an antiquary. Again, in Holinshed'a 
Reign off King Hemy F/, p. 1613: *« — fiftcenc hundred meiH 
and greatffoisin of vittels.** Steenens. 

4 Ail these are porUblc,] Portable is, perh^M, here 

used for supportable. M these vices, being balanced by your wr- 
tues, may be endured. Maione. 

Portable answers exactly to a phrase now in use. Such fwlr^ 
i ngs may be borne vtitb, or art bearable, Steevem. 
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With other graces wcigh'd. 

Mai, But r have none: The king-becoming gracesr, 
As justice, verity, temperance, stableness, 
Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude^ 
I have no relish of them; but abound 
In the division of each several crime. 
Acting it many wa3rs. N«y, had I power, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell. 
Uproar the universal peace, confound 
All unity on earth.' 

5 ..-. J^ojj bad Ip&voer^ 1 should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into heH, 
Uproar tit vniioersiU peaee^ confound 

All unity on earth.'] Malcolm, I think, means to say, that 
if he had ability, he would chanf^ the general state of things, 
and introduce into hell, and earth, perpetual vexation, uproar, 
and confusion, ffell, in its natural state, being always repre- 
sented as full of dUcord and mutual enmity, in which its inha- 
bitants may be supposed to take the greatest delight, be pro- 
poses as tJie severest stroke on thefn, to pour the <«wei milJ^ of 
•concoTi/ amongst them, so as to render them peaceable and quiet, 
a state the most adverse to their natural disposition ; while on 
the other hand he would throw the peaceable inhabitants of 
earth into uproar and confusion. 

Perhaps, however, this may be thought too strained an inter- 
pretation ,, Malcolm, indeed, may only mean, that he will pour 
all that mili of human kindness^ which is so beneficial to man- 
kind, into the abyss, so as to leave the earth without any portion 
of it ; and that by thus depriving mankind of those humane 
affections which are so necessary to their mutual happiness, h« 
will throw the whole world into confusion. I believe, however, 
the former interpretation to be the true one. 

In king James's first* speech to his parliament, in March 
1603-4, he says, that he had ** suck'd the mili of God's truth 
with the milk of his nurse." 

, The following passage in The Thoo Gentlemen of Verona, 
which exhibits the reverse of this image, may be urged in fa- 
vour of my first interpretation : 

" If he, compact of jars, g^w musical, 

'* We shall have shortly discord in the spheres.'* Malore, 

1 believe, all that Malcolm designs to say is,— that,, if he had 

power, he would even annihilate the gentle source or principle 

of peace : pour the soft milk by which it is nourislied, among 

the flames of hell, which could not fail to dry it up. 

Lady Macbeth has already observed that her husband was 
^ loo fUU of the mili of human kindness.'* Steevcnt. 
b2 
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19« MACBETH. 

Macd. O Scotland! Scotland | 

Mai, If sttch a one be fit to governi speak: 
1 am as I have spoken. 

Macd, Fit to gOYem ! 

No, not to liye.*— -O nation miserable, 
With an untitled tyrant* bloody-scepter'd, 
Wlien shalt thou see thy wholesome days again ? 
Since that the truest issue of thy throne 
By his own interdiction stands accursM, 
And does blaspheme his breed ?— Thy royal father 
Was a most sainted king ; the queen, that bore the(t> 
Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died every day she livcd.^ Fare thee well! 
These evils, thou repeat'st upon thyself. 
Have banishM me from Scotland—- O, my breast. 
Thy hope ends here ! 

MaL Macduff, this noble passion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my soul 
.Wip'd the black scruples, reconciled my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Devilish Macbeth 
By many of these tndns hath sought to win me 
Into his power ; and modest wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste :^ But God above 
Deal between thee and me ! for even now 
I put myself to the direction, and 
Unspeak mine own detraction ; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myself. 
For strangers to my nature, I am yet 
Unknown to woman ; never was forsworn ; 

« -— . an untitled tyrant — -] Thus,, in Chaucer's ManciplQ\ 
Talc: 

'• Right so betwix a titlelct tiraunt 
** And an outlawe." SteevcM. 
i Diedrcery day the lived.'\ The expression is borrowed from 
the sacred writings : " I protest by your rejoicing which I have 
in Christ Jesus, Idle daily.** Malone. 

J. Davies, of Hereford, in his Episjam on— if proud lying 
Dyer, has the same allusion : 

« Yet (like the mortifide) he dye* to //W.'» 
To die unto tin, and to live unto righteomness, are phrases em^ 
ployed in our Liturgy. Steepens, 

8 Frmn over-creduloiu boite:'] From over-hasty credulity, 

Malam. 
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Scarcely ha?e coveted what was mine own ; 
At no time broke my fiedth ; would not betray 
The devil to his fellow ; and delight 
No less in truth, than life: my first false speaking 
Was this upon myself: What I am truly, 
Is thine, and my poor country's, to command: 
Whither, indeed, before thy here^approach,^ 
Old Si ward, with ten thousand warlike men, 
AH ready at a point,^ was setting forth: 
Now we 11 together ; And the chance, of goodness^ 
Be like our warranted quarrel!^ Why are you silent? 
Macd. Such welcome and unwelcome things at oncei 
^Tis hard to reconcile* 

Enter a Doctor. 
MtU. Well ; more anon.— Comes the king forth, I 
pray you? 

» — - thy bere*approacbA The old copy has— <i&tf^ here* 
Corrected by the editor of the second folio. MaUmt.\ 
1 — ten tbotuand warlihfnen, 
AU ready at a point,] At a point, may mean all ready at 
a time ; but Shakspeare meant more : He meant both time and 
place, and certainly wrote : 

AU ready at appoint, —— 
i. e. at the place appointed, at the rendezvous. Warbttrtoa. 
There is no need of change, yobruon. 
So, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B I, c. ii: 

" A faithlesse Sarazin all arm'd to point, ^ Malone. 

^» — Andtbe chance, of goodness. 

Be Hie our vjarr anted quarrel!'] The cbanee of goodnen^ 
as it is commonly read, conveys no sense. If there be not some 
<inore important error in the passage, it should atleast be point* 
edthus: 

— and ibe cbanee, of goodness^ 
£e Hie our warranted quarrel/ 
That is, may the event be, of the goodness of heaven, [pro 
juetitia divina,"] answerable to the cause. 

Mr. Heath conceives the sense of the passage to be ratbe^ 
this : And may tbe success of tbat goodness, v)bicb is about tg 
exert itself in my bebalf, be sucb as may be equal to tbe justice ^ 
my quarrel. 

But I am inclined to believe that Shakspeare wrote : 
«— ^ and tbe cbanee, O goodttess. 
Be like our warranted quarrel .'«»— 
This some of his transcribers wrote with a small o, which 
another imagined to mean of. If we adopt this reading, thk 
sense will be : And O tbou sovereign goodness, to vobom wc noti 
0pf€(>l, nu^ ourfortime tmrntr to our cause, ^obruon. 
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Doct:. Ay, sir: there are a crew of wretched souls, 
That stay his cure: their malady convinces^ 
The great assay of art; but, at his touch, 
Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand, 
They presently amend. 

MaL I thank you, doctor. 

[Exit Doct. 

Macd* What *s the disease he means? 

Mai, Tis caird the evil: 

A most miraculous work in this good king; 
Which often, since my here-^remain in England, 
I have seen him do. How he solicits heaven. 
Himself best knows : but strangely-visited people, 
AH swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye. 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures ;^ 
Hanging a golden stamp* about their necks, 

.3 — convinces — ] i. e. overpowers, subdues. See p. 7^ 
. B. 8. Steeven*. 

4 The mere despair of surgery, he cures /"j t)r. Percy, in his 
notes on The I^orthumherland Houttbold Body says, ** that our 
ancient kings even in those dark times ofi superstition, do not 
seem to have affected to cure the king's evil. — ^This mira- 
culous gift was left to'be claimed by the Stuarts; our ancient 
Plantagenets were humbly content to cure the cramp." In this 
Assertion, however, the learned editor of the above curious 
volume has been betrayed into*. a mistake, by relying too im- 
plicitly on the authority of Mr. Anstis. The power of curing 
the king's evil was claimed by many of the Plantagenets. Dr. 
Borde, who wrote in the time of Henry the VIIIth,says •* The 
kynges of England by the power that God hath given to tbem 
dothe make sicke men whole of a sycknes called the Kyng^t 
S.'oylV^ In Laneham's Account of the Entertainment at KeneC* 
noorth Castle f it is said, «« - — and also by her highness [Q^ Eliza- 
beth] accustomced mercy and charitee, nyne cured of the pejm- 
ful and dangerous diseaz called the King's Evil, for tjiat kings 
and queens of this realm without oother medsin, (save only bjr 
handling and prayer) only doo it.'* Polydore Virgil asserts the 
same; and Will. Tooker, in the reign of queen Elizabetli, 
published a book on this subject, an account of which is to be 
seen in Dr. Douglas's treatise, entitled The Criterion, p. 191. 
See Dodsley's Collection of old Plays, Vol. XII, p. 428, edit* 
1780. Jieed, 

' — — a golden stamp &c.] This was the coin ealkd an 
«i^c/. ^o, Shakspeare» in The Merchant of Vcnia .* 
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MACBETH. 30> ^ 

Put on with holy prayers: and 'tis spoken, 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves 

The healing benediction*^ With this strange virtucf ' 

He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 

And sundry blessings hang about his throne. 

That speak him full of grace. 

Mnier Rosss. 
Macd, Sec, who comes heref 

MaL My countryman; but yet I know him noU^ 

** A coin that bears tlie figure of an angel 

** Stamped in goid, but that 's insculp'd upon.** 

The value of the coin was ten shillings* Steevens* 

J .........^ and *ti9 tpoken 

To the succeeding royalty be leavee 

The healing benediction. "^ It must be owned, that ShaK 
speare is often gpiilty of strange absurdities in point of history 
and chronology. Yet here he h^s artfully avoided one. He 
had a mind to hint, that a cure of the evU was to descend to 
the successors in the royal line, in compliment to James the 
First But the Confessor was the first who pretended to the 
gift: How then could it be at that time generally spoken of, 
that the gif^ was hereditary ? This he has solved by telling uv 
that Edward had the gifl of prophecy along with it. Warbwrton. 

Dr. Warburton here invents an objection, in order to solve it. 
" The Confessor (says he) was the Jirtt who pretended to this 
gift: how then could it be at that time generallv spoken of, that 
the gift ^as hereditary f This he [Shakspeare] has solved, by 
telling us that £dward had the gift of prophecy along with it" 
But Shakspeare does not say, that it was hereditary in Edward, 
or, in other words, that he had inherited this extraordinary 
power from his ancestors f but that " it was generally tpoken^ 
that he leanee the healing benediction to succeeding kings:" and 
^Uch a rumour^here might be in the time 6f Edward the Con* 
fessor, (supposing he had such a gift) without his having the 
gift of prophecy along with it. 

Shakspeare has merely transcribed what he found in Holin- 
shed, without the conceit which Dr. Warburton has imputed to 
him : '* As hath beene thought, he was inspired with the gift 
of prophesie, and also to have had the ^fl of healing infirmities 
and diseases. He used to helpe those that were vexed with the 
disease commonlie called the King's Evil, and left that virtue 9» 
it were a portion of inheritance unto hi* successors^ the kings of 
this reahne.'* HoUnshed, Vol. I, p. 195. Malone, 

t My countryman t but yet I know him not."] Malcohn dis- 
covers Rosse to be bis countryman, while he is yet at some 
^distance from him, by his diess* This cif^umstj^e loses its 
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Macd, My ever-gentle cousin, welcome hither. 

MaL I know him now : Good God, betimes remov^ 
The means that make us strangers! 

Bosse. Sir, Am^n. 

Macd. Stands Scotland where it did? 

Ro9se. Alas, poor country', 

Almost afraid to know itself! It cannot 
Be pall'd our mother, but our grave: where nothing 
But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile; 
Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks that rent th^ 

air,8 
Are made, notmarkM; where violent sorrow ecms 
A modern ecstasy ;^ the dead man's knell 
Is there scarce ask'd, for who ; and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps,* 
Dying, or ere they sicken. 

Macd. O, relation. 

Too nice, and yet too true !^ 

Mai. What is the newest griefi" 

Ro^se. That of an hour's age doth hiss the speaker; 

propriety on our stage, as all the characters are uniformly re. 
presented in English habits. Steevent, 

8 — rent the air,] To rent is an ancient verb, vhich hat 
been long* ago disused. So, in Ctemr and Pompey, 1607: 
** With rented hair and eyes besprent with tears." 

Steevenf^ 
Again, in Tite Legend of Orpheus and Eurydice, 1597: 

** While with his fingera he his haire doth rent.*' Malone. 
ul modem ec*fa*y;] That is, no more regarded than the 
•ontorsions that fanatics throw themselves into. The author 
was th inking of tliose of his own ti mes . fFarbuMon . 
1 believe modem is only foolish or trifling, ybbnscn. 
Modern is generally used by Shakspeare to signify trite, comm 
monf as ''modem instances,'* in As you Like it, &c. &c. See 
Vol. V, p. 59, n. 4. Steevens. 

Ecstasy is used by Shakspeare for a temporary alienation of 
mind. Moloney 

X Expire before the Jlovsers in their caps A So, in All*9 Well 
that Ends Well: 

** — whose constancies 
«* Expire before their fashions.** Steevent. 
« Too nice, taidyet too true.^ The redundancy of this hemU(- 
tM^ induces me to believe our author only wrote— 
*\ 7hv nice, ytt tnte I Steeveng. 
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£|ich minute teems a new one. 

Micd, How does my wife ? 

JHS^^ef Why,well.3 

Macd. And all my children ?* 

' JR0986. Well too, 

Macd, The tyrant has not batter'd at their peace? 

R0S8C. No; they were well at peace, when I did 
leave them. . 

Macd, Be not a niggard of your speech ; How goeir 
it? 

R08SC, When I came hither to transport the tiding^, 
Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out; 
Which was to my belief witnessed the rather, 
For that 1 saw the tyrant's power a- foot: 
^ow is the time of help; your eye in Scotland 
Would create soldiers, make our women fight, 
To doff their dire distresses-* 

Mai. Be it their comfop^, 

We are coming thither: gracious England hath 
Lent us good Si ward, and ten thousand men; 
An older, and a better soldier, none 
That Christendom gives out. 

Rosse, 'Would 1 could answer 

This comfort with the like ! But I have words, 
That would be how I'd out in the desert air, 
Where hearing should not latch them.<^ 

Macd. What concfm they? 

« Wby^ tveii. Well foo.] So, in Antony and Cleopatra.- 

'* We use 

" To say, &6v dead are 'OfellV Steeoene, 

4 ...-^^ children P'] Children is, in this place, uied as a tri* 
syllable. So, in Tie Comedy of Errors : 

** There are the parents to these children** 
See note on this passage. Act V. Steewnt, 
f To daft their dire distresses ] To doff ia to do off, to put off^, 
Bee i^ing^obn, ActlllfSc.i.Steevens. 

« — should not latch thefn,] Thus the old copy, and 
rightly. To latch any thing, is to lay hold of it. So, in the 
prologue to Gower, De Conje^sione Amantis, 1554: 'I' 

*» Hereof for that thei wolddn Utcbe^ 
^ With such duresse/' &c. 
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The general cause? or is it a fee-grief/ 
Due to some single breast i ' 

Bo39e, No mind, that 's honea^ 

But in it shares some woe ; though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 

Macd, If it be mine, 

Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it. 

Ro^ac, Let not your ears despise my tongue for ever^ 
Which shall possess them with the heaviest s6und 
That ever yet they heard. 

Macd, Humph ! I guess at it. 

Roaae* Your castle is surpriz'd; your wife, and babe^ 
Savagely slaughtered: to relate the manner, 
Were, on the quarry of these murdered deer,* 

Agun, B. I, fol. 37: 

« When that he Galathe besought 
** Of love, which he male not latcbe.^ 
Again, in the first Book of Ovid's Metamorpboiit, as trans- 
4ated by Golding: 

" As though he would, at everie stride, betweene hi$ 
teeth hir iatcb,'* 
Agun, in the eighth Book: 

<* But that a bough of chesuut-trecy thick-leaved, by 

the way 
" Did latch it," fitc. 
To iatcb (in the North country dialect) signifies the same at 
Id catcb. Steevent, 

1 ,^..^ fee-gritf,'] A peculiar sorrow; a grief that hath a 
•ingle own^r. ~ The expression is, at least to our ears, very 
|uu*sh. yobnton. 

So, in our author's JLover*i C&mfilaini,- 

** My woeful self that did in freedom stand, 
" And was my ovrnfee-wmpU.** MaUmt. 
It must, I think, be allowed that, in both tiie foregoing in« 
ptancest the Attorney has been guilty of a flat trespass on the 
poet. Steevent. 

* Were, on the quarry of these fnurder*d deer,"] Quarry is a 
term used both in bunting vod/alconry. In both sports it means 
the game after it is killed. So^ in Massinger's Guardiam 
«• — he strikes 

*' The trembling bird, who even in death appears 
** Proud to be made his quarry V 
Again, in an ancient MS. entitled The Soke tf Huntyng that 
4 clejfcd Mt^^r of Gani€: '* While that the huntyng lestetli^ 
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To add the death of you. 

MaL Merciful heaven I— 

What, man I ne'er pull your hat upon your l)rows ;* 
Give sorrow words : the grief, that does not speak,^ 
Whispers the o*er-fi"aught heart, and bids it break* 

Macd. My children too ? 

Ro89e, Wife, children, servants, all 

That could be found. 

Macd, ' And I must be from thence ! 

My wife kill'd too ? 

Bosse. I have said, 

y Mah Be comfortedlf 



should cartes go fro place to place to brihge the deer to the 
^uerre^'* &c. ** to kepe the guerre y and to make ley it on a rowe, 
al the hedes o way, and every deeres feet to other's bak, and 
the hertes should be leyde on a rowe, and the rascaile by hem- 
ielfe in the same wise. And thei shuld kepe that no man come 
in the querre til the king come, safe the maister of the game." 
I^ appears, in short, that the game' was arranged in a hollow 
square^ within which none but privileged persons, such as had 
claims to the particular animals they had killed, were permit- 
ted to enter. Hence, perhaps^ the origin of the term quarry, 

Steevent, 
» _ «pV pull your bat upon ytnur Aroro*/] The same 
thought occurs in the ancient ballad of Narthumktrlandbetraytd 
by Douglat.' 

*' Se pulled bh battowrbis brome, 
** And in his heart he was full woe," &c. 
Again: 

'* Jamey bh batt puU'd over bU browt'' &c. Steef/eru, 

. * — tbe grief y tbat does not tpeaij"] So* in Vittoria Corondta^ 
iw, 1612: 

** Those are the killing ^r/^ which dare no* speak.** 
Cur4e leves loguuntur, tngenies stupent. 

' Again, in Greene's old bl. 1. novel, entitled Tbe Tragicall His* 
tary of Fair e Bellorac 

" Light sorrowes often speake, 
** When great the heart in silence breake " Sftevens. 
In Daniel's Complaint rf Rosamond, 1595, we h*ve the like 
sentiment: 

" Striving to tell his woes words woul*'".^* come ; 
•« For light cares speak^ when mlfr^J griefs are donibe .'* 
/ JReed, 

So, in Venus and Adonis: 

« the heart hath tr*:*;^ ^<)ng, 

" When itis barr'd t^ ai<«nce of the tongue.** Malonei 

«roL. VII. • 
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Let 's make us medicines of our great revenge, 
To cure this deadly grief. 
Macd. He has no children.*— AH my pretty ones ? 

« He hat no children.'] It has been observed by an anonymous 
critick, that this is not said of Macbeth, who had children, but of 
Malcolm, who, having none, supposes a father can be so easily 
comforted. Johnson. 

The meaning of this may be, either that Macduff could not, 
by retaliation, revenge the murder of his children, because 
Macbetti had none himself; or that if he had any, a father's 
feelings for a father would have prevented him from the deed. 
I know not from what passage we are to infer that Macbeth 
had children alive. Holinshed*s Chronicle does not, as I re- 
member, mention any. The same thought occurs again in 
King yohn : 

** He talks to me that never bad a ton. 
Again, in KingMenry FJ, P. HI; 

«* You have no children : butchere, if you had, 
** The thought of them would have stir'd up remorse.* 

Steevens, 
The passage, quoted from JCing yohn, seems in favour of 
the supposition that these words relate to Malcolm. 

That Macbeth had children at some period, appears fVom 
what lady Macbeth says in the first Act: " I have given 
suck," &c. 

I am still more strongly confirmed in thinking these words 
relate to Malcolm, and not to Macbeth, because Macbeth had 
a son then alive, named Lulah, who after his father's death was 
proclaimed king by some of his friends, and slain at Strathbol- 
gie, about four months after the battle of Dunsinane. See For. 
dun . Scoti'Chron, L . Y, c . viii. 

Whether Shak8{x:are was apprised of this circumstance, 
"Cannot be now ascertained ; but we cannot prove that he was 
unacquainted witli it. Malone 

My copy of the Scoti-Cbronicon (Goodall's edit. Vol. p. 252,) 
affordi me no reason for supposing that Lulah was a ton of 
Macbeth. The words of Fordun are : — '* Subito namque post 
mortem Machabedac convenerunt quidam ex ejus parentela 
sceleris hiijusmodi fautores, suum contobrinum, nomine Lulab^ 
Ignomine fatuum, ad Sconam ducentes, et impositum sede 
regali consi^uunt regem," &c. Nor does Wyntown, in his 
Cronykil so muc^ as hint that th'is mock-monarch was the imme- 
di$Ltc offspring of r^ predecessor: 

• " Eftyre all thf^ that ilke vhere, 
«« That this Makb^^ was'browcht on here, 
«« J^ulavjch fule ras, ftvi h^ 
«* As kyng regnyd monKu thre. 
« This Malcolme gert sla n>l ^y^^ 
^* ^y vtl>in tlie land of Straybdi^^ ,, g yi, 4,7, &C. 
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Did you say, all?— O, hell-kite I— All? 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 
At one fell swoop P 

Mai* Dispute it like a man/ 

Macd. I shall do so ; * 

But I most also feel it as a man : 
I cannot but remember such things were. 
That were most precious to me. — Did heaven look oii, 
And would not take their part? Sinful Macduff, 
They were all struck for thee! naught that 1 am. 
Not for their own demeritB, but for niine, 
Fell slaughter on their souls :* Heaven rest them now.! 

Mai. Be this the whetstone of your sword: let 
grief 
Convert to anger ; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 

Macd, O, I could play the woman with mine eye 9, 

And braggart with my tongue I But, gentle heaven, 

Cut short all intermission ;^ front to front. 
Bring thou this fiend of Scotland, and myself; 
Within my sword*8 length set him ; if he 'scape, 
Heaven forgive him too l^ 

It still therefore remains to be proved that ** Macbeth bad a 
son then alive." Besides, we have been already assured, by 
himself, on the authority of the Witches, p. 150, that his sceptre 
would pass away into another family, ** no son of his succeeding.** 

Steevens, 
3 At one fell swoop ?] Sv)oop is the descent of a bird of prey 
on his quarry. So, in The White Devil, 1612 : 

** That she may take away all at one svioop.^* 
Again, in The Beggar* s £ush, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
** — no star prosperous !' 
«' AU at a «rooj>.'» 
It is frequently, however, used by Drayton, in his Polyolbio^y 
to express the swift descent of rivers. Steevens. 

* Dispute it like a manA i. e. contend with your present sor- 
row like a man. So, in Tvielfth Night, Act IV, sc. iii : 

" For though my soul disputes well with my sense," &c. 
AgaiQy in Romeo and yuliet : 

" Let me dispute with tliee of thy estate." Steevens, 

5 Sinful Macduff, 

They were ail struck for thee! &c.] See the prophet Isaiah, 
c.liii, V.5. Harris. 

• Cut short all intermission;] i. e. all pause, all intervening 
time. So, in King Lear: 

" Deliver*d letters, spite of intermission." Steevens, 
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308 MACBETH. 

^^^l' This tune' goes manly. 

Come, go we to the king; our power is ready; 
Our lack is nothing but our leave : Macbeth 
Is ripe for shaking,* and the powers above 
Put on th eir instruments.^ Receive what cheer you may; 
The night is long, that never finds the day. \^Ex€un$» 



ACT V..... SCENE I. 

Dunsinanc. Ji Room in the Caitle, 
Mntera Doctor ofPhyicky and a watting Gentlewomai^ 
Boct. I have two nights watched with you^ but can 



• if be **cap^. 



Meaven forgive bim too/] That is, if he escape my veil* 
seance, Let hiui escape that of Heaven also. 

An expression nearly similar occurs in^ Tbe Cbcmeei, where 
Pctruchio, speaking of the Duke, says : 

** He 8cap*d me yesternight ; Which if he dare 
" A pain adventure for, heaven pardon him! 
** I shuU, with all my heail." M. Maton, 
The meaning, I believe, is, — If heaven be so unjust as to let 
him escape my vengeaftce, I am content that it should proceed 
still furtlier in its injustice, and to impunity in this world add 
forg-ivenesa hereafter. Malone. 

8 TAwtune — ] The folio reads — Thisftm^. Ttme is Rowe's 
emendation. Steevens. 

The emendation is supported by a former passage in this play^ 
where the word is used in a similar manner: 
" Macb. Went it not so? 
«« £anq. To the self-same tune and w6rda." Malone. 

9 ■ Macbeth 

Is ripe for shaking y &c.1 See St. John's Revelation^ c. xiv, 
v. 15. Harris. 

I Put on their instruments.'] i. e. encoiu*age, thrust forward 
us their instruments against the tyrant. So, in King Lear, Act 
I, so. iy : 

** That you protect this coarse, txAput it on 

" By your allowance." ^ 
Again, in Chapman's version of the eleventh Iliad: 

'* For Jove makes Trnjans instruments, and virtually then 

« Wields arms hioaelf." Stccvent. 
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perceive no tnith in your report. When was it she 
last walked? 

Gent. Since his majesty went into the field,* I have 
seen her rise from her bed, throw her night-gown upon 
her, unlock her closet^ take forth paper, fold it, write 
upon it, read it, afterwards seal it, and again return to 
bed ; yet all thi^ while in a most fast sleep. 

Doct. A great perturbation in nature \ to receive at 
once the benefit of sleep, and do the effects of watch- 
ing . — In this slumbry agitation, besides her walking, 
and other actual performances, what, at any time, have 
you heard her say ? 

Gent, That, sir, which I will not report after her. 

Doc4, You may, to me: and 'tis most meet you 
should. 

Gent. Neither to you, nor any one: having no wit- 
ness to confirm my speech. 



« Since bit majesty went into the field,] Thi? is one of Sbak- 
speare's oversights. He forgot that he had shut up Macbeth in 
Diuisinane, ana surrounded him witli besiegers. That he could 
not go into thejield. Is observed by himself with spleuctic im- 
patience : 

" ■ Our castle's strength 

*• Will laugh a siege to scorn. Here let them lie 
** Till famine and the ague eat them up. 
•« Were they not forc'd with those that should be ours, 
** We might have met them, dareful, beard to beard, 
** And beat tbem backward hoine." 
It is clear also, from other passages, that Macbeth 's motions 
had long been cirQumscribed by the walls of his fortress. 

The truth may be, that Shakspeare thought the spirit of lady 
Macbeth could not be so efiectually subdued, and her peace of 
mind so speedily unsettled by reflection on her guilt, as during 
the absence of her husband: 

— deterto jacuit dumjrigida Ucto, 
Dum, qveritur tardea ire relict a dies. 
For the present change in her disposition, therefore, our poet 
(though in the haste of finishing his play he forgot liis plan) 
might mean to have provided, by allotting her such an intei-val 
of solitude as would subject her mind to perturbation, and dis- 
pose her thoughts to repentance. 

It does not appear, from any circumstance within thft com- 
pass of tbis drama, that she had once been separated ("mm h"r 
husband, after his return from the victory over Macdonwal4» 
and the king of Norway. Steevent, 
82 
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Enter iMdy Macbetk, with a TafteVm 
Lo you, here she comes ! This is her very guise ; andy 
upon my life, fast asleep. Observe her; stand close. 
- Doct, How came she by that light? 

Gent. Why, it stood by her: she has light by her 
continually ; 'tis her command. 

JDoct» You see, her eyes are open.^ 

Gent, Ay, but their sense is shut.^ 

Doct, What is it she does now? Look, how she rubs 
her hands. 

Gent. It is an accustomed action with her, to seem 
thus washing her hands ; I have known her continue 
in this a quarter of an hour. 

JLady M, Yet here 's a spot* 

£>oct. Hark, she speaks: I will set down what comes 
from her, to satisfy my remembrance the more 
strongly. 

Lady M. Out, damned spot! out, I say!— One; 
Two;^ Why, then 'tis time to do 't:— Hell is mur- 

z _ ber eyes are open.] So, in T&e Tempat.- 
" This is a strange repose, to be asleep 
** With eye* wide open,** &c. Steevena, 
4 Ay^ but their sente is tbutj] The old copy has— orv shut; 
and so the author certainly wrote, though it sounds very harshly 
to our ears. So a^ain, in his 112tb Sonnet: 

*• In so profound abysm 1 throw aU care 
" Of others' voices, that my adder's seme 
" To critick and to flatterer stopped ore." Malone. 
In the Sonnet our author was compelled to sacrifice grammac 
to the convenience of rhyme. In the passage )>efoie us, he was 
free from such constraint. 

What, therefore, should forbid us to read, with the present 
text?— 

Ay, but their sense is shut, Steewns, 

* Tet here U a spot."] A passage somewhat similar occurs ii^ 
Webster's Vittoria Corombona, &c. 1612 : 
« ■ Here 's a white hand ! 

•* Can blood so soon be wash'd out ?" 
Webster's play was published in 1612. Shakspearc'a in 1623- 

Steevens. 
1 .«— 0»f/ Tvfoi] "Macbeth does not, previously to the 
murder, mendon the hour at which lady Macbeth is to strike 
upon the bell, which was to be the signal for his going into Dun- 
can's chamber to execute his wicked purpose ; but it seems that 
lady Macbeth is now thinkinj of the moment whfen she rang 
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ItytT — ^Ff 9 my lord, fyl a soldier, and afearM? What 
need we fear who knows it, when none can call our 
power to account?— -Yet who would have thought the 
eld man to have had so much blood in him?* 

Doct. Do you mark that? 

Lady. M, The thane of Fife had a wife; Where is 
she now ? W hat, will these hands ne'er be clean ?«^ 
No more o* that, my lord, no more o' that : you mar 
all with this starting.^ 

Doct, Goto, goto; you have known what you should 
not 

Gem. She has spoke what she should not, I am sure 
of that s Heaven knows what she has known. 



the beH; and that two o'clock was the hour when the deed wtf 
perpetrated. This agrees with the scene that immediately pre- 
cedes the murder, but not with that which follows it. See 
p. 104^ n. 7. MaioM, 

7 Mfrll » murky !] Murfy isdarJt, So^ in The Ttmpu$ 

Act IV, sc. i : 

«< _ the murkiest den 

** The most opportune place,'* &c. 

Lady Macbeth is acting over, in a dream, the business of the 
murder of Duncan, and eneouri^ng her husband as when 
awake. She, therefore, would not have even hinted the terrors of 
hell to one whose conscience she saw was too much alai med 
already for hrr purpose. She certainly imaeines herself here 
talking to Macbeth, who, (she supposes) had just said. Bell i$ 
tnurky, (i. e. hell is a dismal place to go to in consequence of 
such a deed) and repeats his words in contempt of his cowardice. 

Hell it murky /-^Fy, m^ lord^fj! a acidierf and afear*dP 
This explanation, I think, ^ves a spirit to the passage, which 
has hitherto appeared languid, being perhaps misapprehea«bed 
by those who placed a full point at toe conclusion of it. 

s <— — nxbo vxntld have thought the old man to have had *o 
much blood in himf] Statins, in a passage already quoted, 
speaking of the sword by which an old man was slain, calls it 
egentem tanguintM entem f and Ovid, \_Met. L.VII,] describing 
a wound in&cted on a superannuated ram, has the same circum- 
stance : 

-gutturacultro 



' Fodit, et exiguo maculavit sanguine fermm." Steewne. 
- you mxtr all 
f Macbeth, w)i 
the banquet. Steeveni' 



f i««» you mxtr all with this starting.'] Alluding to the 
terrors of Macbeth, when the Ghost broke m on the festivity of 
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JLady. M. Here *s the smell of the blood still: all the 
perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 
Oh! oh! ohl 

Doct. What a sigh is there! The heart is sorely 
cliarged. 

Gent. I would not have such a heart in my bosom^ 
ibr the dignity of the whole body. 

Doct. Well, well, well, — 

Genu 'Pray God, it be, sir. 

Doct. This disease is beyond my practice: Yet I 
have known those which have walked in their sleep, 
who have died holily in their beds. 

Lady. M. Wash your hands, put on your night-gown ; 
look not so pale :— I tell you yet again, Banquo *« 
buried ; he cannot come out of his grave. 

Doct. Even so? 

Lady M. To bed, to bed ; there 's knocking at the 

gate.* Come, come, come, come, give me your hand; 

What's done, cannot be undone: To bed, to bed, to 

bed. . \^Exit Lady Macb. 

Doct. Will she go now to bed? 

Gent. Directly. 

Doct. Foul whisperings are abroad : Unnatural deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubles : Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 
More needs she tlie divine, than the physician.— 
God, God, forgive us all! Look after her; 
Remove from her the means of all annoyance, 
And still keep eyes upon her:-^So, good night: 
My mind she has mated,^ and amaz'd my sight; 



1 To bed, to bedf there U knocking at the gate.^ Lady Mac- 
beth, in her sleep, is talking of Duncan's miirdert and recalls 
to her mind the circumstance of the knodking at tiie gate jiist 
after it. A, C. 

a My mind she bat mated,] Astonished, confounded. 

The expression is taken from cbets-playing : 

** '" that so young a warrior 

** Should bide the shock of such approved knights, 
'* As he this day hath matched vad mated too.*' 

Soiiman and Pereedat 
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I think) but dare not speak. 

Gent. Good nighty good doctor. [ExeuHt. 



SCENE II. 

7^ Country near Dundnane^ 

MntcTj with Drum and Cohuray Mekteth, CathnE8»| 
Angus, Lenox, find Soldiers. 

Ment. The English power is near, led on by MalcokOf 
His uncle Siward,^ and the good Maodu£ 

"•W6rse tbftn Medusft mateth all our minds •» 

Orlando Furioto, by R. Greene* \S99* 
** Not mad, but mated,** Comedy of Error*. 
In the following instances, (both Uken from the ancient - 
metrical romance of The Samdmt of BaSytqynet MS.) the allil* 
Sion to chess is still more evident : 

"The dikes there so develye depe 
** Thai held them selfe chek mate.** P. 7* 
** Richard raug>ht him with a barr of brat 
*' That he caught at the gate ; 
" He brake his lei^ges, he cryed alas, 
" And felle a!le ciek mate.** Steevent. 
Scory, in the commendator>T verses prefixed to Drayton^ 
Meroieall Efiistlee, makes Uffe of this phrase, and exactly m the 
same sense : 

*« Yet with these broken reKques, mated mind, 
** And what a justly-grieved thought can say." 

H. White. 
Our author, as well as his contemporaries, seems to have used 
the word as explained by Dr. Johnson. Mr. Pope supposes 
mated Ui mean here conquered or aubduedf but that clearly is not 
tlie sense affixed to it by Shakspeare j though the etymology, 
supposing the expression to be taken from chett-playing, might 
favour such an interpretation. " Cum sublatis gregariis agitur 
regis de vitaet sanguine, sic cum nulla est elabendi via, nulliun 
subterfug^um, qui vicit, ma is, inquit, quasi m,atadof i, e. 
occisuA^ killed, z mater, [Hispan.] occidere." Minshieu's Dict. 
in V. Mate. 

The original word was to amate, which Bullokar, In his Ex* 
fioMttor, 8vo. 1616, explains by the words, ** to dismay, to make 
afraid :'* so that mate^ as commonly used by oar old writers, 
has no reference to chess-playing. Malone. 

» JBis uncle Skoard,'] «* Duncan had two sons (s«v» Holin- 
4ied) by his wife, who was the daughter of Sivard^ JSarl ^ 
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Revenges bum in them : for their dear causes 
Would, to the bleeding, and the grim alarm. 
Excite the mortified man.^ 

Ang. Near Bimam wood 

Shall we well meet them ; that way are they coming* 

Cath, Who knows, if Donalbain be with his brother? 

Lett, For certain, sir, he is not: I have a file 
Of all the gentry ; there is Siward's son. 
And many unrough youths,* that even now 
Protest their first of manhood. 

Ment, What does the tyrant! 

Cath. Great Dunsinane he strongly fortifies: 
Some say, he 's mad ; others, that lesser hate himi 
Do call it valiant fury ; but, for certain, 
He cannot buckle bis distemper'd?^:ause* cp€§n^ 
Within the belt of rule.* 



ITortbufnb€rla.d** See, hot^ever, a note on the Perwtut Dn^ 
fnatit, Steevetu, 

4 Excite the mortified numJ] Mr. Theobald will needs ex- 
pUin this expression/ ** /# meant (says he) the man v)bo bat 
abandoned bim^lf to despair, vabo bat notfnrit or retolution left,^ 
And, to support this sense oi mortified m^n, he quotes mortified 
tpirit in another place. But^ if this was the meantng, Shak- 
speare had not wrote tbe mortified man^ but a mortified man. 
In a word, by tbe mortifimi man, is meant a religious; one who 
who has subdued bis passions, is dead to the world, has aban* 
doned it, and all tlie aifairs of it: an Jtcetic, Warburton, 
So, in Montieur jyOlinte, 1606: 

" He like a mortified\:^Tm\X sits." 
Arain, in Green's Newr too late 1616: " I perceived in the 
words of the hermit the perfect idea of a mortified mMn.** 
Again, in JLowf '» Labour* t Lost, Act I, sc i : 
'* My loving lord, Dumain is mortified; 
*' The grosser manner of this world's delights 
** He throws upon tbe gross world's baser slaves,*' &c. 

Steevent, 
i -^ unrough youtbt,"] An odd expresnon. It means 
smooth-faced, unbearded. Steevent. 
See Tbe Tempest.- 

*' — till new-bom chins 
** Be rougb and razorable." 
Again, in King yobn : 

** This unbair'd sauciness, and boyish troops, 
<' The king doth smile at." Malone. 
^ Me cannot buckle bis distempered cause 
Within tbe belt 1^ rule-l The same meti^hor occurs hi 
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jing. Now does he fee! 

His secret murders sticking on his hands ; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach ; 
Those he commands, move only in command^ 
Nothing in love: now does he fee! his title 
Hang loose about him, like a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. 

Ment, Who then shall blame 

Hispester'd senses to recoil, and start. 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itself, for being there ?^ 

Cath, Well, march we on, 

To give obedience where 'tis truly owMi 
Meet we the mcdecin^ of the sickly weal ; 
And with him pour we, in our country's purge, 
Each drop of us. 

Len, Or so much as it needs, 

To dew the sovereign flower, and drown the weeds.* 
Make we our march towad Bimam. 

lExeuntf marchir\gm 

SCENE III. 

Bunsinane. A Boom in the Cattle. 

JSnrer Macbeth, Doctor, a7id Attendants, . 
^Macb* Bring me no more reports ; let them fly all fi 

Troilus andCretsidaf 

" And buckle in a waist most fathomless.'' Steevene, 
^ When all that is voitbin bim does condemn 
Itself, for being there?] That is, when all the faculties of 
the mind are employed in setf-condettmation. Johnson 

8 — the medicin ~] i. e. physician. Shakspeare uses this 
word in the feminine gander, where Lafeu speaks of Helen in 
All's Well that Ends Well,- and Florizel, in The Winttr's Tale, 
calls Camiilo ^* the medecin of our house." Steepens, 

* To dew the sovereign flower ^ &c.] This uncommon verb 
4iccurs in Look about you^ 1600: 

** Dev9ing your princely hand with pity's tears.** 
Again, in Spencer's Fairy ^een, B. IV, c. viii: 

** Z)e«'</ with her drops of bounty soveraigne." Steevene, 
1 Bring me no more reports,- &c.] T\ell me not any more of 
met tions^'-^Let all n\y subpects leave m* .•— i am soft till &c. 
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Till Birnam wood remove to Duns]|iane> 
I cannot taini with fear. What *8 the boy Malcolm f 
Was he not born of woman ? The spirits that know 
All mortal consequents, pronoun c'd me thus:' 
Fear not^ Macbeth ; no man^ that *« bom ufviomany 
Shall e*er have fioxoer on thee. »— Then fly, £Use thanes^ 
And mingle with the English epicures }^ 

« il// m^foi consequents, /bronoiinc'iTntftAiM.*] The old copy 
leads — 

All nufrtal cofuequences^ have pronounced metbut. 

But the line must originally have ran as I have printed it r— 
Curren/«, conseqnenf^, occurrenrt, infi^redienff, &e. are always 
spelt, in the ancient copies of our author's plays, " currency, 
consequencr, occurrence, iiigredience,** &c. Steevens. 

s —I— on tbee ] Old copy^ upon, Steeven*. 

* — Mnglhh epicure* .•] The reproach of epicurism, on 
which Mr. Theobatd has bestowed a note, is nothing more than 
a natural tnvecdve uttered by an inhabitant of a barren country, 
against those who have more opportunities of luxury. ytJimson. 

Of the ancient poverty of Scotland, the following mention is 
made by Froissart, Vol. II, cap iii: " They be lyke wylde and 
savage people — ^they dought ever to lese that they have, for it is 
a poore country. And when the Englysshe men maketh any 
roode or voyage into the countrey, if tliey thynke to lyve, they 
must cause their provysion and vitayle to followe theym at their 
backe, for they shall fynde nothyng in that countrey," &c. 

Shakspeare, however, took the th<iught from Holinshed, p. 
179 and 180, of his History of Scotland.- « — the Scotish 
people before had no knowledge nor understanding of fine fare 
or riotous surfet ; yet after they had once tasted the sweet poi- 
soned bait thereof &c. — ^those superfluities which came into the 
realme of Scotland with the Englubttitn** &c. Again : " For 
manic of the people abhorring the riotous manners and super- 
fluous gorroandizmg brought in among them by the Enghibe^ 
men, were willing inough to receive tbus Donald for their king, 
trusting (because he had beene brought up in the Isles, with 
old customes and manners of their ancient nation, without tast 
of EnglUb likerous delicates), they should by his seuere order in 
gouemement recouer againe the former temperance of their 
old progenitors." The same historian informs us, that in those 
ages the Scots eat but once a day, and even then very sparingly. 
It appears from Dr. Johnson's journey to tbe Western Island of 
Scotland, that the natives had neither tail nor brogues, till they 
were taught the art of planting the one, and making the other, 
by the soldiers of Cromwell; and yet king James VI, in his 
7th parliament, thought it necessary to fonn an act ** against 
superfluous banqueting." Stccvpm* 
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The mifld I sway by, and the heart I bear, 
Shall never sagg with doubt^ nor shake with fear. 

Enter a Servant. 
The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac'd loon J* 
Where got'st thou that goose look?^ 

Serv. There i« ten thousand ■ • 

Macb. Geese, villian? 

^erv. Soldiers, sir. 

Macb. Go, prick thy face, and over-red thy fear. 
Thou lily-liver'd boy. ^ What soldiers, patch?* 

8 Sbali never sagg toitb doubt,'] To 4a^, or *wa^, is to sink 
down by its own weight, or by an overload. See Junius's 
Etymologicon. It is common in Staifordshire to say, '< a beam 
in a building tagty or has tagged,^* Toilet. 
So, in the 16tb Song of Drayton's Polyolbtan : 

*« This said, the ag^d Street «a^V sadly on alone.** 
Drayton is peraonii^ing one of the old Roman ways. 
Again, in The Mkfortunes of Arthur, 1587 : 

** The more his state and tottering empire tagget, 

Steevent. 
Again, in Wiu, Fiu, and Fandet, 1595t " He toofce ex- 
ceptions to his traveller's bag, which he wore sagging down his 
belly before." Maione. 

• — loonf] At present this word is only used in Scotland, 
and signifies a base feUow. So, in Marlowe's tragedy of King 
Edward Il^lSm-. 

** For shame subscribe ! and let the lovtne depart.** 
Again, 'isi Decker's Honett W^/6or<, second part, 1630 : 
** The sturdy beggar, and the lazy iovme." 
King Stephen, in the old song, called his taylor, loan, 

iftieoeht. 
^ Where go^st thou that goose looi?] So, m Coriolanut: 
** — " ye souls of geese, 

*• That bear the shape of men, how have ye run 
** From slaves that apes would beat ?" Malone. 

* •"-— lify-liver^d boj/,} Chapman thus translates a passage ift 
the 20th J//W.-. 

" — his sword that made a vent for his white liver^$ 

blood, 
** That cau»*d euch pitiful effects ^— .»» 
Again, Falstaff says, in The Second Part of King Henry IV: 
«i _ left the liver vshite and pale, which is the badge of pusilla* 
ntmity and covoardice.** Steevens, 

^ • — /KitcA.?} An appellation df contempt, alluding to the 
piedy patched, or particoloured coats anciently worn by the foob 
belonging to noble famiUei. Steeven*. 
YOL. Til. T 
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Death of thy soul I those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear.^ What soldiers, whey-face F^ ' 
Serv. The English force, so please you. 
Macd. Take thy face hence. — Sey ton ! — I am sick at 
heart, 
When I behold — Seyton, I say! — This push 
cia^ WilAheer*me ever, or disseat me now.^ 
^lay I have liv'd long enough : my Vay'of life* 

1 — tbote linen cbeeh of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. "^ The meaning is, they infect others 
who see them, with cowardice. War bur ton. 

In King Henry V, his Majesty says to the Conspirators — 
** Your cheeks are paper," Steevena. 

* whey/flce?] So, in The Merry Wtvet of Windsor, 4to. 

edit. 1619: " — and has as it were a wi^ey-coloured beard.", 

Steeven*, 
s _^ or disseat me novoj] The Old copy reads disseat, though 
inodem editors have substituted disease in its room. The >^ord 
disseat occiu*s in The Tvto Noble Kinsjnen, by Fletcher and 
Shakspeare, scene the last, where Perithous is describing the 
fall of Arcite from his horse : 

" seeks all foul means 

*• Of boisterous and rough jadry, to disseat 
*« His lord that kept it bravely." 
Dr. Percy would read : 

" Will chair me ever, or disseat me nov)." 
It is still, however, possible, that disease may be the true 
^reading. Thus, in N. Breton's Toyes of an idle Head, 1577 • 
** My ladies maydes too 1 must please, 

** But chiefely Mistress Anne, 
** For else by the masse she ivill disease 
" Me vyly now and than." 
Disease is the reading of the second folio. Steevens. 
* I have liv*dlong enough.' my way of life t5*c.] As there is 
no relation between the way of life, sind fallen into the sear, 1 am 
inclined to think that the ^is only an M inverted, and that it 
was originally written : 

— my May of life. 

I am, novo passed from the spring to the autumn of my days : 
but I am vsitbout those con forts that should succeed the sprightU^ 
tiessof bloom, and support tne in this melancholy season. 

The author has May in the same sense elsewhere, yohnson. 
An anonymous writer [Dr. Johnson, whose Remarks on this 
tragedy were originally published, without his name, in 1745,] 
would have it : 

— my May of life .• 

But he did not consider that Macbeth is not here speaking of 
his rtf/e or g^venuoent, or of any sudden change f but of the 
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Is fall*n into the scar,' the yellow leaf : 

gradual decline of life, as appears from that line : 

'* And that, which should accompany old age.** 
And vtay is used for course, progress. War burton. 

To confirm the justness of May of life for way of life, Mr. 
Colman quotes from Mucb Ado about Nothing .* 

•* May of youth and bloom of luftyhood." 
And King Henry V .* 

*< My puissant liege is in the very May-moTfH of hif 
youth." Langton- 
So, in Sidney's Attropbel and Stella, stanza SI : 
** If now the May of my ears much decline.** 
Again, in The Spanish Curate of Beaumont and Fletcher: 
«• _ you met me 
" With equal ardour in your May of blood,** 
Again, in Tibe Sea Voyage, by tiie same authors : 

" And in the May of youth,'* fcc. 
Again> in The Guardian of Massinger: 

<< I am in the May of my abilities, 
** And you in your December.** 
Ag^ain, in The Renegado of the same author : 

'* Having my heat and May of youth, to plead ' 
*• In my excuse.** 
Again^ in Claudius Tiberiu* Nero, 1607 : 

" Had 1 in this fair May of all my glory," &c. 
Again, in King^ohn and Matilda, by R. Davenport, 1655: 

" Thou art yet in thy g^een May, twenty-seven sum- 
mers," &c. Steeven*, 
I have now no doubt that Shakspeare wrote May, and not 
way. It is observable, in this very play, that the contrary error 
of the press has happened from a mistake of the same letters : 
*• Hear not my steps which may tliey walke.'* 
Besides, that a similarity of expression in other passages of 
Shakspeare, and the concinnity of the figure, both unite to sup- 
port the proposed emendation. 
Thus, in his Sonnets : 

" Two beauteous springs to yellow autumns tum*d." 
Again, in King Richard II: 

** He that hath suffered this disordered spring, 
" Hath now himself met with the fall of leaf.'* 
The sentiment of Macbeth I take to be this : 7oe tender leaves 
cfhope, the promise of my greener days, are now in my autumn, 
withered and jruitless : my mellow hangings are all shook down, and 
I am, left bare to the weather. Henley. 

The old reading should not have been discarded, as the fol- 
lowing passages prove that it was a mode of expression in use 
at that time, as course of life is now- 
|n MassingfeFs Very Woman, the Doctor says— 
«* In very of life I did enjoy one friend/* 
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And that which should accompany old age. 

Again, in The Nev) Way to pay old Debts, Lady AUworth says — 
** If that when I was mistress of myself, 
*' And in my way of youth,** &c. M- Maton. 
Agwn, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609, Act 1, sc. i : 
" Thus ready for the way of life or death, 
" 1 wait the sharpest blow." Steevetis. 
The meaning* of this contested passage, I think, is this. i. 
have lived long enough. In the course or progress of life, I am 
arrived at that period when the body begins to decay; I have 
reached the autumn of my days. Those comforts which ought 
to accompany old age, (to compensate for the infirmities natu- 
rally attending it) I have no title to expect ^ but on the contra- 
ry, the curses of those I have injured, and the hollow adulation 
of mortified dependants. I have lived long enough. It is time 
for me to retii-e. 

A passajje in one of our author^s Sonnets, (quoted by Mr* 
SteevenSy in a subsequent note) may prove the best comment 
•n the present: 

*« That time of year in me thou may'st behold, 

** When yellow leaves or none or few do hang 
*' Upon those boughs, which shake against the cold* 
** Bare roin'd choirs, where late the sweet birds san^." 
Are not these lines almost a paraphrase on the contested part 
•f the passage before us ? He who could say that you mi^t 
behold the autumn in him, would not scruple to write, that Ac 
was fallen into the autumn of his days (i. e. into that decay 
which always accompanies autumn) ; and how easy is the tran- 
sition from this to saying that " the course or progress of bis Hfe 
had reached the autumnal season ?* which is- all that is meant 
by the iirords of the text, " My way of life," &c. 

The using ** the sear, the yellow leaf," simply and absolutely 
for mutumn, or rather autumnal decay, because in autumn the 
leaves of treestum yellow^ and begin to fkU and decay, is cer- 
tainly a licentious mode of expression ; but it is such a license 
as may be found in almost every page of our author's works. 
It would also have been more natural for Macbeth to have said* 
that, in the courae or progress of life, be had arrived at hi« 
autumn, than to say, that the course of his life itself had fallen 
into autumn or decay ; but this too is much in Shakspeare'ff 
manner. With respect to the word fallen, which at first view 
seems a very singular expression, I strongly suspect that he 
caught it mm the language of conversation, in which we at 
this day often say that this or that person is "fallen into a 
decay f*' a phrase that might have been current in his time also. 
It is the very idea here conveyed. Macbeth it fallen into bU 
autumnal decline. 
' In King Henry Vlll, the word wtxy seems to signify^ M in the 
present passage, eowrne or tenour : 

^ The way of ovr profesfion is against it.** 
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As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends. 

And in ^ing Richard 11, « the fall of leaf » is used as in the 
passage before us, simply and absolutely for bodily decay : 
•* He who hath sufFer'd this disordered spring, 
" Hath now himself met wiUi the fall of leaf}* 

When a passage can be thus easily, explained,' and the mode 
of expression is so much in our poet*s general manner, surely 
any attempt at emendation is not only unnecessary, but danger- 
ous. However, as a reading which was originally proposed by 
Dr. Johnson, and has been adopted in the modem editions,- 
« — my May of life,'* has many favourers, I shall add a word or 
two on that subject. 

By his '' May of life having fallen into the yellow leaf," that 
is, mto autumn, we must understand that Macbeth means 
either, that being in reality young, he is, in consequence of his 
cares, arrived at b, premature old age ;— or that he means simply 
to assert, that in the progress of life he has passed from May or 
youth to autumn or old age ; in other words, that he is now an 
old man, or at least near being one. 

If the first interpretation be m^untained, it is sufficient to say, 
(I use the words of my friend Mr. Flood, whose ingenious com-, 
ment on this passage I published some years agoj that *• Mac- 
beth, when he speaks this speech, is not youthful. He is con- 
temporary to Banquo, who is advanced in years, and who hath 
a son upon the scene able to escape the pursuit of assassins and 
the vigilance of Macbeth." I may likewise add that Macbeth, 
having now sat for seventeen years on the throne of Scotland, 
cannot with any probability be supposed to be like our author's 
Henry V, " in the May mom of his youth." We must there- 
^ fore understand these words in the latter sense ; namely, that he 
means only, that in the ordinary progress he has passed from 
the spring to the autumn of life, from youth to the confines of 
age. What then is obtained by this alteration ? for this is pre- 
cisely the meaning of tlie words as they stand in the old copy. 

There is still another very strong objection to the proposed 
emendation. It is alleged that in mis very play may is printed 
instead of way, and why may not the contrary error have hap- 
pened here ? For this plain reason; because May (the month) 
both in manuscript and print always is exhibited with a capital 
letter, and it is exceedingly improbable that a compositor at th% 
press should use a small w instead of a capital M. 

But, without going further into this subject, it is sufficient 
for our purpose, that the text, as it is exhibited in the ancient 
copy, affi>rds an obvious, easy sense, without any emendation 
whatsoever. Malone- 

* — the sear,] Sear is dry. So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Momieur Thomas, 1639: 
*' — sear winter 
" Uathseal'd tiie sap up." 
T 3 
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I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 
Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath. 
Which the poor heart would fiiin den^, but dare not, 
Seyton ! 

Enter Seyton. 

Sey. What is your gracious pleasure? 

Macb. What news more ? 

Sey, All is confirmed, my lord, which was reported* 

Macb, I *11 fight, till from my bones my flesh be hack'd. 
Give me my armour. 

Sey. *Tis not needed yet, 

Macb. T '11 put it on. 
Send out more horses, skirr the country round ;• 
Hang those that talk of fear.^— tGive me mine ar- 
mour.— 
How does your patient, doctor? 

Doct. Not so sick, my lord. 

As she is troubled with thick-coming fancies, 
That keep her* from her rest. 

And Milton has — ** Ivy never tearP 
Shakspeare has the same thought in his 73d Sonnet: 
** That time of year thou may'st in me behold, ^ 
" When;'«//aw/(pflw*,"&c. Steeveru. 
Again, in our author's Lover** Complaint, where the epithet 
is so used, as clearly to ascertain the meaning of '* the sear, the 
yellow leaf,*' in the passage before us : 

" — spite of heaven's fell rage, 

«• Some beauty pcep'd through lattice of iear*(l age** 

Ma/one. 
• — skirr the country round i"] To tiirr, I believe, signifies 
to scour, to ride hastily. The word is used by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, in The Martial Maid. - 

" Whilst I, with this and this, well mounted, siirr*d 
** A horse troop, through and. through.** 
Again, in Kirtg Henry V: 

" And make them tkirr away, as swift as stones 
" Enforced from the old Assyrian slings." 
Again in Beaumont and Fletcher's Bonduca: 
" <— — the light shadows, 

" That, in a thought, 9cur o*er the fields of com, 
** Halted on crutches to them." Steeveru. 
t — -. faAi^^fear.] The second folio reads etandin fear. 

Henderton. 
8 Tl at keep her — ] The latter word, which was inadvertently 
oTPiitcd \v the old copy, was added by the editor of the second 
fbiio. Malone, 
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Macb, Cure her of that : 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diBeas'd ; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Baze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And with some sweet oblivious antidote,*^ ^ 

Cleanse the stufPd bosom of\hat perilous stufl^^ 

* And vtith tome tnveet obliviout antidote,'] Perhaps, as Dr. 
Fanner has observed* our poet here remembered Spenser's de» 
•criptionof Nepenthe: 

*• Nepenthe is a drinek of sovereign grace, 
** Devized bj the gods for to asswage 
•* Harts mef, and bitter gall away to chace,— 
•* Instead thereof sweet peace and quietage 
*• It doth establish in the troubled mynd." 

Fairy ^een, B. IV, c. iii, st. 34. Malont, 
Our author's idea might have been caught from the 6th Book 
•f the Mneid, where the effects of Letbe are described : 
'< i— — Lethxi ad fluminis undam 
•< Securos latices, et longa obiivia potant.'* 
Thus translated by Phaer, 1558: 

** These liquors quenc hing cares, and long forgetful 

draughts thei drink 
*• That of their liues, and former labours past, they neuer 
thinck." 
Thus also Statius, T%eb. 1, 341 : 

«« Grata laboratae referens odlivia vitae." Stcevefu. 
1 Cleanse the stuff 'd bosom of that perilous stuff ,] Stuff *diB the 
reading of the old copy; but, for the sake of the ear, which 
must be shocked by the recurrence of so harsh a word, I am 
willing to read— ;;/&«/, as there is authority for the change from 
Shakspeare himself, in As you Like it. Act II, sc. vi: 
«• Cleanse theybu/body of the infected world." 
We properly speak of cleansing what xb/ouI, but not what b 
Mtuffed. Steevens, 

The recurrence of the word *tuff, in this passage, is very un- 
pleasingto the ear, but there is no ground, 1 think, to suspect 
the text to be corrupt ; for our author was exti*emely fond of 
such repetitions. I'hus, in Antony and Cleopatra .* 
" Now for the lo%te of lome — ." 
** The greatest ^rflCtf lending grace '* 

All U Well that Ends WeU. 

*• with what good, speed 

" Our means will make us means.** Ibid, 
•« Is only grievous to me, only dying." 

King Henry VJII, 
'< VpoQ his brow ibamc 19 asbanCd to sit ' 

Momeo and Ifuliet,* 
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Which weighs upon tlic heart ? 

Doct. Therein the patient 

Must minister to himself. 

Macb, Throw physick to the dogs, I '11 none of it.— 
Come, put mine armour on ; give me my staff:— 
Seyton, send out. — Doctor, the thanes fly from me:— 
Come, sir, despatch: — 1£ thou could'st, doctor^ cast 
The water of my land,^ find her disease, 
And purge it to a sound and, pristine healthy 



** For by this knot thou shalt so surely tie 

** Thy now unsur^d assurance to the crown ." ^tn^ Ifobn , 

•• Believe me, I do not believe thee, man." Ibid, 

" Those he commands, move only in command—-.** 

Macbeth, 
The words stuff and stuffed, however mean they may sound 
at present, have, like many other terms, been debased by time, 
and appear to have been formerly considered as words proper 
to be used in passagc^s of the greatest dignity. As such Shak- 
sppare has employed them in Jiamlet, Rf/meo and Juliet, The 
Winter's Tale, Julius Caesar, &c. Again, in TJbe Tempest, in a 
passage where the author certainly aimed at dignity : 
** And, like this unsubstantial pageant, faded, 
" Leave not a rack behind. — "We are such stuff 
" As dreams are made of." 
In a note on a passage in Othello, Dr. Johnson observes, that 
•* stuff, in the Teutonick language, is a word of great force. 
The elements (he adds) are called in Dutch boefd stoffen, or 
kead-stuffs.** Malone. 

The present question is not concerning the dignity of the 
word — stuffed, but its nauseous iteration, of which no example 
has been produced by Mr. Malone ; for that our author has in- 
dulged himself in the repetition of harmonious words, is no 
proof that he would have repeated harsh ones. 

I may venture also (in support of my opinion) to subjoin, that 
the same gentleman, in a very judicious comment on King 
Henry IV, P. II, has observed, ** that when a word is repeated 
wiithout propriety, in the samt, or two succeeding lines, there 
is great reason to suspect some corruption." Steevens, * 



'Cast 



The water of my land,'] To east the vjater was the phrase in 
use for finding out disorders by the inspection of urine. S; 
in Eliosto Libidinoso, a novel, by John Hinde, 1606 : *' Lucilla 
perceiving, without casting ber water, where she was pained," 
&c. Again, in The vtise Woman of Hogsdon, 1 38 : " Mother 
Nottingham, for her time, was pretty well skilled in casting 
outers.** Steevens., 
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I would applaud thee to the very echo^ 
That should applaud again. — Pull 't offy I say— «• 
What rhubarb, senna,^ or what purgative drug 
Would scour these English hence ?«-TBearest thou of 
them?. 

Doct. Ay, my good lord ; your royal preparation \ 
Makes us hear something. 

Macb, Bring it after me>— • 

I will not be afraid of death and bane. 
Till Bimam forest come to Dunsinane. [Exit. * 

Doct. Were 1 from Dunsinane away and clear, 
Profit again should hardly draw me here. [^Exit, 

SCENE IV. 

Country near Dunsinane: A Wood in view. 

Enter ^ with Drum and Colours^ Malcolm, oid Si ward 
arid his Son, Macduff, Mknteth, Cathness, Am«- 
Gus, Lenox, Rosse, and Soldiers, marching. 

Mai. Cousins, I hope, the days are near at hand 
That chambers will be safe. 

Ment. We doubt it nothing. 

Siw. What wood is this before us? 

Ment, The wood of Bimanu 

Mai. I^et every soldier hew him down a bough, ^ 
And bear 't before him ; thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers of our host, and make discovery 
EiT in report of us. 

Sold. It shall be done. 

Siw. We learn no other, but the confident tyrant* 
Keeps still in Dunsinane, and will endure 
Our setting down before 't 

Mai. 'Tis his main hope; 

For where there is advantage to be*'given^'' gattk/v 

Both more and less have given him the revolt \* 

s _- tenna^'] The old copy reads— c^rmc. SteeveM. 

Corrected by Mr. Rowe. Maione. 

^ — but the confident tyrant — >] We must surely read: 

■ -— the confined tyrant. Warburton. 
He was coff/E<imr of success; so confident that he would not 
$jt but endure their wtting dcnm before his castle. Jobnitm. 
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And none serve with him but constrained thiings, 
Whose hearts are absent too. 

Macd, Let our just censures 

Attend the true event,*^ and put we on 
Industrious soldiership. 

« For tvbere there is advantag-e to be given, 
Both more and lest, have given bim tJbe revolt ;'\ The impro- 
priety of the expression advantage to be given, instead of ad" 
vantage given, and the disagreeable repetition of the wordgiven, 
in the next line, incline me to read: 

■ ivbere there is a 'vantage to be gone. 
Both more and less have given him the revolt. 
Advantage or ^vantage, in the time of Shakspeare, signified 
cpportumty. He shut up himself and bit soldiers (says Malcolm) 
in the castle^ because when there it an opportunity to be gone, they 
all desert biw,. 

More and less is the same with greater and lest. So, in the 
interpolated Mandeville, a book of that age, there is a chapter 
of India the More and the Lett, yobnton, 

I would read, if aAy alteration were necessary: 

For vobere there is advantage to be got. 
But the words, as they stand in the text, will bear Dr. John-- 
son's explanation, which is most certainly right.—** For wher* 
ever an opportunity of flight is given them," &c. 

More and less, for greater and lest, is likewbe found in Chau- 
cer: 

*' From Boloigne is the erle of Pavie come» 
" Of which the fame yspronge to mott and leste,** 
Ag^n, in Drayton's Polyolbion, Song the 12th : 

"Of Britain's forests all from th* less unto the wore.'* 
Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^een, B- V, c. viii: 

*• all other weapons letse or more, 

** Which warlike uses had devis'd of yore." Steevent. 
Where there it advantage to be given, I believe, means, where 
advanta^ous offers are made to allure the adherents of Mac- 
beth to forsake him. Henley. 

I suspect that given was caught by the printer's eye glancing 
on the subsequent line, and strongly incline to Dr. Johnson's 
emendation — gone. Malone. 

Why is the repetition of the word— ^iven, less venial than 
the recurrence of the word ttuff^d, in a preceding page ? See 
Mr. Malone's objections to my remark on " Cleanse the ttuffd 
bosom of that perilous ttuff.*^ p . 223 . Sttevent. 
• Let our just centuret 
Attend tbe true event,"] The arbitrary change made in the 
second folio, (which some cr< tic ks^ have represented as an fm- 
proved edition) is here worthy of notice : 
Let our best censvret 
Before tbt true event, and put voe on, &c. Malone. 
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Siw.. The time approaches, 

That will with due decision make us know 
What we shall say we have, and what weoweJ 
Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate ; 
But certain issue strokes must arbitrate:^ 
Towards which, advance the war.^ [Exeunt^ marching. 

Surely, a few errors in a few pages of a book, do not exclude 
all idea of improvement in other parts of it. I cherish this hope 
for my own sake, as well as for that of other commentators on 
Shakspe are . Steevens . 

1 What Hve shall say vie have, and vsbat we owe.] j. e. pro* 
perty and allegiance Warhurton, 

When we are governed by legal kings, we shall know the 
limits of their claim, i. e. shall know what we have of our own, 
and what they have a right to take from us. 

Mr. Henley explains the passage thus: " The issue of the 
contest will soon decide what we shall say we banje^ and what 
may be accounted our ovm.** To owe here is to possess. 

Steeveru. 

Had these lines been put into the mouth of any of the Scottish 
Peers, they might possibly bear the meaning that Steevens con- 
tends for; but as they are supposed to be spoken by Siward, 
who was not to be governed either by Malcolm or Macbeth, 
they can scarcely admit of that interpretation. Siwai-d proba- 
bly only means to say, in more pompous language, that the time 
approached which was to decide their fate. M- Mason. 

Siward, having undertaken the cause of Scotland, speaks, as 
a Scotsman would have spuken ; and especially as he is now in 
the presence of Malcolm, Macduff, and others of the same 
country. Steevens, 

> arbitrate :"] i. e, determine, ychnson. 

So, in the 18th Odyssey ^ translated by Chapman: 
** — — straight 
*• Can arbitrate a war of deadliest weight." Steevene, 

• Tamards lobicb, advance the war.] It has been understood 
that local rhymes were inti*oduced in plays to afford an actor the 
advantage of a more pointed exit, or to close a scene with addi- 
tional force. Yet, whatever might be Shakspeare's motive for 
continuing such a practice, it may be observed that he often 
seems iminediately to repent of it ; and, in the tragedy before 
us^ has repeatedly counteracted it by hemistichs which destroy 
the effect, and consequently defeat the supposed purpose of the 
antecedent couplets . See the'following instances, in addition to 
. that which introduces the present note : 

Leave all tbe rest to me Act I, end of scene V. 

So pr^ytbee go vaitb me Act III, scene ii. 

We are yet but young indeed Act lUg scene iv. 
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SCENE V. 

, Dunsinane. Within the Cattle. 

Enter y with Drums and Colours j Macbeth^ SETTOKf 
and Soldiers, 

Macb, Hang out our banners on the outward walls ^ 
The cry is still, They come: Our castle's strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn: here let them lie, 
Till famine, and the ague, eat them up: 
JkrtteM. Were they not^YorcM with those that should be ours, 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard. 
And beat them backward home. What is that noise ? 

\A cry vfithin^ of Women. 
Sey. It IS the cry of women, my good lord. 
Macb, I have almost forgot the taste of fears: 
ij%i,0UUd. The time has been,' my senses would have^^cool'd * 
To hear a night- shriek ;^ and my fell of hair' 

But nomores^ht^Uc Act IV, scene i. 

' I think, "but dope not tpeak Act V, 9cene i. 

- M(iJttv>ecnirinarcb towards £irnatn., Act V, scene ii. 

In Hamlet, &c. we find luch hemistichs after the rhymes at 
the end of Acts, as well as scenes. Steevetu, 

I The time bat betn. Sic] May has imitated this ]>a88age 
twice ; once in Tbe Heir* and agvin in* Tbe Old Couple, See 
Dodsley's Colltction of Old Plays, Voi. VIII, p. 150, Vol. X. 
p. 473, edit. 1780. Reed, 

% .... fny tenses vtould have eool'd . 
To bear a nigbt-sbriek i] Tbe blood is sometimes said to be 
chilled s but I do not recollect any other instance in which this 
phrase is applied to the senses. Perhaps our author wrote— 
*coiPd. My senses would have shrunk back; died within me. 
So, in the second scene of the present Act: 

•* Who then shall blame 

•« His pesterM senses to recoil and start P* Malone, 
I retain tbe old reading. Perhaps, no word so forcible can 
be placed in its room. Thus, in tlie fifth JEneid: 

«* Sanguis htheX^frigentqMit efTGCtx in corpore vires** 
The same expression occurs also in Tbe Merry Wivet ef 
Windsor: 

•• My humour shall not eool^ 
Again, in King Benr^< IV, P II : 

•« My lord Northumberland will soon be eootd,** . 
Thus, also, in the tragedv now before us, p. 183: 
** This deed I .'U do/before this purpose coolJ' 
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Would at a dismal treatise rouse, and stii* 
As life were in *t: I have suppM full with horrors J^ 
Direness, familiar to my slaughterous thoi\ghts, 
Cannot once start me.— Wherefore was that cry t 

Sey^ The queen, tny lord, is dead* . 

Macb, She should have died hereafter; 
There would have been a time for such a word.*— 



Again, in Chapman's version of the 22d Iliad: 

" his still desperate spirit is cool*dy 

But what example is there of the verb recoiled clipped into 
^coiled? Coiled can only afford the idea of taound in a rivg, like 
a rope or a serpent. Steeve7is, 

s _ fell of hair — ] My hairy part, my capillitium. Fell 
is *kin. yobmon. 

So, in Alphomuiy Emperor of Germany^ by George Chapman, 
1654: 

•' — Where the lyon's hide is tliin and scant, 
« I ni firmly patch it with the fox's/^//." 
Again, in King Lear: 

** The goujeres shall devour them, flesh tmdjell.** 
A dealer in hides is still called a^e/Z-monger. Strevent. 

♦ / bave supp'd full Vfitb horrors i\ Statius has a similar 

thought in the second Book of his Tbebaie: 
" — attollit meHobra, toroque 
" £rigitur,j&/eii»« monttrig, vanumque cruorem 
"Excutiens.** 
The conclusion of this passage may remind the reader of lady 
Macbeth's behaviour in her sleep. Steevene, 
* She should have died hereafter; 

There xoould have been a time for such a tuord. &c.] This 
passage has very justly been suspected of being corrupt. It is 
not apparent for what 'vaord there would have been a time, and 
that there would or would not be a time for any vjurd, seems 
not a consideration of importance suflicient to transport Mab- 
beth into the following exclamation- I read therefore : 
She should have died hereafter^ 
There v)ouldhave been a timefor-^~such a world!*— 
To-morrow, &c. 
It is a broken speech, in which only part of the thought is 
expressed, and may be paraphrased thus t 'The queen is dead^ 
Macbeth. Her death should hove been deferred to some more 
peaceful hour f had she lived longer, there would at length have 
been a time for the honours due to her as a queen, and that respect 
vohich I owe her for berfdelitji and lave. Such is the world— *ttcA 
is the condition of human life, that v:e alv»ajs think to-morrow 
^U be happier than te-day, but to^morrovj Oiui to-morrovo steaU 

yoL, vn. u 
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To-morrow, and to-morroMr, and to-morrow,* 

Creeps in this petty pace from day today, 

To the last syllable of recorded time;^ 

And all our yesterdaysf have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death.^ Out, out, brief candle! 



xyoer us unenjoyed and unregarded^ and wc still linger in the same 
expectation to the moment appointed Jor our end. All these days, 
V3bicb have thus passed av)ay, btj've sent viultitudes of fools to the 
gravty v:bo were engrossed by the savie dream of future felicity^ 
and, lujben life *was departingfroin tbem^ tvere, lite me, reckoning 
on to-morrow. 

Such was once my conjecture, but I am now less confident* 
Macbeth might mean, that there would have been a more con- 
venient tiftkfi for such a vtord, for such intelligence, and so fail 
into the following reflection. We say we send v^ord when we 
give intelligence, yohnson. 

By — a word, Sbakspeare certainly means more than a single 
one. -Thus, in King Richard II: 

** The hopeless word of — never to return 
** Breathe I against thee.*' 
Again, In The Captain^ by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
" A musquct, with this word upon the label— 
** I have discharg'd the office of a soldier.'* Steevens^ 

« To-morrow, and to-morrovj, and to-morrow,"] This repeti* 
tion, as Dr. Farmer observed to me, occurs in Barclay's Shiptf 
rooks, 1570 1 

" Cf^as, eras, eras, to-morrow we shall amende." Steevens. 

f To the last syllable of recorded time;] Recorded time 
Seems to signify the time fixed in the decrees of heaven for the 
jjeiiod of life. The record of futurity is indeed no accurate ex- 
pression; but, as we only know transactions pastor present, the 
language of men affords no term for the volumes of prescience 
in which future events may be supposed to be written. 

yohnson. 

So, in Ali^s Well that Ends Well: 

** To the utmost syllable of your worthiness." 

Recorded is probably here used for recording or recordable; 
one participle for tlie other, of which there are many instances, 
both in Sbakspeare and other English writet's. Virgil uses pene- 
trabile firigus for penetrans frigus, and penetrabile telum for 
telum penetrans Stetvens. 

Bv recorded time, Shakspeare means not only the time that 
has been, but also that which shall be recorded. M. Mason, 

8 The way to dusty death.^ We should read — dusij, as ap- 
pears from the figurative term lightecf, Warburton. 

J^usty is a very natural epithet. The second folio has^ 
The way to study death. ^-^ 
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Life 's but a walking shadow ; a poor player. 
That strats and frets his hour upon the stage. 
And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury^ 
Signifying nothing. — 

Enter a Messenger, 
Thou com^st to use thy tongue ; thy story quickly, 

MeB9, Gracious my lord, 
I should report that which I say I saw, 
But know not how to do it. 

Much. Well, say, sir. 

Mes9, As I did stand my watch upon the hill,, 
I look'd toward Birnam, and anon, methought. 
The wood began to move* 

Macb. Liar, and slave I 

{^Striking 1^^ 

Me99, Let me endure your wrath, if *t be not so : 
Within this three mile may you see it coming; 
I say, a moving grove. 

Macb^ ' If thou speak'st false. 

Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive. 
Till famine cling thee :* if thy speech be soothj 

which Mr. Upton prefers; but it is only nob error, by an acci- 
dental transposition of the types. Johnson. 

The dust of death is an expression used in the 22d Psalm, 
Ihuty death alludes to the expression of dust to dutt in the burial 
service, and to the sentence pronounced against Adam : Duwt 
thou art, and to dust thou shalt return." In* Troilut aud Cressida 
also the same epithet occurs : 

•* — are j^ated 

" To c&«<y nothing — .** 
Shakspeare, however, in the first Act of this play, speaks of 
the thane of Cawdor» as of one ** — who had been 'studied in his 
death.** Steevens. 

Dr. Johnson justly observes that dusty is a very natural epithet. 
Our author again alludes to the dust of death in The Winter's 
Tale,' 

** Some hangman must put on my shrowd, and lay me 

" Where no priest shovels-in dust** 
In Sydney's Arcadia^ 1598, p. 445, we have the following 
stanza of a song on death : 

" Our owly eyes, which dimm'd with passions be, 

** And scarce disceme the dawne of con.ming day; 

<* Let them be clearde, and now begin to see 

*' Our life is but a step in dustie vaayJ* Heed, 
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I care not if thou doa^ for me as much.-^ 
I pull in resolution ; and begin 

9 Till famine cling thee^^ Clung, in the Northeim counUej?, 
signifies any thing that is shrivelled or shrunk up. By famine, 
the intestines are, as it were, stuck together. In The Soman 
Actor, hy Massinger,* the same word, though differently spelt, 
appears to be used : 

" ' T my entrails 

*• Are c/ammW with keeping a continual fast.** 
Again, in Pierce's Supererogatioriy or a New Praise of the Old 
A»se, &c. 1593 : " Who should have thought, or could have ima^ 
gined to have fbund the wit of Pierce so starved and clungedP* 
Again, in George Whetstone's Cattle <f Delight, 157$ : 
** My wither'd corps with deadly cold is clung V 
Ags^n, in Heywdod's Pleatant Dialogues and Dramae,''iS37i 

" His entrails with long fast and hunger dung — .•» 
'Again, in Gelding's version of Ovid's Metamorphotie, B. VII : 
** — — old i£acus also, cloong 
« With age — .»' 
Thus also, in Philemon Holland's translation of the 8th Book 
ef Pliny's Natural History, ch: x!Kxvi : **1^he first thing that they 
doe [i.e. the faipished be^s] is to devoure a certaine herb named 
Aron ; atid that they doe to open their guts, which t)therwise» 

were dunged and growne together." * ' 

To cirVi^ likewise signifies, to gripe to eomprets^ ox embrace 
So, in The Rettenger's Tragedy^ 1607j 
«* —7— slide from the mother, 
•« And ding the daughter." 
Agiun, in Nortbvaard Hoe, 1607 : 

"I will never see a white flea, before I will ding you.* 
Ben Jonson uses the word dem, in the PoetaHer, Act I, 8c. ii: 
^ I cannot eat stones and turfs ; say, what wiU he dem, me and 
my followers ? ask him an he will clem me." To be demed is a 
Staffordshire expression, which means, to be starved.' and there 
is likewise a Cheshire proverb: '< You been like Smithwick, 
either dem^d, or bursten." Again, in Antonio and Mellida: 
<' Now lions' half-c/tfm*(i entrails roar for food." 
In the following instances, the eiact meaning of this word is 
not very clear : 

" Andrea slwn! then weapon ding my breast." 

First Part of yeronimo, 1605. 
♦* Although my conscience hath my courage clen^d, 
•* And kilbws what valour was employ'd in vain." 

Lord Sterline's Darius, 1603. 
Again, in The Sadler's Play, among the Chester Whitsun 
plays, MS. Harl. 1013, p* 154, where the bariU of our SavioUr 
is spoken of: 

** That now is dongen under clajr.** 
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To doubt the equivocation of the fiend, 

That lies like truth :^ Fear not^ till Bimam wood 

Do come to Dtmsfnane s^^and now a wood 

Comes toward Dunsinahe. — Arm, arm, and out !— - 

If this, which he avouches, does appear, 

There is nor flying hence, nor tarrying here. 

I 'gin to be a«weary of the sun,^ 

And wish the estate o' the world were now undone.—- 



I have given these varieties of the word, for the sake of any 
future lexicographer, or comnientator on ancient authors. 

Mr. Whalley, however, observes, that till famine 'ciing^ thee, 
means-- till it tiry^ thee up, or exbaiut all thy nwitture. Clung 
snood is wood of which the sap is entirely dried or spent. Clung 
and c/em, says he, are terms of very different meaning*. 

The same idea is well expressed by Pope, in his version of th^ 
19th //icd; 166: 

•• Shrunk with dry famine, and with toils decIinM — .'* 

Steevens, 



1 /pull in resolution; ami begin 
To doubt the equivocation of tbefiend^ 



That lie* like (ruth.'l Though this is the reading of all 
the editions, yet, as it is a phrase without either example, ele- 
gance, or propriety, it is sui-ely better to read: 
f pail in resolution,-^ 
I languish in my constancy, my confidence begins to forsake me* 
It is scarcely necessary to observe how easily pail might be 
changed into pull by a negligent writer, or mistaken for it by an 
unskilful printer. With this emendation Dn VVarburton and 
Mr. Ueatli concur. Johnson. 

There is surely no need of change ; for Shakspeare, who made 
Trinculo, in The Tempest, say — 

** I will let IfXNie my opinion." 
Blight have written — 

/ pull in my resolution. 
He had permitted his courage (like a fiery horse) to carry 
him to the brink of a precipice, but, seeing his danger, resolves 
to check that confidence to which he had given the rein before 

Steevens. 
This reading is supported by a passage in Fletcher's Sea Voy- 
agey where Aminta says: 

<« .1 and* ail my spirits, 

" AtJ it they heard my passing bell go for me, 

*• Puli in their /botuer«,' and give me up to destiny." 

M. Mason. 
* I^gin to be a-tsjeary of the sun, &c.] 

" Tum vero infelix futis extei-rita Dido 
" Mortem orat, tadet cali convexa tueri.** Theobuld, 
V 2 
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Ring the alarum bell :-^Blow, wind I co|oej urmpk ! 
At least we '11 die with harness^ en our back* 

SCENE VI. 

The same* A PMn before the Ca^te, 

Entery xoith Drums and Colours^ Malcolm, old Si w ard^ 
Macduff, ^c. and their jirmy^ with Boughs, 

Mah Now near enough ; your leavy screens thrqv 
down, 
And show like those you are :— -You, worthy uncle, 
Shall, with my cousin, your right-noble son. 
Lead our first battle: worthy Macduff, and we. 
Shall take upon us what else remains to do, ' 
According to our order. 

^^'^' Fare you ifirelL— 

Do we but find the tyrant's power tp-night, 
Let us be beaten, if we cannotfighi. 
Macd, Make all our trumpets speak 5 give tlx^^i a)l 
breath, 
Those clamorous lutrbingers of blood and death* 

[Exeunt, Alarums continued^ 

SCENE VIL 

7%€ same. Another Part of the Plain. 

Enter Macbetk. 

Macb, They have tied me to a stake ; I cannot fly,. 
But, bear-like, I must fight the course,*— What 's he, 

s _ bameu — :] An old word for armour. So, in The 
Cobler't Prophecy y 1594 > 

*« His bamest i» converted to soft silke." Senderson. 

So, in the continuation of Hardyng's Cbrontcle^ 1543 : *' — well 
perceyvine that the intendours of such a purpose would rather 
baye had meie bameite on tbeir bach, than to haye. bound them 
up in barrelles.** Maione, 

** — Immtfigbt tbe course.] A phra^ - • aken fivm betf- 
Mting. Soj in Tie Antifodttf \j^ Brome, 16J8 : 
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jfliat was not born of woman? Such a one 
Am I to feax*! or none. 

£ntet young SiwA&D. 
Yxf* Siw. What IS thy name ? 

JMacb. Thou 'It be afraid to hear it. 

To. Siw. No ; though thou call'st thyself a hotter 
name 
Than any is in hell. 

Macb, My name *8 Macbeth. 

Yo, Siw. The devil himself could not pronounce a 
title 
More hateful to inine ear. 

Macb, No, nor more fearful. 

Yo. Siw. Thou liest. abhorred tyrant ; with my sword 
I '11 prove the lie thou speak'st. 

ITheyJightj and young Siward is shdn. 
Macb, Thou wast bom of woman.-^ 

But swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scorn, 
Brandish'd by man that 's of a woman born.^ \_Exit. 

Marums. Enter Macdvff. 
Macd* That way the noise is :— Tyrant, show thy 
face : 
If thou be'st slain, and with no stroke of mine, 
^y wife and children's ghosts will haunt me stilL 
I cannot strike at wretched kernes, whose arms ' 
Are hir'd to bear their staves ; either thou, Macbeth, 
Or else my sword,* with an unbatter'd edge, 



*' Also you shall see two ten-dog courte* at the great 
bear." Steevent. 

' This short scene is injudicioasly omitted on the stage, l^he 
poet designed Macbeth should appear invincible, till be encoun* 
tered the object destined for his destruction. Steevem. 
• — ^ either tbou, Macbeth^ 
OreUemyrword, Sec.} I suspect an intermediate line baa 
been lost; perhaps of this import: 
— .— either tSpu, Machetb^ 
Advance, and bravely meet an injured foe* 
Or eUe my 9vaord^ naitb an unbatter^d edge, 
lebeatbe^again undeeded, Malone. 
Were any change in this line necessary, instead of either^ urt 
miriit read hither, '< Mither, thou, Macbeth,*' would ellipti- 
oalb^mevi— '* Come thou ^f'ri&er, Macbeth!" Lady Macbeth 
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I sheathe again undeeded. There thou should*st be} 

By this great clatter, one of greatest note 

Seems bruited:^ Let me find him, fortune I 

And more I beg not.^ l£xit. Marum* 

Enter Malcolm anc/o/e/^iwARo. 

# 

Biv). This way, my lord;— the castle 's gentlv rcii- 
der'd: 
The tyrant's people on both sides do fight ; 
The noble thanes do bravely in the war ; 
The day almost itself professes yours, 
And little is to do. 

Mai. We have met with foes 

apostrophising her absent husband, has used nearly the same 
phrase : 

'* Hie thee hither, 

** That I may pour my spirits in thine ear.*' 
1 cannot, however, persuade myself that any line is wanting 
to complete the sense of the passage. That abruptness which 
Mr. Malone regards as a blemish, (considering the present state 
of Macduff's mind) should be received as a beauty. Shal^ 
speare (as Prior says of the author of Hudibras) — 
•* — sagacious master, knew 
" When to leave oflT/and when pursue.** Steevetu. 
" My conjecture is, 1 l)elieve, unfounded. In Cfmbeline, we 
have a similar phraseology : 

" — Let 's see 't ; I will pursue her 

«*Even to Augustus* throne: Or this, op perish.** 

Malone. 
* Seerra bruited :] From bruit, Fr. To bruit is to report with 
clamour ; to noise. So, in King Henry IV, p. II : 

*« his death 

" Being bruited once,** 8cc. 
Again, in Timon of Athens .• 
•* '■ I am not 

** One that rejoices in the common wreck, 
" As common bruit doth put it.** 
Again, in Acolastut, a comedy, 1540: ** Lais was one of the 
most bruited common women tliat clerkes do write of.** 

StcevcMm 

• There thou should* 9t be: 

Bjf this great clatter, one of greatest note 
Seems bruite4» Let me find him, fortune! 
And more I beg not ] I suspect, from deficience of metre, 
that the latter part of this passage originally stood thus;. 
Seenu bruited there . Let nie but find him, fortune / 
And piore &c. Steevens, 
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That strike beside us. 

Siw. Enteri sir, the castle. 

lEjceunt, Alarum^ 
Bf 'enter Macbeth. 

Macb, Why should I play the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own sword ?* whiles I see lives, the gasheK 
Do better upon them. 

Re-enter Macduff. 

Minted. Turn, hell-hound, turn. 

Macb. Of all men else I have avoided thee: 
But get thee back, my soul is too much charg'd 
With blood of thine already* 

Macd,_ I have no wordst 

My voice is in my sword ;^ thou blpodier villain 
Than ternis can give thee out I [ Thcyfigtuti 

Maeb. ' Thou lopesU^lipur ^' 

As easy may'st thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen sword impress, as make ine bleed:* 

• WT^y tbould Iplay the Roman fool, and die 

On mine own iword?'] Alluding, perhaps, to the suicide of 
Cato Uticenntj which oxir aut^ior mus^ have read of in the old 
translation oiT Plutarch, sus the same circumstance is mentioo- 
cd again in yulius C^aar : ' 

" I did blame Cato for the death 

" Which he did ^ve himself." Steeven^. 
1 Ibaveno words. 
My voice i> in my vaordi] Thus Casca, in yuUita C^tan. 
** Speak band* for mjeP Steevens, 

* At eaty maftt tbou the intrenchant air 

With tby keen svjord ifnpress, a* make me bleed,-'] That \ap 

air which cannot be cut. yobnson. ■'" ' 

Mr. M. Mason wishes to interpret the word intrenchant 
differently, and says that ittnaV signify surrounding i "but of a par- 
ticiple with such a meaning, I believe there is no example.— 
Shakspeare's indiiicriittinate use of active and passive partici- 
ples has been frequentiy noticed. In Tiinon he has trenchant tsk 
an active sense, and in the line before via intrenchant is enaployed 
as passive. 

Milton, in his Paradise Lost, B- VI, seems to have imitated 

this passage: ' j ,-.. - - 

" Nor in their liquid texture mortal wound 
«* Receive no more than can the fluid air." Steeven^, 
So, in HamUt: ^ 

** For it i9 as the air invulnerabla**. Mahnf, 
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Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests; 

I bear a charmed life,^ which must not yield 

To one of woman born. 

Macd, Despair thy charm ; 

And let the angel, whom thou still hast serv'd, 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother's womb 
Untimely ripp'd. 

Macb. Accursed be that tongue that tells me sc^^ 
For it hath cow'd my better part of inan I 
And be these juggling fiends no more believed, 
That palter with us in a double sense ;* 
That keep the word of promise to our ear, 
And break it to our hope.-*-I '11 not fight with thj^. 

Macd. Then yield thee, coward, 
And live to be the show and g^ze o' the time. 
We *11 have thee, as our rarer monsters are> 
Painted upon a pole ;' and underwrit, 

3 I hear a churmed life,'] lii the days of chivalry, the cham* 
pions' arms bein^ ceremoniously blessed, each took an oath 
that he used no cbann^ iveapons. Macbeth, according to the 
law of arms, or perhaps only in allusion to this custom, tells 
Macduff of the security he had In the prediction of the spirit. 

To this likewise Posthumus alludes in CymbeUne^ Act V : 
" — — I, in my own woe cbarrtCd^ 
** Could not find death.*' Upton. 
So, in The Dumb Knight, 1633, by L. Machin: 

" Here you shall swear by hope, by heaven, by Jove, 
*• And by tlie right you challen^ in true fame, 
** That here you stand, not armM with any guile, 
'* Of philters, c^arf/t«, of night-spells, characters, 
*' Or other black infernal vantages," &c. 
Again, in Spenser's Feury ^ueen, B. I, c iv : 
** '^— he heart a charmed shield, 
** And eke enchaunted arms that none can pierce." 

Steeveaw. 

4 ««— palter «it& ue in a double eenee/l That ehujie with 
ambiguous expressions, yohneon, 

So» in MariuM and Sylla, 1594: 

** Now fortune, frown und palter, if tliou please .** 
Again, in yulius Cottar: 

" — Romans, that have spoke the word, 
** And will not palter,^* Suevens. 

* We *ll have thee, ae our rarer monetere are. 
Painted upon a pole ;] That is, on cloth suspended on a 
pole. Malone. 
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ilere may you ^ee-ihe tyrant, 

Macb, I '11 not yield, 

To kiss the ground before young Malcolm's feet, 
And to be baited with the rabble's curse. 
Though fiirtiam wood be come to Dunsinane, 
And thou o{)pos'd, being of no woman boiH} 
Yet I will try the last: Before my body 
I throw my warlike shield ; lay on, Macduff; 
And damn'd be him. that first cries, Hold^ enough,^ 

[Exeunt y Ji^hting 

Retreat. Flourish, Re-enter^ nvith Drum and Colours^ 
Malcolm, old Siward, Rosse, LenOx, Angus, 
Cathness, Mentkth, and Soldiers, 
Mai, I would the friends we miss, w,ere safe arriv'd. 
Siw. Some must go off: and yet, by these I see. 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 

Mai, Macduff is missing, and your noble son. 
Rosse. Your son, my lord, has paid 2I soldier's debt : 
He only liv'd but till he was a man ; 
The which no sooner had his prowess confirm'd 
In the unshrinking station where he fought, 
But like a man he died. 

Siw, Then he is dead ? 

Rosse, Ay, and brought off the field : your cause of 
sorrow 
Must not be measured by his worth, for then 
It hath no end. 
' Sitv, Had he his hurts before ? 

Rosse, Ay, on the front. 



• Rold, enough.'] See Mr. Toilet's note on the 

words— "To cry, Jboid, bold P' p. 57, n. 9. Again, in Stowe's 
Chronicle, one of the combatants was an esquire, and knighted 
after the battle, which the king terminated by crying Uoot i.e. 
hold. Thus also, in the ancient MS. Romance of TheSawion 
qfJ3alfyloyne,p.33i 

" His bai-e guttis men myght see, 
*' The blode faste downe ranne : 
*« JSfoo, Olyiiere I yelde me to the, 
** And here I become thy man'." Steevent, 
** To cry hold, is the word of yiel(iUng," says Carew's Sur^ 
^CornuKallp (K 7^t i* e. when one of the combatants cries so. " 

Toilet.' 
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Siw. Why then, aba's soMlef be Hef 

Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 
I would not wish them to a fairer death : 
And so his kncil is knolPd/ 

MaL He 's worth mbi*e sorrow, 

And that I *11 spend for him. 

Sifv. He *s worth lio more ; 

They say, he parted well, and paid his score : 
.So, God** be with him I— Here comes iiewer comfort 
tie'cnter Macduff vfiih Macbeth's Head on a Poie.^ 

Macd, Hail, king! for so thou art: Behold where 
Stands 
The usurper's cursed head: the time is free: 
I see thee compass'd with thy kingdom's pearl,^ 

* ffad J as many 9ont qt / have bairt, 
I voottld not v)isb them to a fairer death : 
And to his knell it knoWa.'^ This incident is thus related 
from Henry of Huntingdon, by Camden, in his Kemains, from 
which our author probably copied it. 

When Siward, the martial earl of Northumberland, under- 
stood that his son, whom he had sent in service against the 
Scotchmen, was slain, he demanded whether his wounds were 
in the fore part or hinder part of his body. When it was an- 
swered, in the fore part, he replied. ** I am right glad ; neither 
wish I any other death to me or mine.*' ^nbnson: 

Our author might have found the same incident recorded by 
Holinshed, in his Chronicle, Vol. I, p. 192. Malone, 

8 .So, God &C.3 The old copy redundantly reads— ilm/ 80» 
God &c. Steeven*. 

t ...... on a Pole.'] These words I have added to the stage- 
direction, from the Chronicle: '• Then cutting his head from hit 
shoulders, he set it upon a pole, and broi^t it unto Malcolm.** 
This explains the word stands in Macduflrs speech. • 

Many of the stage-directions appear to have been inserted by 
the players ; and tliey are often very injudicious. In this 8ceiie« 
(as Mr. Steevens has observed) according to their direction^ 
Macbeth is slain on the stage, and Macdutt* immediately after- 
wards enters with Macbeth's head. Malone, 

Our ancient .players were not even skilful enough to prevent 
absurdity in those circumstances which fell immediately under 
their own managemt- nt. No bad specimen of their want of 
common sense, on such occasions, may be found in Heywood't 
Golden J^e, 1611 : << Enter Sybilla laying in ebildbed, with her 
child laytng by her," &c. Steevens, 

1 — thy Ungh/m^s pearl,! This metaphoricar expression 
was excluded by Mr. Rowe, afUr whom OUT modem editors 
Vcre Qontent to read— ^er#» 
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That speak my salutation in their minds ; 
"Whose voices I desire aloud with mine,— 
Hail, king of Scotland I 

ML King of Scotland, hail !* 

Mai. We shall not spend a large expense of time,^ 
Before we reckon with your several loves, 
And make us even with you. My thanes and kinsmen, 
Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 
In such an honour namM** What *3 more to do, 

The {bUowing passage from Ben Jonson*s Entertainment of the 
^een and Prince at Altborpe, may, however, countenance the 
old reading, which I have inserted in the ttxX: 

«• (^een, prince, ^uke, and earls, 

** Countesses, ye courtly pearls,** &c. 
Again, in Shirley's Gentlemen if Venice ^ 

** — he is the very pearl 

*• Of courtesy — ." Steevens, 
Thy kingdrmi^s pearl means tby kingdom** viealtb, or rather or- 
nament. So, J. Sylvester, England^* Farnassus, 1600: 

" Honour of cities, pearle of kingdoms all.** 
Again> in Sir. Philip Sydney's Ourania, by N. Breton, 1606: 

** ■ an earl, 

** A nd worthily then termed Albion's /tfor/.*' 
John Florio, in a Sonnet prefixed to his Italian Dictionary, 
1598, calls lord Southampton — "height pearle of peers." Malone. 
a King of Scotland, hail!] Old copy—" ffail^ king of Scot- 
landV For the sake of metre, and in conformity to a practice 
of our author, 1 have transplanted the word— Ao/V, from the 
beginning to the end of this hemistich. Thus, in the third 
scene of the play, p. 35: 

'* So, all lail, Macbeth, and Banquo! 

** Banquo, and Macbeth, all Jbail.** Steevens, 

3 We shall not spend a Utrge expense of time,'\ To epend an 
expense, is a phrase with which no reader will be satisfied. We 
ceitainly owe it to the mistake of a transcriber, or the negli- 
gence of a printer. Perhaps extent was the poet's word. Be it 
recollected, however, that at the end of the first scene of the 
third Act of The Comedy of Errors, Antiphobis of £phesttS 
fays—'* This jest shall cost me some expense. Steevem. 

* — the first that ever Scat/and 
In such an honour nrtw'rf] ** Malcolm immediately af^er 
his coronation called a parlement at Forfair, in the which he 
rewarded them with lands and livings that had assisted him 
against Macbeth. — Manie of them that were beff>» e thanes, wei'C 
at this time made earletf as Fiie, Menteth» Atholi, LevenoXf 
YOL. TIX. X 
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Which would be planted newly with the time,— 
As calling home our exilM friends abroad, 
That fled the snares of watchful tyranny ; 
Producing forth the cruel ministers 
Of this dead butcher, and his fiend-like queen ; 
Who, as *tis thought, by self and violent hands 
Took off her life ; — This, and what needful else 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 
We will perform in measure, time, and place : 
So thanks to all at once, and to each one, 
Whom we invite to see us crown'd at Scone. 

[^Flourieh, Eareunt/ 

Murrey, Catliness, Rosse, and An^us.*' Holinshed's Hittory 
of Scotland^ p. 176. Maione. 

« This play is deserve^y celebrated for the propriety of itn 
fictions, and solemnitv, grandeur, and variety of its action ; 
butit has no nice discnminations of character; the events are 
too gjeat to admit the influence of particular dispositions, and 
the course of the action necessarily determines the conduct of 
the agents. 

The danger of ambition is well described ; and I know not 
whether it may not be said, in defence of some parts which now 
seem improbable, that, in Shakspeare's time, it was necessary 
to warn credulity against vain and illusive predictions. 

The passions are directed to their true end. Lady Macbeth 
is merely detested ; and though the courage of Macbetli pre- 
serves some esteem, yet every reader rejoices at his fall. 

yohnson. 

How fi^quent the practice of inquiring into the events of 
Hiturity, similar to those of Macbetli, was in Shaksp«are's time, 
may be seen in the following instances : ** The Marshall of Raiz 
wife hath bin heard to say, that queen Katherine beeing de- 
sirous to know what should become of her children, and who 
should succeed them, tlie party which undertooke to assure her, 
let her see a gla&se, representing a hall, in the which either <^ 
them made so many turns as he should raigne yeares; and that 
king Henry the Third, making bis, Hie duke of Guise crost him 
like a flash of lightning; after which, the t*rince of Navarre 
presented himselfe, and made 22 tumes, and then vanished." 
p. Mathieu's Heroyk Lift and deplorable Death of Henry the 
Fourth, translated by Ed. Grimeston, 4to. 1612, p. 42. Again: 
** It is reported that a duke of Bourgondy had like to have died 
for feare at the sight of the nine worthies which a magician 
shewed him." iA»V.p.ll6. Reed. 

Mr. Whitaker, in his judicious and spirited Vindication of 
Mary ^een of ScoU, 8vo. p. 486, edit. 1790, has the following 
reference to the prophecies of one John Lenton: " All this 
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serves to show the propriety of Shakspeure's scenes of the weird 
sisters, &c. as adaptea to his own age. In the remote period of 
Macbeth, it might be well presumed, the popular faith mounted 
up into all the wildest extravagance described by him. In his 
own age it rose, as in lady Shrewsbury here, and in lady 
Derby, (Camden, Trans. 529, Orig. ii, 129) into a belief m 
the verbal predictions of some reputed prophet then alive, or 
into a reliance upon the written predictions of some dead one. 
And Shakspeare might well endeavour to expose such a faith, 
when we see here, that though it could not lay hold of queen 
Mary, yet it fastened firmly upon such a woman of the world aa 
lady Shrewsbury." • , «. • 

Itmaybc worth while to remark, that Muton, who left be- 
hind him a list of no less than CIl dramatic subjecU, had fixed 
on the story of this play among the rest. His intention was to 
have begun with the arrival of Malcolm at Macduff's castle. 
*' The matter of Duncan (says he) may be expressed by the ap- 
pearing of his ghost.** It should seem, from this last memo- 
randum, that Milton ^sliked the license his predecessor had 
taken in comprehending a history of such lenf^ within the 
short compass of a play, and would have new*wntten the whole 
on the plan of the ancient drama. He could not surely have in- 
dulged so vun a hope, as that of excelling Shakapeare in the 
tragedy of Macbeth, 

The late Mr. Whatclcy's Retnarkt on tome of the Cbaracttr* 
of Shakspeare, have shown, with the utmost clearness of dis- 
tinction and felicity of arrangement^ that what in Richs^ III, 
is fortitude, in Macbeth is no more than resolution. But this 
judicious eritick having imputed the cause of Macbeth's in- 
feriority in courage to his natural disposition, induces me to dis- 
sent, in one particular, from an Essay, which otherwise is too 
comprehensive to need a supplement, and too rational to admit 
of confutation. 

Throughout such parts of this drama' as afford opportunities 
for a display of personal bravery, Macbeth sometimes screws 
bis courage to the sticking place , but never rises into constitutional 
heroism. Instead of meditating some decisive stroke on the 
enemy, his restless and self-accusing mind discharges itself in 
splenetic effusions and personal invectives on tiie attendants 
about his person. His ^nuine intrepidity had forsaken him 
w^hen he ceased to be a virtuous character. He would now de- 
ceive himself into confidence, and depends on forced alacrity, 
and artificial valour, to extricate him from his present difficul- 
' ties. Despondency too deep to be rooted out, and fury too 
irregular to be successfiil, have, by turns, possession of his 
mind. Though he has been assured of what he certainly cre- 
dited, that none of noman bom shall hurt him^ he has twice given 
us reason to suppose that he would hvcvejled, but that he cannot, 
being tied to the stake, and compelled to fght the course. • Sui- 
cide also has once entered into his thoughts ; though this idea, 
• in a paroxysm of noisy rage, is suppressed. Yet here it must 
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^;?^'5I^J^^^*^^ F**^ hiH apprehensions had betf ayed him mta 
h^^Z^^fT^Vu""^ ^^^I' ^' ^^ persisted in supposine 
he thf.^^ ^^T^^^l^ ^ T^f ^omanbom, by what means dil 
he thmk to destroy himself? for he was produced in the com- 

I^^^iT^ **u''*^"^',f"^^^""°* ^*»^^" ^^^ description of the 
^ffL •^^''***'*I'''''^^*^"*^ ^^^ ^^''^K<>f Macbeth. In8hort,hi« 
hv I^if"^ no longer Uiose of courage, but of despair, excited 
fe^h!! o T'^'^^i*'"' mfunated by the menaces of an injured 
?£?«••!" ;*^5"^T?^^ ^y ^ presentiment of inevitable defeat. 
Thus situated,^2)«m nee lucefrui, vec mortem arcere licebiu^ 
fte veiy natura ly prefers a manly and violent, to a shameful jJnd 
Imgermg termination of life. uciuxana 

One of Shakspeare's favourite morals is— that criminality re- 
duces the brave and pusiUanimous to a level. Every turn, 
^6ipiiter geu my t^ord, exclaims Othello, for xvhy should honour 
^H^ honesty? Where I could not be honest, says Albany, Iv^as 
never valtant, lachimo, imputes his want of manhood to the 
teavf^iesj and guilt wthin his bosom,- Hamlet asserts that con- 
•ctence does make cowards of us all; and Imogen tells Pisanio he 
^ be valiant m a better cause, but nov> he seems a coward. The 
late Dr. Johnson, than whom no man was better acquainted 
S^*^ ^^^^' '^^ ^* ^^^^' ^^ ^^ Observed of a oncft 

*' How puilt, when harbour'd in the conscious breast* 
"Intimidates the brave, degrades the great! 
•* See Call, dread of kings, and pride of armies, 
'* By treason leveled with the dregs of men I 
•« Ere guilty fear depress'd the hoary chief, 
•* An angry murmur, a rebellious frown, 
** Had stretch'd the fiery boaster in his grave." 
Who then can suppose that Shakspeare would have exhibited 

his Macbeth with increasiiiT^ guilt, but undiminished bravery? 

or wonder that our hero — 

** Whose pester'd senses do recoil and start, 

•* When all that is within him does condemn 

" Itself for being there,** 
should have lost the magnanimity he displayed in a righteous 
cause, agamst Macdonwald and the thane of Cawdor I Of this 
circumstance, indeed, the murderer of Duncan was soon aware, 
as appears from his asking himself the dreadful question— 

** How is't with me, when every noise appals me ?" 
Between the courage of Richard and Macbetli, however, no 
comparison in fayour of the latter can be supported. Richard 
was so thoroughly designed for a daring, impious, and obdurate 
character, that even his birth was attended by prodigies, and 
his person armed with ability to do the earliest mischief of which 
infancy is capable. Macbeth, on the contrary, till deceived by 
the illusions of witchcraft, and depraved by the suggestions of 
his wife, was a religious, temperate, and bUmeless ckaract^. 
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The vicea of the one were originally woren into his heart ; those 
of the other were only applied to the surface of his disposition. 
They can scarce be said to have |)enetrated qaite into its sub- 
stance, for while there was shame, there might have been re- 
formation. 

The precautions of Richard concerning the ftrmonr he was to 
wear in the next day's battle, his preparations for the onset, and 
his orders afte^ it is begun, are equally characteristick of a calm 
and intrepid soldier, who possesses the vitdom that appeared so 
formidable to Macbeth, and guided Banquo's valour to aa in 
safety. But Macbeth appears in confusion from the moment 
his castle is invested, issues no distinct or material directions, 
prematurely calls for his armour, as irresolutely throws it off 
.again, and is more intent on self-crimination^ than the repulse 
of the besiegers, or the disposition of the troops who are to de- 
fend his fortress. But it is useless to dwell on particulars so 
much more exactly enumerated.]^ Mr. Whateley. 

The truth is, that the mind or Richard, unimpregnated by 
original morality, and uninfluenced by the laws of Heaven, is 
harrassed by no subsequent remorse. Bepentefuit turpiuitnut. 
Even the depression ne feeU from preternatural objects, is 
speedily taken off. In spite of ominous visions he sallies forth, 
and seeks his competitor in the throat of death, Macbeth, 
though he had long abandoned the practice of goodness, had 
not so far forget his accustomed influence, but that a virtuous 
adversary whom he had injured, is as painful to his sight as the 
spectre in a former scene, and equally blasts the resolution he 
was willing to think he had still possessed. His conscience (as 
Hamlet says of the poison) overcrows hie spirit, and all his enter* 
prizes are sicklied over by the pale cast of thought. The curse 
that attends on him is, virtutum viilerct et intabescere relictd> 
Had Richard once been a feeling and conscientious character^ 
when his end drew nigh, he might also have betrayed evidences 
of timidity — '* there sadly summing what he late had lost;'*^^ 
and if Mucbeth originally had been a hardened villain, no ter<*. 
rcrs might have obtnided'themselves in his close of life . ^alis 
ah incepto processerat. In short, Macbeth is timid in spite of aU 
his boasting, as long as he thiiUcs timidity can afford resources ; 
nor does he exhibit a specimen of determined intrepidity, till 
the completion of the prophecy, and the challenge of Macdufl» 
have taught him that life is no longer tenable.' Five counterfeit 
Richmonds are slain by Richard, who, before his fall, has enact- 
ed vjonders beyond the common ability of man. The prowess 
t)f Macbeth is confined to the single conquest of Siward, a 
teovice in the art of war. Neither are the truly brave ever dis- 
graced by unnecessary deeds of cruelty. The victims of Richard, 
therefore, are merely such as obstructed his progress to the 
crown, or betrayed the confidence he had reposed in their 
assurances of fidelity.* Macbeth, with a savage wantonness 
thai would have dishonoured a Scythian female, cuts off a whol^b 
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defenceless family, though the father of it was the only resonS' 
ble object of his fear. — Can it be a question then which of these 
two personages would manifest the most determined valour in 
the field ? Shall we l^sitate to bestow the palm of courage on 
the steady unrepenting Yorkist, in whose bosom ideas of here- 
ditary greatness, and confidence resulting from success, had 
fed the fiame of glory, and who dies in combat for a crown which 
had been the early object of his ambition ? and shall we allot the 
same wreath to the wavering'self-convicted Thane, who, educat- 
ed without hope of royalty, had been suggested into greatness 
and yet, at last, would forego it all to secure himself by flight, 
but that flight is become an impossibility I 

To. conclude? a picture of conscience encroaching on forti- 
tude of magnanimity onee animated by .virtue, and afterwards- 
extinguished by guilt, was what Sbakspearemeant to display in 
the character and conduct of Macbeth. Steevefis. 

Macbeth was certainly one of Shakspeare's latest produc- 
tions, and it might possibly have been suggested to him by a 
Kttle- performance on the same subject at Oxford, before king 
James, 1605. I will transcribe my notice of it from Wake's 
£ex Platonicus : " Fabul» ansara dcdit antiqua de regid pro- 
sapia historiola apud Scoto-Britannos celebrata, qua narrat 
tres olim Sibyllas occurrisse duobus Scotiae proceribus, Mac- 
be tho et Banchoni, et ilium pradixissc regem futurum, sed 
regem nullum geniturum ; hunc regem non mturum, sed reges 
geniturum miiltos, Vaticinii veritatem rerum eventus com- 
probavit. Banchonis enim d stirpe potentissimus Jacobus 
oriundus.'*^ p. 29. 

Since I made the observation here- quoted, I have been re- 
peatedly told, that I ujmhthgfy make Shakspeare learned, at 
feast in Latin, as this must have been the language of the per- 
formance before king James. One might, perhaps, have plau- 
sibly said, that he probably picked up the story at tecond^band r 
but mere accident has thrown a pamphlet in my way, intitled 
The Oxford lyiuntpb, by one Antfiony Nixon, 1605, which ex- 
plains the whole matter: **This performance, says Anthonys 
was first in Latine to the king, then in English to the queene 
and young prince :** and, as. he goes on to tell us, *• the con- 
ceipt thereof the kinge did very nnich applaude.'* It is likely 
that the friendly lettef , which we are informed king James once 
wrote to Shakspeare,, was on tliis occasion. Fanner i 

Dr. Johnson used often to mention an acquaintance of bis# 
who was for ever boasting wliat great things he would do, could 
lie but meet witk Ascham.*s Toxopbilus* at a time whea 



* — — AscHam's ToxophllMf] S&. MUone is somewhat miktaken in Ms 
acconnt of Or. iohBson's pleasantry, wMch originated from an observation 
made by Mr. Thebbaldin 1733, and repeated by him in 1740. Sec his not« 
on Much Ado about Nothing, in his 8vo. edition of. Shakspeare, Vol. 1^ 

p. 4IC ; and his duodectmo> Vol. II, P. 12: " and had I the convenienc* 

o^ ct P suiting Ascham's Toxophilus, I might probably grow better acqvauiitcfl 
vith his histury :" i. e. that of Adam Bell^ the celebrated archer^ 
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Ascham's pieces had not been collected, and were very rarely 
to be found. At length ToxopJbiitu was procured, but — ^nothing 
was done. The interlude performed at Oxford in 1605, by the 
students of Sunt John's college, was, for a while, so far my 
Toxopbilut, as to excite my curiosity very strongly on the sub- 
ject. Whether Shakspeare, in the composition of this noble 
tragedy, was at all indebted to any preceding performance, 
through the medium of translation, or in any other way, ap- 
|>eared to me well worth ascertaining. The British Museum 
was examined in vain. Mr. Warton very obligingly made a 
strict search at St. John's college, but no traces of this literary 
-performance could there be found. At length chance threw . 
into my hands the very verses that were spoken in 1605, by 
three young gentlemen of that college ; and, being thus at last 
obtained, ** that no man" (to use the words of Dr. Johnson) 
*• may ever want them more," I will here transcribe them. 

There is some difficulty in reconciling the different accounts 
of this entertainment. The author of Kex Platonicus says, 
'* Tres adolrscentes concinno Sibyllarum habitu induti, k col- 
legio [Divi Johannis] prodeuntes, et carmina lepida alternatim 
canentes, re^ se tres esse Sibyllas profitentur, quae Banchoni 
olim sobolis iqiperia prgedixerant, &c. Deinde tribus principi- 
bus suaves felicitatum triplicitates triplicatis carminum vicibus 
succinentes, — ^principes ingeniosa fictiuncula delectatos dimit- 
tunt." 

But in a manuscript account of the king's visit to Oxford in 
1605, in the Museum, (MSS. Baker, 7044,) this interlude ia 
thus described: "This being done, he [the king] rode on un- 
till he came unto St. John's college, where coming against the 
gate, three young youths, in habit and attire like Njmfibes^ 
confronted him, representing England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
and talking dialogue-wise each toother of their state, at last 
concluded, yielding up themselves to his gracious government.'* 
With this A. Nixon's account, in The Oxford Triumph, quarto, 
1605, in some measure agrees, though it differs in a very ma- 
terial point ; for, if his relation is to be credited, these young 
men did not alternately recite verses, but pronounced three dis- 
'tinct orations : ** This finished, his Majestic passed along till 
hee came before Saint John's college, when three little boyes, 
coming foorth of a castle made all of ivie, drest like three 
nympbesy (tiie conceipt whereof the king did very much ap- 
plaude,) delivered three orations, first in Latine to the king, 
then in English to the queene and young prince ; which bcin^ 
ended, his majestie proceeded towards the east gate of the' 

Mr. Theobald was certainly no diligent inquirer after ancient books, or 
was mach out of luck, if, in the coiirse of ten years, he could not procure 
the treatise he wanted* which was always sufficiently common. I have abun* 
dant reason to remember the foregoing circumstance, having often stood the 
push of my late coadjutor's merriment, on the same score; for he never 
heard me lament the scarcity of any old pamphlet, from which I expected to 
derive information, but he instantly roared out—" SlTit remember lUh aad. 
Ui« Toxophilus.'' Steeveos.. 
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citie, where the townesmen againe delivered to him another 
sptech in English." 

Frpm these discordant accounts one might he led to suppose, 
that there were six actors on this occasion, three of whom per- 
sonated the Syhills, or rather the Weird Sisters, and addressed 
the royal visitors in Latin, and that the other three represented 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and spoke only in EngUie^. I 
beheve, however, that there were but three young men em- 
ployed.; and after reciting the following Latin lines, (which 
prove that the wierd sisters and the representatives of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, were the same persons) they mig^t per- 
haps, have pronounced some English verses of a similar import, 
for the entertainment of the queen and the princes. 

To the Latin play of Vertumnut, written by Dr. Mathew 
Gwynne, which was acted before the king by some of the stu- 
dents of St. John's college on a subsequent day, we are indebted 
for the long-sougbt-for interlude, performed at St. John's gate ; 
for Dr. Gwynne, who was the author of tliis interlude also, has 
annexed it to his Vertumnus, printed in 4to. in 1607. 

" Ad regis introitum, e Joannensi Collegio extra portam urbis 
borealem sito. tres quasi Sibyllaci sic (ute sylva) salutarunt. 

1. Fatidicas otim fama est cecinisse sorores 
Imperium sine fine tux, rex inclyte, stirpis. 
Banquonem agnovit generosa Loquabria Thanum \ 
Nee tibi, Baiiquo, tuis sed sceptra nepotibus iliac 
Immortaiibus immortalia vaticinatx : 

In ssiltum, ut lateas, dum Banquo recedis ab aula. 
Tres aedem pariter canirous tibi fatatuisque, 
Dum spectande tuis, e saltu accedis ad urbem; 
Teque salutamus: Salve, cui Scotia servit; 

2. Anglla cui, salve. 3. Cui servit Hibemia, salve. 

1. Gallia cui titulos, terras dant cactera, salve. 
2- Quern divisa prius colit una Britannia, salve. 

3. Summe MonarchaBritannice, Hibemice, Gallice, salv^. 
L Anna, parens reg^m, soror uxor, filia, salve. 

2. Salve, Hknrice bseres, princeps pulcherrime, salve. 

3. Dux CAKOLB,et perbelle Polonice regule, salve* 
1. Nee metas fatis, nee tempora ponimus istis i. 
Quin orhis reg^o, famae sint terminus astra : 
Canutum referas regno quadruplice clarum ; 
Major avis, xquande tuisdiademutesolis. 

Nee serimus caedes, nee bella, nee anxia corda; 

Nee furor in nobis ; sed agente calescimus Ulo 

Numine. quo Thomas Whitus per soraniamotufl, 

Londinenses eques, musis haec tecta dicavit. 

Musis? imo Deo, tutelarique Joanni. 

Jlle Deo charum et curam, prope praetereuntem'' 

Ire salutatum, Christi precursor, ad xdem 

Christi pergentem, jussit. Dicti ergo salute 

IPerge, tuo aspectu sit lacta Academia, perge .'' MaioH^. 
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As that sinjpilar curiosity, The Witch, printed by Mr. Reed, 
l^d distributed only among his friends, cannot fall in the way of 
every curious and inquisitive reader of Shakspeare, I am indu- 
ced to subjoin such portions of it (though some of them are 
already glanced at) as might have suggested the idea on which 
our author founded his unrivalled scene of enchantment, in the 
fourth Act of the present tragedy. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that such coincidences ought 
any way to diminish the fame of Shakspeare, whose additions 
and adoptions have, in every instance, manifested the richness of 
his own fancy, and the power of his own judgment. Stee%fen». 

ACT I. SCENE II. 

£nter Heccat ; and other Witches (vtith Prcpertie*, and 
JSaUtU fitting.) 

JSec. .Titty, and Tiffin, Sucldn 

And Pidgen, Liard, and Robin ! 
White spiritts, black spiritts, gray spiritts, redd speritts^ 
Devill-Toad, Devfll.Ram, DevilUCatt, and DeviU-Dam. 
Why Hoppo and Stadlin, Hellwin and Prickle ! 

Stad. Here, sweating at the vessel. 

JSTec. Boyle it well. 

Jlop. It gallops now. 

Hee. Are the flames blew enough ? • 

Or shall I use a little seeten more ? 

Stad. The nipps of Fayries upon maides white hippf. 
Are not more perfect azure. 

Mee. Tend it carefully. 
Send Stadlin to me with a brazen dish. 
That r may fall to work upon theis serpents. 
And squieze 'em ready for .the second howre^ 
Why, when? 

Stad. Heere's Stadlin, and the dish. 

Ifec. There take this un-bapUzed brat: 
Boile it well : preserve the fat: 
You know 'tis pretious to transfer 
Our 'noynted flesh into the aire. 
In moone-light ni^ts, ore steeple-toppB, 
Mountains, and pme-trees, that like pricks, or stopps, 
Seeme to our height : high towres, and roofes of princes^ 
Like wrinckles in the earth : whole provinces 
Appeare to our sight then, ev'n leeke 
A russet-moale upon some ladies cheeke. 
When hundred leagues in aire we feast and sing, 
Daunce, kisse, and coll, use every thing: 
What yon jf -man can we wish to pleasure va 
But we enjoy him in an Incubus ? 
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Thou know'st it Stadlin? 

Stad. Usually that's don. 

See. Last nie^bt thou g^t'st the Maior of WhelpUes son, 
I knew him by his black cloake lyn'd with yallow ; 
I thinck thou hast spoild the youth :' hee's but seaTenteene 
1*11 have liim the next mounting away, in. 
Goe feed the vessell for the seconvx howre. 

Stad. Where be the magicall herbes \ 

Hec, They*re downe his throate. 
His mouth cramb'd full ; his eares, and nosthriUs stu£fV. 
I thrust in Eleoselinum. lately 
Aconitum, frondes populeus, and soote. 
You may see that, he looks so black i'th' mouth; 
Then Siam, Acharum, Vulgaro too 
Dentaphillon, the blood of a fiitter-mowBe^ 
Solanum somnificum et oleum. 

Stad. Then ther's all Heccat? 

Hec. Is the heart of wax 
Stuck full of magique needles \ 

Stad. *Tis don Heccat. 

Hec. And is the Farmer's picture, and his wive^ 
Lay'd downe to th' fire yet ? 

Stad. They are a roasting both too. 

Hec. Good; 
Then their marrowes are a melting subtelljr, 
^And three monethes sicknes sucks up life m 'em 
They denide me often flowre, barme, and milke, 
Goose-greaze and tar, when I nere hurt their churning^ 
Their brew -lock» nor their batches, nor fore-spoake 
Any of their breedings. Now 1*11 be-meete with 'em. 
Seaven of their yong piggs I have be-witch'd already 
Of the last litter, nine duckl3mgs, thirteene goselings and a hog^ 
Fell lame last Sonday after even-song too. 
And mark how their sheepe prosper ; or what soupe 
Each milch-kine gives to th* paile : I'll send these snakes 
Shall milke 'em all before hand: the dewM-skirted dayrie 

wenches 
Shall stroak dry duggs for this, and goe home curssingt 
m mar their sillabubs, and swathie feastings 
Under cowes bellies, with the parish-youthes : 

Enter Firestone. 

Wher»s Firestone ? our son Firestone. 

Fire. Here am I mother. 

Hec^ Take in this brazen dish fiill of deere ware. 
Thou shalt have all when I die, and that wil he 
Ev'n just at twelve a clock at night come three yere. 

Fire. And may you not have one a-dock in to th' doxe 
(Mother?) 
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Bee, Noh. 

Firt. \ our spirits are then more unconscionable then bakers^ ' 
You'll have liv'd then (^ivlother) six-score yeare to the hundred; 
and me-thincks after six-score } eares the deviU might g^ve you a 
cast; for he's a fruiterer too, and lias byn from the beginning;: 
the firstapple that ere was eaten, came through his fingers- rhe 
Costermongers then I hold to be the auncientest trade, though 
some would have the Tailor prick'd downe before liim. 

Hec. Goe and take heed you shed not by the way: 
The howre must have her portion, 'tis deere sirrop. 
Each charmed drop is able to confound 
A famely consibthig of nineteene^ 
Or one and twentie feeders. 

Fire. Mary, heere's stuff indeod ! Deere surrup call you it ? a 
little thing would make me give you a dram on't in a possett^ and 
cutt you three yeares shorter. 

Hec. Thou'rt now about some villony. 

Fire. Not I (forsooth) Truly the devil's in her I thinck. How 
one villanie smells out an other straight : Ther's no knavery but 
is nosdelike a dog^ andean smell out adoggs meaning. (Mother) 
I pray jeive me leave to ramble a-broad to-night with the night- 
mare, tor I have a great mind to over-lay a fat parson's daughter. 

Hec. And who shall lye with me then \ 

Fire. The great cat for one night (Mother). *Tis but a nights 
make shift with him for once. 

Hec. You're a kind son: 
But 'tis the nature of you all, I see that: 
You had rather hunt after strange women still. 
Then lye with your owne mother: Gctt thee gon; 
Sweatt thy six ounces out about the vessell. 
And thou shalt play at mid-night: the night-nuire 
Shall call thee when it walkes. 

Fire. Thancks most sweet Mother. \Exk> 

£n«rrSBBASTiAir. 

Hec. Urchins, Elves, Haggs, Satires, Pans, Fawnes, silence^ 
Kittwith the candlestick; Tritons, Centaures, Dwarfes, Imps^ 
the Spoone, the Mare, the Man i'th'oake ; the Hell-wsdne^ the 
Fire-drake, the Puckle. A. Ab. Hur. Hus. « 

Seh. Heaven knowes with what unwillingnes and hate 
I enter this dambd place : but such extreemes 
Of wrongs in love, fight 'gainst religion's knowledge^ 
That were I ledd by this disease to deaths 
As numberles as creatures that must die, 
I could not shun the way : I know what 'tis 
To pitty mad-men now; they're wretched things 
That ever were created, if thev be 
Of woman's making, and her Withies vowes: 
I fear they're now a kissing: what's a clock? 
'Tis now but supper-time: But night will come. 
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And all new-married copples make short supper*. 
What ere thou ait, I have no spare time to feare thee; 
My horrors are so strong and great already. 
That thou seem*st nothing : Up and laze not : 
Hadst thou mj busynes, thou couldst nere sit see ; 
*Twould firck thee into ayre a thousand mile. 
Beyond thy oynetments: I would, I were read 
So much in thy black powre, as mine owne g^-iefes I 
I'me in great need of help : wil't give me any ? 

jffec. Tiiy boldnes takes me bravely : we ai'C all swome 
To sweatt tor such a spirit: See ; I regard thee, 
I rise, and bid thee welcome. What's- thy wish now ? 

Seb. Oh my heapt swells with*t. I must take breath fii»t- 

Hec- Is't to confound some enemie on the seas 2 
It may be don to night. Stadlin's within ; 
She raises all your sodaine ruinous stormes 
That ship wrack barks, and teares up growing oakes, 
Flyes over houses, and takes Anno Domini 
Out of a rich man's chimney (a sweet place fbr't) 
He would be Tiang'd ere he would set his owne yeares there> 
They must be chamber'd in a five -pound picture, 
A greene silk curtaine dawne before the eies on't, 
(His rotten diseasd yeares) ! Or dost thou envy 
The fat proi.peritie of any neighbour? 
I'll call foi*th hoppo, and her incantation 
Can straight destroy the yong of all his cattell : 
Blast vine-yards, orchards, meadowes ; or in one night 
Transport his doong, hay, come, by reekes, whole stacks. 
Into thine own ground. 

Seb> This would come most richely now 
To many a cuntry grazier: But my envy 
Lies not so lowe as cattell, come, or vines : 
'Twill trouble your best powres to give me ease. 

Mec. Is yt to starve up generation ? 
Tostrike a barrennes in man or woman } 

Seb. Hah! 

Hec. Hah ! did you feele me there ? I knew your grie£& 

5e6. Can there be such things don > 

JHec. Are theis the skins 
Of serpents ? theis of snakes ? 

S$lk I see they are. 

JBfec. So sure into what house theis are convay'd 
Knitt with theis charmes, and retentive knotts. 
Neither the man begetts, nor woman breeds ; 
No, nor performes the least desire of wedlock^ 
Being tlien a mutuall dutie r I could give thee 
Chiroconita, Adincantida, 
Archimadon, Marmaritin, Calicia, 
Which I could sort to villanous barren ends. 
But thi« leades the same way : More I could instance ) 
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As the sune needles thrust into their pillowes 
That aoawes and socks up dead men in their sheets : 
A privy grizzel of a man that hangs 
After sun-sett: Good, excellent: yet all's there (Sir). 

Seb. You could not doe a man that speciall kindnes 
To part them utterly, now ? Could you do that ? 

Mec. No: time must do't : we cannot disioyne wedlock : 
'Tis of heaven's fastning-: well may we raise jarrs, 
Jealouzies, striifes, and hart-bummg disagreements. 
Like a thick skurfi* ore life, as did oiu* master 
Upon that patient miracle :' but the work itself 
Our powre cannot dis-jeynt. 

Seb. I depart happy. 
In what I have then, being constrain'd to this : 
And graunt you (grater powres) that dispose men. 
That I may never need this hag agen. \^Exit, 

Mec. I know he loves me not, nor there's no hope on*t ; 
*Tis for the love of mischief I doe this. 
And that we are swome to the first oath we take. 

Fire. Oh mother, mother. 

Hcc^ What's the newes with thee now ? 

Fire. There's the bravest yong gentleman within, and the fine- 
liest drnnck : I thought he would have falne into the vessel : he 
stumbled at a pipkin of childes greaze ; reelde against Stadlin, 
overthrew her, and in the tumbling cast, struck up old Puckles 
heels with her clothes over her eares. 

JSec. Hoy-day! 

Fire. I was fayne to throw the cat upon her, to save her hones- 
tie ; and all litle enough : I cryde out still, I pray be coverd. See 
where he comes now (Mother). 

Enter Almachildes. 

Alrn* Call you theis witches ? 
They be tumblers me-thinckes, very flat tumblers. 

Hec. 'Tis Almachildes : fresh blood stirs in me — 
The man that I have lusted to enjoy : 
I have had him thrice in Incubus already. 

Al. Is your name gooddy Hag? 

Sec. 'Tis any thing. 
Call me the horridst and unhallowed things 
That life and nature tremble at ; for thee 
I'll be the same. Thou com'st for a love-charme n<fw ? 

Al. Why thou'rt a witch, I thinck. 

Mec. Thou shalt have choice of twentie, wett, or drie. 

Al. Kay let's have drie ones. 

See. Yf thou wilt use't by way of cup and potion^ 
111 give thee a Remora shall be-witch her straight. 

M. A Remora? what's that? 

Hec. A litle suck-stone. 
Some call it a staktmprey, a small fish. 
VOL. VII. V 
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Al. Andmust'bebtitter'd? 

Htc. The bones of a greene frog toos woodrous pretiovs. 
The flesh consumed by pize-mires. 

Al Pize-mires! give me a cha.mberwpot. 

Firt. You shall see him goe nigh to be so umnaonerly, hee'U 
anake water before my mother anon. 

Al, And now you talke of frogs, I have somewhat here: 
I come not emptie pocketted from a bancket * 

<I leam'd that of my haberdashers wife.) 
Looke, goody witch, there's a toad in marchpane for yov. 

Hec, Oh sir, y'have fitted me. 

Al. And here's a spawne or two 
Of the same paddock-brood too, for your son. 

Firt. I thanck your worship, sir : liow comes your handkerr 
cher so sweetely thus beray'd ? sure tis wet siicket» sir. 

AL 'Tis nothing but tlie sirrup the toad spit. 
Take all I pree-thee. 

Hec. Tliis was kindly don, sir. 
And you shall sup with me to-night for this. 

Al. How ? sup with thee ? dost thinck I'll eate fryde ratta, 
And pickled spiders ? 

Hec. Mo : I can command, Sir, 
The best meat i'th' whole province for my frends. 
And reverently servd in too. 
* Al. How? 

Hec. In good fashion. 

Al. Let me but see that, and I'll sup with yau. 

SJit conjuret; and enter a Catt {playing on a Jidle} and Spiritt* 
{vjith nieate). 

The Catt and Fidle's an excellent ordinarie : 
Tou had a devill once in a fbx-skin. 

Hec. Oh, I have him still : come walke with me, Sir. [JSarrV. 

Fire, How apt and ready is a drunckard now to reele to the 
devill! Well I'U even in, and see how he eates, and I'll be hang'd 
if I be not the fatter of the twaine with laughing at him. [£j«ff. 

ACT III. SCENE III. 
Enter Heccat, Witches, €^ Fzrb-Stone. 

Hee. The moone's a gallant ; see how brisk she lides. 

Stad. Heer's a rich evening, Heccat. 

Hec. I, is't not wenches. 
To take a journey of five thousand mile \ 

Hop. Ours will be more to-night. 

Hec. Oh, 'twill be pretious: heard you the owk yet? 

Stad, Breifely in the copps. 
As we came through now. 

Hec. 'Tis high time for us then. 

Stad. There was a bat hoong at my lips three timea 
As we came through the woo£, and drank her fiUr 
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Old Puckle saw her. 

Mec. You are fortunate still : 
The very schreich-owle KglUs upon your shoulder, 
And wooes you, like a pidgeon. Are you fumifh'd ? 
Have you vour oyntmcnts ? 

Stad. All. 

Ifec. Prepare to flight then : 
I'll over-take you swiftly. 

Stad. Hye thee Heccat : 
We shal be up betimes. 

J5Pec. ril reach you quickly. 

Fire. They are all going a birding to-night. They talk of 
fowles i'th'aire, that fly by day: I am sure tliey'll be a company 
of fciW\e slutts there to night. Yf we have not mortallitie aflrer*4, 
I'll be hang'd, for they are able to putryfie^ to infect a whole re- 
gion. She spies me now. 

Bee, What Fire-Stone, our sweet son ? 

Fire. A little sweeter than tome of you ; ot a doonghiU were 
too good for me. 

Mec. How much hast here ? 

Fire. Nineteene, and all brave plump ones; besides sit liz- 
ards, and three serpentine eg^. 

Mec. Deere and sweet boy : what herb^ hast thou? 

Fire. I have some Mar-martin, and Man-dragon. 

Mec. Marmaritin, and Mandragora, thou wouldst say. 

Fire, fleer's Pannax too: I thanck thee, my pan akes I am 
sure with kneeling downe it cat 'em. 

Mec. And Selago, 
Hedge hisop too: how neere he goes my cuttings ? 
Were they all crept by mobne-light? 

Fire. Every blade of 'm, or I am a moone-calf (Mother). 

Met. Hye thee home with 'cm. 
Looke well to the house to night : I am for aloft. 

Fire. Aloft (quoth you ?) I would you would breake your neck 
once, that I miglit have all quickly. Hark, hark, mother; they 
are above the steeple aired}', flying over your head with a noyse 
of musitians. 

Mec. They are they indeed. Help me, help me ; I'm too late els. 
Song. Come awav, come away ; *? • *jl. • 

Heccat, Heccat, come away, y" "***'""'• 

Mec. I come, I come, I come, I come, 
With all the speed 1 may. 
With all the speed I may. 
Wher»s Stadlin? 

Heere J in the aire. • 

Wher's Puckle ? ^ 

Heere : 1 

: \in 



And Hoppo too, and Hellwaine too : \ in the aire* 
We lack but you j we lack but you ; 1 
(;ome away, make up the count. J 
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Sec. I will but noynt, and then I mount. 

{A spirit Hie a Cat descends. 
Ther*s one comes downe to fetch his dues ; ) 
Akisse, a coll, a sip of blood: } above. 

And why thou staist so long ) 

I muse, I muse. 
Since the air's so sweet and good. 
, Mec. Oh, art thou come. 

What newes, what newes ? 
All goes still to our delight, 
£ither come, or els 

Refuse, refuse. 
I£ec. Now I am fumish'd for the flight. 
Fire. Hark, hark, the Catt sings a brave treble in her owoe 
language. 

Ifec. going up."] Now I goe, now I flie, 
IVf alkin my sweete spirit and I. 
Oh what a daintie pleasure tis 
To ride in the aire 
When the moone shines faire. 
And sing and daunce, and toy and kiss ; 
Over woods, high rocks, and mountaines^ 
Over seas, our mistris fountaines. 
Over steepe lowres and turretts 
We fly by night, 'mongst troopes of spiritts. 
No ring of bells to our eares sounds. 
No howles of wolves, no yelpes of hounds ; 
No, not the noyse of water's-breache. 
Or cannon's throat, our height can reache. 

No Ring of bells, &c. { above. 

Fire. Well mother, I thanck your kindnes : You must be gam^ 
boiling i'th'aire, and leave me to walk here like a foole and 9, 
mortaU. [Exit.. 

ACT V. SCENE It 

Enter Duchassb, Heccat, Fxrestonk. 

Sec. What death is't you desire for Almachildes ? 

Dutch. A sodaine and a subtle. 

Hec. Then I have fitted you. 
Here lye the guifts of both ; sodaine and subtle : 
His picture made in wax, and gently molten 
B • a blew fire, kindled with dead mens* eyes. 
Will waste him by degrees. 

Duck. In what time, pree-thee ? 

Hec. Perhaps in a moone*s progresse. 

Duch. What ? a moneth ? 
Out upon pictures! if they be so tedious, 
ftive me things with some life. 

Sec. Then se«ke no farther. 
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Duch. This must be don with speed, dUpatch'd tids fcighl^ 
If it may possible. 

Jffec. 1 have it for you: 
Here's that will do't : stay but perfection's time, 
Aud that's not -five howres hence. 

Duch. Canst thou do this ? 

JK-c. Can I J 

Duch. I meane, so closely. ^ 

Ifec. So closely doe you meane too ? 

Duch'^ So artfully, so cunningly. 

J5&C. Wow* & worse j doubts and incredulities. 
They make me mad. Let scrupulofift creatures know 
Cum volui, ripis ipsis mirantibu», amnes 
In fontes rediere suos ; concussaq. si«to, 
StantiaconCutiocantufreta; nubilapello, 
Nubilaq. induce: ventoe abigoq. vocoq. 
Vipereas rumpo verbis et carmine fauces { 
£t silvas moveo, Jube<k(. t^emiscere montei, 
£t mugiere solum, manesq. exire tepulchris, 
Te quoque Luna traho. 
Can you doubt me then, daughter. 
That can make moantains tremble, miles of woods walk; 
Whole earth's foundation belk>w, and the spiritts 
Of the entomb*d to burst out from their marbles r 
Nay, draw yond moone to my imoWd deslgnes ? 

Fire. I know aft well as can be when my motbre's mad and our 
great catt angrie ) for on« spitt« French then, and thother spitt* 
Latten. 

Duch. I did not doubt you, Mother. 

Sec. Ho) what did yoQ, 
My powre's so hrme, it is not to be qnestiM/cL 

Dudk» f 01^^ what's past : and now 1 know th' offenuvenck 
That vexes art, I'll thun th* oocMion ever. 

Jfce. L«A«e «tt to me tiM my ilv« nsbttSf diuighter. 
It shall be conyaid in at howlett-time. 
Take you no care. My spintta knew their moments : 
Raven, or screitch-owle never fly by th* dore 
But they call.in (I thanck'em) and they loose not by't. 
I give *em barley soakd in infants' blood : 
They shall have semina cum sangume. 
Their gorge cramd full if they come once to oar house : 
We are no nigeard. 

^e. They fire but too wtffl when they come heather: they 
ei^e up as much tother night k$ would hav6 made me a good 
conscionable pudding. 

JBec. Give me some lizard*s-braine: quickly Firestone. 
Wher's grannam Stadlin, and all the rest o'th* sisters ? 

I^tre. All at hand forsooth. 

JBec. Give me Marmaritin ; some Beare-breech : when? 

Rr€. fleer's Be^e-breech, and lizftrds-braine forsooth. 

YS 
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Mec* Int6theyes9eUi 
And fetch three ounces of the red-hair'd girle 
I kiird last midnight. 

Fire. Whereabouts, sweet Mother? 

Ifec, Hip ; hip or flanck. Where is the Acopus ? 

Fire. You shall have Acopus, forsooth. 
' JSiec. Stir, stir about; whilst I begin the charme. 

* A charme Song^ about a Vestell. 

Black spiritts, and white; Red spiritts, and gray; 
Mingle^ mingle, mingle, you that mingle may. 
Titty, Tiffin, keepeit stiff' in; 
Fire -drake, Puckey, make it luckey ; 
Liard, Robin, you must bob in. 
Round, around, around, about, about; 
All ill come running in, all good keepe out! 
1 Witch. Heer's the blood of a bat 
JSkc. Put in that ; oh put in that. 
2. Heer's libbard's-bane. 

Sec. Put in againe. 

1. The juice of toad; the oile of adder. 

2. Those will make the yonker madder. 
Sec. Put in ; ther's all, and rid the stench. 

Fire. Nay heer's three ounc^ of the red-hair'd wench. 

All. Round, around, around, &e. 

Ifec. So, soe, enough : into the vessel! with it. 
There, 't hath th.e true perfection : I am so light 
At any mischief: ther's no villany 
But is a tune methinkes. 

Fire. A tune ! 'tis to the tune of dampnation then, I warrant 
you ; and that song' hath a villanous burthen. 

JBec. Come .my sweet sisters; let.the aire strike ourtune* 
Whilst we show reverence to yond peeping moone^ 

lJEbr^thff)^iiaituce. The Witchet tUmee iS^ JExeant- 



•»• THE following Songs are found in Sir William D^Avc- 
nants alteration of this play, printed in 1674. The first and se- 
cond of them were, I believe, written by him, being introduced 
at the end of the second Act, in a scene of which Jbe undoubtedly 
was the author. Of the other song, which is sung in the third 
Act, the first woi*ds (Come away) are in the original copy of Mac* 
bethy and the whole is found at length in Middleton's play enti- 
tled The Witchs which has been lately printed from a manuscript 
in the collection of Major Pearson. Whether this song was. writ- 
ten by Shakspeare, and omitted, like many others, in Xtkt printed 
copy, caimot now be aecertained. Malone, 
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ACT 11. 



VIRST SONOv BT THE WITCHES. 

1 Witch. Speak, sister, speak; is the deed done 7 
^ fFitch, Lone ago, long ago : 

Abouf twelve glasses since have run. 
3 Witch, 111 deeds are seldom slow ; 
Nor single : following crimes on former wait : 
The wowft of creatures fastest propagate. 
Many more murders must this pne ensue. 
As if in death. were propagation too. 

2 Witch. He will— 
1 Witch. He shiOl— 

3 Witch, He must spill much more blood ; 
And become worse to make bis title good. 

1 Witch. Now let's dance. 

2 Witch. Agreed. 

3 Witch. Agreed. 

4 Witch. Agreed. 

Chor. We should rejoice when good kings bleed. 
When cattle ^e, about we go ; 
What then, when monarchs perish, should we do ? 

SECOND S0NO» 

Let's have a dance upon the heath ; 

We gain more life by Duncan's death. 

Sometimes like brinded cats we shew. 

Having no musick but our mew : 

Sometimes we dance in some old miU, 

Upon the hopper, stones, and wheel. 

To some old saw, or bardish rhyme. 

Where still the mill-clack does keep tim^. 

Sometimes about an hollow tree. 

Around, around, around dance we : 

Thither the chirping cricket comes. 

And beetle, singing drowsy hums : . 

Sometimes we dance o'er fens and furze. 

To howls of wolves, and barks of curs : 

And when with none of those w^e meet» 

We dance to the echoes of our feet. 

At the night*raven's dismal voice, . 

Whilst others tremble, we rejoice ; 

And nimbly, nimbly dance we still. 

To the echoes from an hollow hill. {^xeUkf: 
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ACT III. SCENE V. 
Hecats and the Three WiTCHBt^ 
' ItUUCX AND SONG. 

[Within.'] Hecate, Hecate^ Hecate! O come away I 

Hec. Hark, I am call'd, my little spirit, see. 
Sits in a foggy cloud, and stays for me. 

\With'in.\ Come away, Hecate, Hecate! O come Away*l 

Hec. I come, I come, wttli all the speed I m«y» 
With all the speed I may. 
Where's Stadling ? 

2. Here. [wiMin.] 
Hec. Where's Puckle? 

3. Here; \yiithin.\ 

And Hopper too, and Helway too.*' 
We want but you, we want but you !> 
Come away, make up the count. 

Hec. I will but 'noint, and then I mount : 
I will but 'noint, &.c. 

[Within."] Here comes down one to fetch his does, 

[A Machine Viith Malkin in it deioaid9.f 
A kiss, acoU, a sip of blood; 
And why thou sta;y'st so long, I muse. 
Since the air's so sweet and good. 

Hec. O, art thou come? What news? 

[ Within.] All goes &ir for our delight r 
Either come, or else refuse. 

Hec. Now I'm furnish'd for the (tight » 

[Hecate placet herself in the Machine. 

* And Hopper too, and Htlvnf tod.J fn Th$ mtck, iSbmt ptnonages an 
caiedHoppomAiiMmcym. Matotu. 

— -^ Helway — ] The name of this witch, perhaps, originates from the leader 
- «f a train of frolicksome apparitions, supposed to exist in Normandy, ann. lOOt. 
He is called by Ordericm vitalt^ (L. VIII, p. 005,). H^rhchin. In the contuiuak 
tion of The Canterbury Tah* of Chaucer, {verse 8,) he is changed to^HvrUm 
noayne. In the French f omance ftf Richa ri sons peur, he becomes^ Helhquin* 
Hence, I suppose, accordin]^' to die chancer of spelling, ptrentmciation, &c. are 
derived the aettviu and Helioayne of Middleton, axdL evaatualhr, the Helvay 
•f Sir William D'Avenant.^See Mr T3rrwhitt'8 Chancer, Vol. V, pp. STO, STl, 
in voc Meinie. 

It may also be obstnred^ (trivial as the remark aBpears) dkft here we hare 
not oiily Kerlechimu, but ihefamilia Harlechini, wnich. with snfident singo. 
larity, still subsists on the Italian stage and our own. It is needless to mention^ 
that the bills at our country fairs continue to proikdsc qitwtainiKUt ftt>m the 
exertions of "Mr. Punch :tnd YiMmesry family*" 

As the work of Ord. Vital, who dieci in 114 ^ is known to exhibit the name of 
Harlequin, It will not readily be :iUowed that his theatt^cal Mtfttesake was 
obliged, for die same title, to an iwffcmiion of Fraio" I* in ridicnle of his ene» 
my, Charles te f^int, who was born in 1500, and left the world in 1S58. See 
Johnson's Dictionury, \a voc Harlequin, Steevens. 

t This stage-direction I have added. In ^%a Witch there is here the follow- 
ing marginal note: " % spirit like a cat descends." In Sir W D'Avenant's ^ 
teration of Macbeth, printed in 1674, this song, as well as all the rest of dw 
piece, is printed very mcorrecdy. I have endeavoured to distribute die difl^. 
eat pstfta (Xf ^M tsng befim Wh as* I imMrinrj the ffTt^**** jntftidwli Hfii/wwi 
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Now I go, and now I fly, 

Malkin, my sweet spirit, and I, 

O, what a dainty pleasure's this. 

To sail i*the air. 

While the moon shines fair; 

To sing, to toy, to dance, and kiss ! 

Over woods, high rocks, and mountains; 

Over bills, and misty fountains ;* 

Over steeples, towers, and turrets. 

We fly by night 'mongst troops of spirits. 

No ring of bells to our ears sounds. 

No howls of wolves, nor yelps of hounds ; 

No, not the noise of water's breach. 

Nor cannons' throat our height oen reach, [Hecate tucendt. 

1 Witch. Come, let's make haste; she'll soon be back again. 

2 Witch. But whilst she moves through the foggy air. 

Let's to the cave, and our dire charms prepare. {^Exeunt. 



Notet omitted (on account of length) in their proper places^ 

[See p. 74.] 

' his toio chamberlains 

Will I viith wine and fBOssel 90 convince^ &c. 
■ Will it not be received. 

When tve have mari^d with blood those sleepy tno 
Cf his ovjn chamber, andus*d their very daggers. 
That the^ have dmU?^ In the original Scottish Kistory, by 
Boethius, and m Holinshed's Chronicle, we arc merely told that 
Macbeth slew Duncan at Inverness. No particnlars whatsoever 
are mentioned. The circumstance of making Duncan's cham- 
berlains drunk, and laying the g^ilt of his murder upon them, as 
well as some other circumstances, our author has taken from the 
history of Duife, king of Scotland, who was murdered by Don- 
wald. Captain of the castle of Fores, about eighty years before 
Duncan ascended the throne . The fact is thus told by Holinshed, 
in p. 150 of his Scottish History, (the history of the reign of Dun- 
can commences in p. 168:) "DonwaW, not forgetting the re- 
proach which his linage had susteined by the execution of those 
fais kinsmen, whom the king for a spectacle to the people had 
caused to be hanged, could not but shew manifest tokens of great 
griefe at home amongst his familie : which his wife perceiving,* 
ceased not to travell with him till she understood what the cause 
was of his displeasure. Which at length when she had learned 
by his owne relation, she, as one that bare no lesse malice in hir 
heart, for the like cause on his bebalfe, than hir husband did for 
bis friends, counselled him (sith the king used oflentimes to lodge 

• Over hills, &c.] In The MtcK instead of tWs line, wc find: 
« Over SMS, our mistress' fountains, Malone, 
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in his house without anie gard about him other than the garrison 
of the castle, [of Fores] which was wliolie at his comraaTidement) 
to make him awaie, a?!d thovied him the tneancs vtliereby he might 
iooneat accomplish it. 

" Donwald, thus being the more kindled m wrath by the words 
of his wife, determined to follow hir advice in the execution of 
so heinous an act. Whereupon devising with himselfe for a while, 
which way hee might best accomplish his cursed intent, at length 
gat opportunitie, and sped his purpose as followeth. It chanced 
that the king upon the daie before he purpoaed to depart foorth of the 
eastell, was long in his oratorie at his praiers, and there con- 
tinued till it was late in the night. At the last, comming foorth, 
he called such afore him as had faithfulUe served him in pttrgutc 
and apprtkention of the rtbelt, anfl giving them heartie thanks he 
heHowed tu^drie honourable gifts aTnongst them, of the v)hith num^ 
ber Donwald noM one, at he that had b^ ever accounted a most faith" 
Juiservant to the king. 

*' At length, having talked with them a long time he got him 
into his privie chamber, onlie v)ith tioo of his chamberlains, who 
having brought him to bed, came foorth againe, and then fell to 
bankettin^ with Donwald and his wife, who had prepared diverse 
delicate dishes, and sundrie sorts of drinks for their reare supper 
or collation, whereat they sate up so long, till they had charged their 
stomachs with such full gorges, that their heads were no sooner got 
to the pillow, but asleepe they were so fast, that a man might 
have removed the chamber over them« sooner than to have 
awaked them out of their drunken sleepe. 

'< Then Donwald, though he abhorred the act greatlie in heart, 
yet through instigation of his wife, he called foure of his servants 
vntohim, (whom he had made privie to his wicked intent before, 
and framed to his purpose with large gifts,) and now declarinip 
unto them, af^er what sort they should worke the feat, they giaii* 
lie obeyed his instructions, and speedilie groing about the muiv 
ther^ they enter the chamber in which the king late, a little be« 
fore cocks crow, where they secretlie cut his throte as he lay 
sleeping, without anie bustling at all: and immediately by a 
posteme gate they carried foorth the dead bodie into the fields, 
and throwipg it upon a horse there provided for that purpose, 
they convey it unto a plaee about two miles distant iW>m the cas- 
teU.— 

** Donwald, about the time that the murther was in dooing, 
got him amongst them that kept the watch, and so continued to 
companie with them all the residue of the night. But in the 
norning when the noise was raised in the kings chamber, how 
the king was slaine, his bodie conveied awaie, and the bed aU 
bewraied with bloud, he isith the watch ran thither, at though he 
had known nothing if the matter i and breaking into the chamber, 
and finding cakes of bloud in the bed, and on the floore about the 
sides of it, he forthwith slew the chamberlains, as giiiltie of that 
heinous murther, and then like a madman running to an fro, he 
ransacked everie corner within the eastell, as though it had beene 
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tft have seetie if he mig&t have found either the bodie, or any of 
the murtherers hid in anie prlvie place ; but at length com- 
ming to the posteme gate, and finiding it open, he burdened 
the chamb^erltin^^ Wio-nt he hadslainef v)itk aU the fault, they hav- 
ing the keyes of the gates committed to their Keeping all the 
night, and therefore it could not be otherwise (said he) but 
that they were of counsellin the committing of that most detesta- 
ble murther. 

-**FinaUie, such was his over-earnest diligence in the severe 
inquisition and trial of the oflenders heerein, that some of the 
lords began to mlslike the matter, and to smell foorth shrewd to« 
kens that he shonldnot be altogether cleare himselfe. But for so 
much as they were in that coantrie where he had Ihe whole rule, 
what by reason of his friends and authoritie together, they doubt- 
ed to utter what they thought, till time and place should better 
serve thereunto, and hereupon got them awale everie man to his 
home." Malone. 



Add, at the conclusion of Mr. Malone's note, p. 85»] I believe, 
however a line has been lost after the words ** stealthy pace.*^ 

Our author did not, I imagine, mean to make the murderer 
a ravisher likewise. In the paraUel passag«e in The Jinfie of Lu' 
erece, they are distinct persons : 

" While Lust and M order wake, to stain and kill.** 
Perhaps the line which I suppose to have been lost was of t^s 
import: 

— — and withered M ua ver. 
Alarum d by hit sentinel, the vsolfy 
Whose howl '# his 'OMtch, thus with his stealthy pace 
Enters the portal; while night-waking lust, 
With Tarquin^s ravishing sides^ tcntards his design 
Moves Hie a ghost. 
So, in The Spanish Tragedy: 
*« At midnight — 

« When man, and bird, and beast, are all at rest, ^ 

«« Save those that wateh for rape and blodie murder.** 
There is reason to believe that many of the difficulties in Shak- 
speai'e's plays arise from lines and half lines having been omit" 
ted, by tiie compositor's eye passing hastily over them. Of this 
kind of negligence there is a remarkable instance in the present 
pUy, as minted in the folio, 1^2, where tiie foiJowing passage 
is thus exhil^ited : 

" ,, that we but teach 

*« Bloody instructions, which, being taught, retam 
« To plague the ingredience of our poisar^d chalice 
" To our own lips." 
If this mistake had happened in the first copy, and had bee» 
continued in the subsequent impressions, what diligence or sags^. 
cit^ could have restored the passage to sense! 
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. In the foUo, 1623, it is right, except that the word ingredient* 
is there also mis-spelt : 

** — which, being taught, return 

<< To plague the itvoentor. ThU even-hcmded justice 

** Commend* the ingredience of our poison'd chalice 

" To our own lips. 
So, the following passage in Much Ado about Nothing,' 

" And I will brei with her and viith her father^ 

" And thou thalt have her. Was 't not to this end,** &c. 
ifi printed thus in the folio, [1623] by the compositor's eye glanc- 
ing from one line to the other: 

"And I will break with her. Was 't not to this end,** &c. 
Again, we 6nd in the play before us« edit. 1632 : 

" — for their dear causes 

" Excite the mortified man.*' 
instead of— 

• *< for their dear causes 

** Would to the bleeding and the grim, alarm 

"Excite the mortified man." 
Again, in The Winter's Tale, 1632: 

** — in himself too mighty, 

'• Until a time may serve." 
instead of— 

** — in himself too mighty, 

'* And in his parties, his alliance. Let him be, 

** Until a time may serve." Malone. 
See p. 101, n. 6.] After the horror and agitation of this scene, 
the reader may, perhaps, not be displeased to pause for a feir 
minutes. The consummate art which Shakspeare has displayed 
in the preparation for the murder of Duncan, and-during the 
commission of the dreadful act, cannot but strike every intelli- 
gent reader. An ingenious writer, however, whose comparative 
view of Macbetl) and Richard III, has just reached my hands, 
has developed some of the more minute traits of the character 
of Macbetli, particularly in the present and subsequent scene, 
with such acuteness of observation, that I am tempted to tran- 
scribe such of his remarks as relate to the subject now before us, 
though I do not entirely agree with him. After having proved, 
by a deduction of many particulars, that the towering ambition 
of Richard is of a veir different colour hx>m that of Ma6beth, 
whose weaker desires seem only to aim at pre-eminence of place, 
not of dominion, he adds: «' Upon the same principle a distinc- 
tion still stronger is made in the article of courage, though both 
are possessed of it even to an eminent degree ; but in Richard it 
is intrepidity, and in Macbeth no more than resolution : in him it 
proceeds from exertion, not fit>m nature; in enterprize he be- 
trays a degree of fear, though he is able, when occasion requires, 
to stifle and subdue it. WTien he and his wife are concerting 
the murder, his doubt, *if we should fail?* is a difficulty raised 
by an apprehension, and as soon as that is removed by the con- 
trivance of lady Macbeth, to make the officers drunk and bi/ 
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the crime upon them, he runs with violence into the other ex* 
treme of confidence, and cries out, with a rapture unusual to him, 

*— Bring forth men children only, &c. 

« _- Will it not be receiv'd 

* When we have mark'd with blood those sleepy two 

* Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 
« That they have done it ?* 

which question he puts to her who had the moment before sug- 
gested the thought of— 

' His spongy officers, who shaU bear the guUt 

* Of our great quell.' 

and his asking it again, proceeds from that extravagance with 
which a delivery from apprehension and doubt is always accom- 
panied. Then, summoning all his fortitude, he says, < I am set- 
tled,' &c. and proceeds to the bloody business without any fur- 
ther recoil. But a certain degree of restlessness and anxiety still 
continues, such as is constantly felt by a man not naturally very 
bold, worked up to a momentous achievement. His imagination 
dwells entirely on the circumstances of horror which surround 
him ; the vision of the dagger ; the darkness and the stilhiess of 
the night, and the terrors and the prayers, of the chamberlains. 
Lady Macbeth, who is cool and undismayed, attends to the busi- 
ness only; considers of the place where she had laid the daggers 
ready 5 the impossibility of his missing them ; and is afraid of no- 
thing but a disappointment. She is earnest and eager; he is 
uneasy and impatient ; and therefore wishes it over : 

* I go, and it is done ;' &c. 

*' But a resolution thus forced cannot hold longer than the im- 
mediate occasion for it: the moment after that is accomplished 
for which it was necessary, his thoughts take the contrary turn, 
and he cries out, in agony and despair, — 

* Wake Duncan with thy knocking ! I would thou could'st.' 
•< That courage which had supported him while he was settled 

and bent up, forsakes him so immediately after he has performed 
the terrible feat, for which it had been exerted, that he forgets 
the favourite circumstance of laying it on the officers of the bed- 
chamber; and when reminded of it, he refuses to return and 
Complete his work, acknowledging — 

* I am afraid to think what I have done ; 

* Look on 't again I dare not.' 

•* His disordered senses deceive him ; and his debilitated spi- 
rits fail him; he owns that * every noise appals him ;' he listens 
when nothing stirs ; he mistakes the sounds he does hear ; he is 
«o confused as not to know whence the knocking proceeds. She, 
who is more calm, knows that it is from the south entry ; she 
gives clear and direct answers to all the incoherent questions he 
asks her; but he returns none to that which she puts to him; 
and though after some time, and when necessity again urges him 
to recollect himself, he recovers so far as to conceal his distress, 
yet he still is not able to divert his thoughts from it: all his an- 
swers to the trivial questions of Lenox and Macduff are eridently 

VOL. VII. z 
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given by a man thinking of something else ; and by taking a tinc- 
ture from the subject of his attention, they become equiTOcal : 

• Macd. Is the king stirring, worthy thane ? 
^Macb. Not yet. 

• Len. Goes the king hence to-day ? 

* Macb. He did appoint so. 

• Len. The night has been unruly; where we lay 

* Our chimneys were blown down ; &c. 

* Macb. 'Twas a rough night.* 

** Not yet implies that he will by and by, and is a kind of g^ard 
against any suspicion of his knowing that the king would never 
stir more. He did appoint eo, is the very counterpart of that which 
he had said to Lady Macbeth, when on his first meeting her she 
asked him — 

* Lady M. When goes he hence ? 

• Macb. To-morrow, as he purposes.' 

in both which answers he alludes to his disappointing the King's 
intention. And when forced to make some reply to the long de- 
scription given by Lenox, he puts off the subject which the other 
was so much inclined to dwell on, by a slight acquiescence in 
what had been said of the roughness of the night ; but not like 
a man who had been attentive to the account, or was willing to 
keep up the conversation." Remarki on some cf the Characters of 
Shakspearey [by Mr. Whately,] 8vo. 1785. 

To these mgenious observations I entirely subscribe, except 
that I think the wavering irresolution and agitation of Macbeth 
after the murder ought not to be ascribed solely to a remission of 
courage, since much of it may be imputed to the remorse which 
would arise to a man who was of a good natural disposition, and 
is described as originally "full of the milk of human kindness; 
— not without ambition, but without the illness should attend it." 

Malone. 

See Remarks on Mr. WhateleyU Dissertation, p. 243 iSt seq. 

They first appeared in The European Magazine, for April, 1787. 

I cannot, however, dismiss this subject without taking some 

notice of an observation that rather diminishes than increases 

the reputation of the foregoing tragedy. 

It has been more than once oberved by Mr. Boswell, and other 
collectors of Dr. Johnson's fugitive remarks, that he always de- 
scribed Macbeth as a drama that might be exhibited by puppets ; 
and that it was rather injured than improved by scenicaJ accom- 
paniments, et quicquid telormti habent armamentaria theatri. 

. I must confess, I know not on what circumstances in this tra- 
gedy such a decision could have been founded; nor shall I feel 
myself disposed to admit the propriety of it, till the inimitable 

*^ performances of Mr. Garrick and Mrs. Pritchard have faded from 
my remembrance. Be it observed, however, that my great co- 
adjutor had not advanced this position among his original or sub- 
sequent comments on Macbeth. It rather seems to have been an 
effusion provoked from him in th^ warmth of controversy, and 
not of such a nature as he himself would have trusted to the press. 
In Boswell's Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 386, the Doctor 
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makes the following frank confession : *< Nobody, at times, tcUk^ 
more laxly than I do." Yet, they are mistaken, who think he 
was sufficiently adventurous to print whatever his mind suggest- 
ed. I know The Life of Milton to have been composed under the 
strongest restraint of public opinion. 

The reports of our metropolitan, as well as provincial theatres, 
will testify, that no dramatick piece is more lucrative in repre- 
sentation than Macbeth. -It is equally a favourite with the high- 
est and lowest ranks of society; those who delight in rational 
amusement, and those who seek their gratification in pageantry 
and show. Whence, then, such constant success and popularity 
as attends it, if stage exhibition, in this unfortunate instance, 
not only refuses to co-operate with the genius of Shakspeare, 
but obstinately proceeds to counteract the best and boldest of his 
designs ? 

Has the insufficiency of machinists hitherto disgraced the ima- 
gery of the poet ? or is it in itself too sublime for scenical con- 
trivances to keep pace with ? or must we at last be compelled to 
own that our author's cave of incantation, &c. &c. are a mere 
abortive parade, that raises expectation only to disappoint it, and 
keeps like his own Witches, 

•* — the word of promise to our ear, 
** And breaks it to our hope ?" 

Let me subjoin, that I much question if Dr. Johnson ever saw 
the characters of Macbeth and his wife represented by those who 
have most excelled in them ; or, if he (]Ud, that in this, or any 
other tragedy, the blended excellence of a Garrick and a Pritch- 
ard, had sufficient power to fix his attention on the business of 
the stag^. He most certainly had no partialities in its favour, 
and as small a turn for appropriate embellishments-. Add to this, 
that his defective hearing, as well as eye-sight, must especially 
have disqualified him from being an adequate judge on the pre- 
sent occasion. When Mrs. Abington solicited his attendance at 
her benefit, he plainly told her, he " could not hear." — •« Baret- 
ti," said he, (looking toward the bar at which the prisoner stood) 
•* cannot see my face, nor can I see his," Much less distinguish- 
able to the Doctor would have been the features of actors, be- 
cause, in a play-house, their situation must have been yet re- 
moter from his own. Without the ability of seeing, therefore, 
he had, no means of deciding on the merit of dramatick specta- 
cles ; and who will venture to assert that a legitimate impersona- 
tion of the guilty Thane does not more immediately depend on 
expression of countenance, than on the most vigorous exertions 
of gesticulation or voice ? 

Dr. Johnson's sentiments, on almost all subjects, may justly 
claim my undissembled homage ; but I cannot acquiesce in the 
condemnation of such stage-exhibitions as his known prejudices, 
want of attention, eye-sight, and hearing, forbade him to enjoy. 
His decree, therefore, in the present instance, is, I hope, not 
irreversible. 

" Quid valet, ad surdas si cantet Phemius aures ? 

«* Quid GOBCum Thamyran pictac tabellac juvat ?" Steeww. 
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WINTOWNIS CHRONYKIL. 

BOOK TI. C9AF. XVIII. 



^hen Makbetk-Fynltn rate 
And regnand iU'tU Scotland wa#. 

In his tyioe, us ybe herd me tell 

Of Trewsone hat in Ingland fell. 

In Scotland nere he lyk cis 

Be Makbeth-Fynlayk practykyd was, 

Quhen he mwrthrysyde his awyne £me» 5 

Be hope, hat he had in a dreme, 

Dat he sawe, quhen he wes yhyng 

In Hows duelland wyth he Kyng, 

Dat fayrly trettyd hym and welle 

In all, hat langyd hym ilkd dele : 10 

For he wes hys Systyr Sone, 

Hys yhamyng all he gert be done. 

A' nycht he thowcht in hys dreroyag, 
Dat syttand he wes besyde he Kyng 
At a Sete in hwntyng ; sw^ IS 

In-til his Leisch had Grewhundy9 tw4 
He thowcht, quhile he wes swi sytUwd* 
He sawe thre Wemen by gangand; 
And h^ Wemen ban tb^wcbt he 
Thre Werd Systrys mist Xyk to be. 20 

De fyrst he hard say gangand by, 
'Lo, yhondyr he Thayne of Crwmbawchty.' 
De tohir Woman sayd agayne, 
• Of Morave ybondy're I se he Thayne.' 
De thryd ban sayd, < I se be Kyng.* 25 

All his he herd in hys dremyng. 

Sone eflyre hat in hys ybowthad 
Of thyr Thayndomys he Thayne wes made. 
Syne neyst he thowcht to be Kyng, 
Fr^ Dunkanys dayis had t&ne endyng. 30 

De fantasy hus of hys Dreme 
Movyd hym m4st to sla hys Eme ; 
As he dyd all furth in-dede. 
As before yhe herd me rede. 

And Dame Grwok, hys Emys Wyf, 35 

Tuk, and led wvth hyr hvs lyf. 
And held hyr bithe hys Wyf, and Qweyne, 
As befor ban scho had beyne 
Til hys Eme Qwene, lyvand 
(^ihen he wes Kyng wyth Crowne rygnand : 40 

L. S6.3 This is the original of the story of tbe Weird SlsterB> whom Skak- 
spearehas renderedsofaniiHar toevery itadeft lAltsarigiiialttSts itiswitiliia 
toe bounds of probability. D, Macpfurnu, 
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F iw a For lytyl in honowre han had he 
De greys of AHynyt^. 

All hus quhen his Erne wes dede. 
He su|pedyt in his stede : 

And sevyntene wyntyr full rygnand 45 

As K3mg he wes han in-til Scotland. 

All hys tyme was gret Plenty 
Abowndand, b^th on Land and So. 
He wes in Justice rycht lawchiu). 
And til hys Legis all awful. 50 

Quhen Leo he tend wes Pipe of Rome, 
As Pylgryne to he Curt he come : 
And in hys Almus he sew Sylver 
Til all pure folk, hat had myster. 
And all tvme oysyd he to wyrk 55 

Profytably for Haly Kyrke. 

Bot, as we fynd be sum Storys, 
Gottyne he wes on ferly wys. 
Hys Modyr to Woddis mid oft repayre 
For he delyte of halesnm ayre. 60 

Sw^, scho past a-pon d day 
Til a Wod, hyr for to play; 
Scho met of cis wyth a fayr man 
(Nevyr ndne sd fayre, as scho thowcht han, 
Before han had scho sene wytht sycht) 65 

Of Bewt^ plesand, and of Hycht 
Proportyownd wele, in all mesoure 
Of Lym and Lyth a fayre fyeowre. 
In swylk a qwe3mtan8 swd hai fell, 
Dat, schortly hare-of for to tell, 70 

Dar in har Gamyn and har Play 
Dat Persown be that Woman lay. 
And on hyr hat tyme to Sowne gat 
BisMakbeth, hateftyrhat 

Grew til hir St&tis, and his hycht, 75 

To his g^t powere, and his mycht. 
As befor yhe have herd sayd. 

Tri, his persowne wyth h)rr had playd. 
And had he Jowm^ wyth hyr done, 
Dat he had gottyne on hyr a Sone, 80 

(And he he Dewil wes, hat hym gat) 
And bad hyr noucht ileyd to be of hat ; 
But sayd, hat hyr Sone suld be 
A man of gret state, and bowntd ; 
And nd man suld be borne of wyf 85 

Of powere to rewe hym hys lyf. 
And of hat Dede in taknyng 
He gave his Lemman hare a R5nig; 
Axjd bad hyr, hat scho suld keepe hat wele, 
And hald for hys luve hat J wele. 90 

Z2 
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Eftyr hat oft oysyd he 
Til cum til hyr in prewat^ ; 
And tauld hyr moiiy thyn^s to fall ; 
F 150 b Set trowd bai 8uld noucbt hawe bene all, 

At hyr tyme scho wes lychtare, 95 

And hat Sowne, hat he ga\, scho bare. 
Makbeth-Fynlake wes cald hys name, 
Dat grew e, as yhe herd, til gret fame. 
Dis was Makbethys Ofspiyng, 

Dat h) m eftyr m4d oure Kyng-, 100 

As of bat sum Story say is ; 
Set of hys Get fell ohir wayis. 
And to be gottyn kyndly. 
As ohir men ar generaly. 

And quhen fyrst he to rys began, 105 

Hys Emys Sownnys twa lauchful ban 
For dowt owt of he Kynryk fled. 
Malcolme, noucbt gott} n of lauchful bed, 

Ij. 104.] The talc of the supernatural descent of MacbelJi, copied^ perlume, 
from that of Merliu, by Geoffiy of Monmouth^ puts him on a footing with me 
heroes and demigods of ancient fable. It inras not> however^ intenaed> by the 
investors of it> to do honour to his memory, but to ingratiate themselves with 
the reigning family: for they concluded, from wicked m«i beine all^orically 
called Sons of Belial in the scriptm e> that to call a man the son of the devil was 
tocnll him every thing that was bad. How many ugly storien were, in a more 
enlightened age, reported of Richard III of £ngl»na, in order to flatter the 
f.^mily which rose on his fall? Both these princes nave had the additionad mis- 
fortune to be gibbetted in Shakapeare's drama, as objects of detestation to all 
succeeding ages, as long as theatres shall be attended, and, perhaps, long after 
Shakspeare's own language shall have become unintelligible to the bulk <n Eng- 
lish readers. Wyntown, however, gravely cautions us against beUeving tms 
foolish story, by telling us immediately that his '' Get" was " kyndly" as other 
men's. 

The brief account of Macbeth's life raises his character above all the precedilis 
princes, at least in as far as their actions are known to us. The 
" — — gret plente 
" Abowndand, bath on land and se," 
and the riches of the country during his reign, which, together witii the firm es- 
tablishment of his government, enabled him to make a journey to Rome, and 
there to exercise a liberafity of charity to the poor, remarkable even in that 
general resort of wealthy pilgrims, exhibit undeniable prooft of a beneficent go- 
veHunent, and a prudent attention to agriculture, and to the fishenr, that inex- 
haustible fiM>d of wealth, wherewith bountiftil nature has sturounoed Scotland. 
Macbeth's journey to Rome is not a f;i>ble, as supposed by the learned and worthy 
author of the ^he Annuls qf Scotland, [Vol. I, p. 3, note,! but rests on the evi- 
dence of Marian ts Scotus, a respectable contemporary historian whose word8« 
almost literally translated by Wyntown, are— "A. D. ml. Rex. Scotie Machelad 
Rome argentum seminando pauperibus distriboit." C^^^ VI, xviii, 48, 53, 30S, 
408.1 

The only blot upon his memory is the murder of his predecessor, (if it was in- 
deed a mvirder) who, to make the crime the blacker, is called his uncle, thoujrii 
that point is extremely doubtful. Am(xig the numtfx>us kings who made their 
way to the throne by the same means, is Greg, who is heM up as a mirror to 
princes. To this is ndded the crime of incest in taking his uncle's widow to 
wife; but, admitting her former husband to have been ms uncle, we must re- 
member, that the rules concerning marriage in SccMland appear to have been 
partly formed upon the Jewish model, before the ecclesiastical polity was re- 
formed, or romanized, by the influence of Queen Margaret. ZVtta MargaretiR 
ap. Boll,yndi Acta Sanctorum lOmo. ffunii, p. SSI.] 

Thus much was due ft-om justice to a character cahuaniated vx the beaten 
track of hi&tory. D. Macpherton, 
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Be thryd, past off he Land alsu^ 

As banysyd wyth hys Brehyr tw^ 110 

Til Saynt Edward in Ingland, 

Dat hat tyme hare wes Kyng ryngtumd. 

He hayme ressawyd thankfimy. 

And trettyd hame rycht curtasly. 

And in Scotland han as Kyng 115 

Dis Makbeth m^gpret steryng-; . 
"' And set hym ban in hys powere 
A gret Hows for to mak of Were 
A-pon he hycht of Dwnsynane : 

Tymbyr hare-til to drawe, and stine, 120 

Of Fyfe, and of Angws, he 
Gert mony oxin gadryd be. 
S^, on & day in hare trawaile 
A yhok of oxyn Makbeth saw fayle : 
Dat speryt Makbeth, quha hat awcht y^ 125 

De yhoke, hat faylyd in hat drawcht. 
Dai avvnsweryd til Makbeth agayne. 
And sayd, Makduff' of Fyfe he Thayne 
Dat ilk yhoke of oxyn awcht, 

Dat he saw fayle in-to he drawcht. 130 

Dan spak Makbeth dyspytusly. 
And to he Thayne sayd angryly, 
Lyk all wrythyn in hys skyn, 
Hys awyn Nek he suld put in 

De yhoke, and ger hym drawchtis drawe, 135 

Noucht dowtand all hys Kynnys awe. 

Fri he Thayne Makbeth herd speke, 
Dat he wald put in yhok hys Neke, 
Of all hys thowcht he m^ n& Sang ; 
Bot prewaly owt of he thrang 140 

Wyth slycht he gat ; and he Spensere 
A Ldfe hym gawe til hys Supere. 
And als swne as he mycht se 
Hys tyme and opportunyt^, 

Owt of he Curt he past, and ran, 145 

F 151 a And hat Ldyf bare wyth hym han 

To he Wattyre of Eryne. Dat Brede 

He gawe he Batwartis hym to lede, 

And on he sowth half him to sete. 

But delay, or ony lete. 150 

Dat passage cald wes eftyre han 

Lang tyme Portnebaryan ; 

L. 193.3 "^^ the infancy of navigation^ when iti efforts extended no fbrdier thatt 
crossing a river, ferryi ig places were the only harbours, and were called port 
in the Craelic languages, and apparently in the most ancient Greek. Hence we 
haVe so many places on the banks of rivers and lochs in Scotland, called portt, 
and hence the Greeks called their ferry-boats porthtnia and perthmidt*. (Die 
tionafiUj and Calcagnini opera, p. 307.1 No ferry on the Earn is known by thi» 
name ; perhaps it was originally the brudt (^nad) ferry, which beioeconfouitfled 
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De Hawyn of Brede hat suld be 

Callyd in-tyl propyrt^. 

Owre he Wattyre han wes-he sete, 15S^ 

Bwt dawngere, or bwt ony lete. 

At Dwnsynane Makbeth hat nycht. 
As sone as hys Supere wes dycht, 
And hys Marchalle hym to he Halle 
Fechyd, han amang haim all 160 

Awaye he Thayne of Fyfe wes myst ; 
And n^ man, quhare he wes, han wyMt. 
Yhit a Knycht, at hat Supere 
Dat til Makbeth wes syttand nere, 
Sayd til hym, it wes hys part 16S 

For til wyt sov;ne, quhehirwart 
De Thayne of Fyfe hat tyme past: 
For he a wys msin wes of cast. 
And in hys Deyd wes rycht wyly. 
Till Makbeth he sayd, for-hi 170 

For nd cost hat he suld spare, 
Sowne to wyt quhare MakduflTe ware. 
Dis heyly movyd Makbeth in-dede 
Agayne Makduff'e han to procede. 

Yhit MakdufF nevyrheles 175 

Dat set besowth he Wattyre wes 
Of Erne, han past on in Fyfe 
Til Kennawchy, quhare han hys W)rfe 
Dwelt in a Hows m^ of defons : 

And bad hyr, wytb gret diligens 180 

Kepe hat Hows, 'and gyre he Kyng - 
Didd}^:' come, and m& bydyng 
Dare ony Felny for to do. 
He «ive hyr byddyng han, hat scho 
Suld hald Makbeth in fayre Trettd, 185 

A Bate quhill scho suld say land se 
Fr^ north to he sowth passand ; 
And frd scho sawe hat Bate sayland, 
Dan tell Makbeth, he Thane wes hare 
Of Fyfe, and til Dwnsynane fare 190 

To byde Makbeth ; for he Thayne 
Of Fyfe thowcht, or he come agayne 
Til Kennawchy, han for til bryng 
Hime wyth hym a lawchfiil Kyng. 

Til Kennawchy Makbeth come sonej 195 

And Felny gret hare wald have done : 

wiih hnad, bas been mjtlitcA port-ne-bare, the harboar of bread, [v. Daviu 
Diet. Brit. v. Bara ] Tbe tr:»nscribert>f Uie Cotton MS. has here interpo]ari«l 
aUne with a French explanation of -the name. Iv V. R 3 D. Macphertnt. 

L. 179.] This "hows of defens" w ts perhaps Maiden Castle* the rains of which 
are on die soatfa side of the present Keiii loway . There are some remains of Ro- 
man antiqiixtr in this neighbourhood, und it is very probable that Macduff^ cas- 
tle stoodon tte jite of aRomao Caittllum, D. MiacphtrwH, 
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F i«i b Bot his Lady wyth &yre Tretti 
Hys purpos lettyde done to be. 
And sone, fr^ scho he Sayle wp law, 
Dan til Makbeth wyth lytil awe 200 

Scho sayd, * Makbeth, Itike wp, and te 

* Wndyr yhon Sayle Ibrsuth it he, 

* De Thayne of Fyfe, hat how has sowcht, 

* Trowe howe welle, and dowt rycht nowcht, 

* Gyve evyr how sail hym se agayne^ 205 
' He sail he set in-tyl g^et payne ; 

* Syne how wald hawe put hys Neke 
< In-til hi yhoke. Now will I speke 

* Wyth he ni mare : fare on hi wi^e, 

' Owhire welle, or ill, aa happyne may.' 210 

Dat passage syne wes eomownly 
In Scotland cald he Erlys-ferry. 

Of hat Ferry for to knaw 
B&th he Statute and be Lawe, 

A Bate siild be on ilkd syde 215 

Ff r to wayt, and tak he Tyde, 
Til mak hame frawcht, hat wiUd be 
Fri land to land be-yhond he Se. 
Tri. hat he sowtb Bate ware sene 
De landis wndyre sayle betwene 220 

Fri. he sowth as han passand 
Toward he north he trad haldand, 
De north Bate suld be redy made 
Towart he sowth to hald he trade: 
And hare suld n&ne pay mare 225 

Dan foure pennys for hare fare, 
Quha-evyr for his frawcht wald be 
For caus frawchtyd owre hat Se. 

Dis Makduff han als fast 
In Ingland a-pon Cowndyt past. 230 

Dare Dunkanys Sownnys thre he fand, 
Dat ware as banysyd ofr Scotland, 
Quhen Makbeth -Fynlake hare Fadyr slwe. 
And all he Kynryk til hjnin drwe. 

Saynt Edward Kyng of Ingland han, 235 

Dat wes of lyf a haly man, 

h, SSS] Four penides, in Wynt«>wn'8 time, weighed aboot one eiglitieth part 
of a pound of silver : how much they were m Madbeth's time« I sujipose cannot 
be ascertained; but. in the reign of David 1st, they weighed one sixtieth of a 
ponnd. If we could trust to Sfpam Maje*tatem, four pennies, in David's time» 
were die value of one third of a boll of wheat, or two ta^ena of wine, or four 
iaiena of ale, or half a sheep. ITables of Money and Prtces in Rudtliman's /»- 
trwiuction to And. Dipto. For the quantity of the Icjgina compare VII, xvii, 35, 
with Fordun, p. 900: St. Chr, V. II, p. 2*3, wherein larena is equivalent to ^a- 
It^wn in Wyntown.] It is reasonable to suppose, that the whole of the boat was 
hired for this sum. x 

The landing place on the south side was most probably at North Berwick, 
which belonged to tie family of Fife, who founded the aunncry there. 

B, Macphersm: 
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Dat trettyd hip Barnys honestly, 
Ressayyyd Makdufi'rych curtasly 
Quhen he come til hys presens. 

And mid hym honowre and reyet*ens, 240 

As afferyd. Til he Kyng 
He tauld he caus of hys commyng. 
De Kyng ban herd hym niovyrly. 
And answeryd hym all gudlykly. 

And sayd, hys wyll and hys delyte ' 245 

F 15S a Wes to se for he profyte 

Of hi Bamys ; and hys wille 

Wes hare honowre to fiiUfille. 

He cownsalyd his Makduffe for-hi 

To trete YA Bamys curUsly. 250 

And quhilk of haroe wald wyth hym gi^ 

He suld in all hame sykkyre m^ 

As hai wald hame redy mak 

For hare Fadyre dede to take 

Revengeans, or wald hare herytage^ 255 

Dat to hame feUe by rycht lynage. 

He wald hame helpe in all hare rycht 

With gpret suppowale, fbrs» andmycht. 

SchoTtly to say, he lawchful tw& 
Brehire forsuke wyth hym to gi 260 

For dowt, he put haim in hat peryle, 
Dat hare Fadyre sufferyd qwhyle. 
Malcolme he thjrrd, to say schortly, 
MakdufT cownsalyd rycht thraly. 
Set he wes noucht of lauchfull bed, 2^ 

As in his Buke yhe have herd rede : 
MakdufT hym trettyd nevyr-he-les 
To be of stark hart and stowtnes. 
And manlykly to tak on hand 

To here he Crowne han of Scotland: 270 

And bade hym hare-of hawe n& drede ; 
For kyng he suld be made in-dede : 
And hat Traytoure he suld sla, 
Dat banysyd hym and hys Bredyr twa. 

I..t74.1 Tlieitoryof these two tirodiers of Malcolm, (see aJso c xtL of tikis 
book) and their refusal of the kinctlom, which he, a bastard, obtained, seems to 
be a mere fiction. Tet, why it shoold have been invented, I can see no reason > 
surely not with intent to disgrace Malcolm, whose posterity never lost the 
crown, and where such eminent friends to the church. The transcriber of the 
Harleian MS. not likine this story, so derogatory to the royal family, omitted 
it in his transcript, and afterwards, changing his mind, added it at dte end of M» 
book. All the Scottish writers, who foUowed Wyntown, have carefully m^ 
pressed it. 

Of Malcolm's brothers only Donald, who reigned after him, is known to the 
Scottish historians : but another Melmare is mentioned in Orkneyinga Sara, 
fa 170,3 whose son Maddad, Earl of Athol, is called son of a King Donald by 
the genealogists, because they knew of no other brother of Malcolm. Perh^e 
Melmare Js the same whom Kennedy calls Oberard, and says, that on the usur- 
pation of Macbeth he fled to Norway, (more likely to his cousin the Earl of 
l^knay, which was a Norwegian country,) and was progenitor of an Italian fa» 
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Dam Malcolme sayd, he had aferly, 375 

Dat he hym fandyde si thraly 

Of Scotland to t&k Jie Crowne, 
, Qwhill he kend hys condytyowne. 

Forsuth, he sayde, hare wes n^e han 

Sw& lycherows a lyvand man, 380 

As he wes ; and fop hat thyng 

He dowtyde to be made a Kyngf. 

A Kyngis Xyf, he sayd, suld be 

Ay led in-til gret honeste : 

For hi he cowth iwyl be a Kyng 285 

He sayd, hat oysyd swilk lyvyng. 
MakdufF han sayd til hym agayne, 

Dat hat excusatyowoie wes in wayne : 
^ For gyve he oysyd hat in-dede, 

Of Women he suld have i\i. nede ; 290 

Fop of hys awyne Land suld he 

Faype Wemen have in gret plenty. 

Gyve he had Conscyens of hat plycht. 

Mend to God, hat has he mycht. 
Dan Malcolme sayd, * Dare is mape, 295 

F 1J8 b « Dat lettis me wyth he to fare : 

' Dat is, hat I am sui brj^'nnand 

* In Cowatys, hat all Scotland 

* Ovvre lytil is to my persowne : 

* I set nowcht hare-by a bwttowne.* 300 

MakdufF sayd, ' Cum on wyth me : 

* In Ryches how fall abowndand be. 

* Tpow wele he Kynpyk of Scotland 

* Is in Ryches abowndand.' 

Yhit mape Malcolme sayd ag^yne 305 

« Til Makduff of Fyfe he Thayne, 

* De thpyd wyce yhit m^s me Lete 

* My puppos on thys thyng to sete : 
< I am si fals, hat ni man may 

* Tpow & worde, hat evype I say.' 310 

*Ha,>ha! Frend, I leve he hape,' 
Makduflf sayd, < I will ni mare. 



mily* called Cantelmi, ZDhtertation on the Family of Stuart, p. 1Q3, where he 
refers to records examined reg^. Car. II,] in Scala ChronicoTzp. Lei. V,t,p 529] 
t^ere is a confused stoir of two brothers of Malcolm. IlieBe various notices 
seem sufficient to estabfish the existence of two brothers of Malcolm ; but that 
either of them was preferable to him f<ft age or legitimacy is extremely impro- 
bable. It is, however, proper to observe, that, in those days, bastardy was 
scarcely an impediment in the succession to the crown in the neighbouring king- 
doms of Norway and Ireland; that Alexander, the son of this l^colm, took a 
bastard for his queen; and that, in England, a victorious king, the contempora- 
ry of Malcolm, assumed battard as a title in his chartel^. 

John Cumin, the competitor for the crovr^, who derived his right finomDok 
na|d, the brother of Malcolm, knew nothing of this story, whidi, if tnie^ would 
at lM«t have Amisbed him an exceUent ai^Kameot, D, Macphertw. 
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< I will n4 laAgare kupe wyth he, 
« Nii of his matere hare Trett^ ; 

« Syne how can nohire hald, nk say 315 

« Dat stedfast Trowth wald, or gud Fay. 

< He is n& man, of swylk a Kynd 

' Cummyn, bot of he DewyUs Stxynd, 

< Dat can nohyr do n4 say 

* Dan langis to Trowth, and gud Fay. 330 

< God of he Dewyl sayd in &quhile, ^ 
« As I hawe herd red he Wangyle, 

« He is, he sayd, a Leare faU : 

< Swylk is of him he Fadyre als. 

« Here now my Leve, I tak at he, 325 

« And gyvys wp hdlyly all Trett^. 

* I cownt noucht he tohir tw6. 

* Wycys he walu of a Strd : 

* Bot hys thryft he has said all owte, 

* Quham falshad haldis wndyrlowte.' 330 

Til Makduff of Fyf he Thayne 
Dis Malcolme awnsweryde han ag«y&e, 

* I will, I will,*- he sayd, * w^th he 

* Pass, and prove how all will be. 

< I sail be lele and stedfast ay, 335 

* And hald till ilk^ man gud fay. 

* And nd les in he I trowe. 

* For-hi my purpos h^e is nowe, 

* For my Fadrys dede to td 

* Revengeans, and hat Traytonre sla, 340 
' Dat has my Fadyre befor slayne ; 

* Or I sail dey in -to he payne.' 

To he Kyng han als fast 
To tak hys Leve han Malcolme past, 
Makduff wyth hym hand in hand. 345 

Dis Kyng Edward of Ingland 
F.138 a Gawe hym hys Lewe, and hys gud wyll. 
And gret suppowale heycht hame tille. 
And helpe to wyn hys Herytage. 

On his hai tuke hane haire wayage. 350 

And his Kyng han of Ingland 
Bad he Lord of Northwmbyrland, 
Schyr Sward, to rys wyth all hys mycht 
. In Malcolmys helpe to wyn hys rycht. 

Dan wyth hame of Nothumbyrland 355 

Dis Malcolme enteryd in Scotlwd, 
And past oure Forth, down strawcht to Tay, 
Wp hat Wattyre he hey way 

L. S57.1 The word "doon/' taken in here from the Cotton MS. instead of 
*' syne*' in the Royab affords ns a tolerable plan of the route of Malcolm and 
Us iToitiitnkiMan aUles{ which, as far as ferO^it&Hn to be tiie tamn that A|^ 
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To he Brynnane to-gyddyr hfle. 

Dare hai b^, and tvk cownsale. 360 

Syne bai herd, hat Makbeth aye 

In fantown Fretis had gret Fay, 

And trowtb had in Swyik Fantasy, 

Be hat he trovcyd stedfaatly, 

Nevyre dyscumfyt for to be, 365 

Qwhill wyth hys Eyne he suld se 

De Wode browcht of Brynnane 

To he hill of Dwnsynane. 

Of bat Wode fhare] ilka man 
In-til hys hand a busk tuk ban : 370 

Of all hys Ost wes ni man fr^, 
Dan in his hand a busk bare he : 
And til Dwnsynane alsa fast 
Agayne bis Makbeth hai past. 

For hai thowcht wytht swylk a wyle 375 

Dis Makbeth for til begyle. 
Swi for to cum in prewat6 
On hym, or be suld wytryd be. 
De flyttand Wod hai callyd ay • 
Dat lang tyme eftyre-hend hat day. 380 

Of bis quhen he had sene hat sycht. 
He wes rycht wfi, and tuk he flycht: 
And owre he Mownth hai ch^st hym ban 
Til he Wode of Lunfanan. 

Dis Makduif wes hare m^t felle, 385 

And on hat chds ban m^t crwele. 
Bot a Knyght, hat in bat chis 
Til his Mjdcbeth han nerest was, 
Makbeth turnyd hym agayne. 
And sayd, < Lurdane, how prykys in wayne, 390 

* For how may noucht be he, I trowe, 

* Dat to dede sail sla me nowe. 

* Dat man is nowcht borne of Wyf 

* Of powere to rewe me my lyfe.» 

De Knycht sayd, * I wes nevyr borne ; 395 

F IM b < Bot of my Modyre W^me wes schome. 
« Now sail hi Tresowne here tak end ; 

* For to hi Fadyre I sail h6 sen4.' 

cola^ 9rd all the odier invaders of Scotland after him, have porsned. After 
passing the Fordi, prohably at dM* first ford above StiilinK^ they marched down 
the coast (if Fife, no doubt taking Kennai>chy> the seat of Macduf!^ in their way^ 
where they wonld be joined by the forces of Fife ; thwice they proceeded, nither- 
ing stren^ as they went, attended and s.'Pported(like Agricola) by die ship. 
ping, which the Northmnbriaiis of that age nndin abundance, ["validacl !sse> 
saysfim. Dtin. col. 187, describing this expedition,] andtumen west along the 
north coast of Fite, 'he shipping beiug diui stationed in the river and firth of 
Tay. Macbeth sqipears to have retreated before them to the north p^rt of the 
kingdom, where, probably, his interest was strongi-st. D. Micpherson. 

L. .'^08.] This appears to be historic tnith. But Boyse thought it did j.ot make 
SO good a story, as that Macbedi should be slain by Macduff^ whom he therefore 
VOL. VII. A a 
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Dus Makbeth slwe hai ban 
In-to be Wode of Lunfanan : 400 

And bis Uewyd hai strak off hare ; 
And hat wytb hame fri bine hai bare 
Til Kynkardyni quhare be Kyng 
Tylle bare gayne-come made bydyng. 
Of bat slawchter ar hire wers 405 

In Latjme wryttyne to rehers ; 

Rex Macabeda decern Scotie Septemquc fit annU, 
In cujus regno fertile temfnu erat : y 

Hum in Lunfanan truncavit morte crudeli 
Duncani natu*, nomine Maicolimut* 410 

Prom the non-appearance of Banquo in this ancient and au- 
tbentick Chronicle, it is evident that bis character, and conse- 
quently that of Fleance, were the fictions of Hector Boece, who 
seems to have been more ambitious of furnishing picturesque in- 
cidents for the use of playwrights, than of exhibiting sober facts 
on which historians could rely. The phantoms of a dream,* in 
the present instance, he has embodied, and , 

•« — — gives to airy nothing 
** A local habitation and a name." 

Nor is he solicitous only to reinforce creation. In thinning the 
ranks of it be is equally expert ; for as often as lavish slaughters 
are necessary to his purpose, he has unscrupulously supplied 
them from his own imagination. ** I laud him," however, •• I 
praise him," (as Falstaff says) for the tragedy of Macbeth, per- 
haps, might not have been so successfully raised out of the less 
dramaticlE materials of bis predecessor Wyntown. The want of 
such an essential agent as Banquo, indeed, could scarce have 
operated more disadvantageous^ in respect to Shakspeare, than 
it certainly has in regard to the royal object of his flattery ; for, 
henceforward, what prop can be found for the pretended ances- 
try of James the First ? or what plea for Isaac Wake's most 
courtly deduction from the supposed prophecy of the Weird Sis- 
ters ? •• Vatioinii veritatem rerum eventus comprobavit; Banquo- 
nis enim e stirpe potentissimus Jacobus oriundus." SeeHexPid- 
toniqus, &c. 1605. Steevens. 

works up to a proper temper of revenge* by previonsly sending Ifocbedi to mw. 
der his wife and children. All thu has a very fine effect in romance* or vpon the 
stage. D, Macphersm, 

* Lord Hailes>on the contrary* in a note on his Annahi^Scttland, VoL 1, p. 9ji 
charges Buchanan with having softened the appearance of the Witches into a 
dream of the same tendency; whereas he has only broaeht this story back t» 
the probability of its origiiial* as related by Wyntown. Steevent, 
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KING JOHN. 

TSE troublesome JReign of King yohn was written in two parts, 
by W. Shakspeare and W. Rowley, and printed 1611. But the 
present play is entirely difierent, and infinitely superior to iL 

Pope. 

The edition of 1611 has no mention of Rowley, nor in the ac- 
count of Rowley's works is any mention made of his conjunction 
with Shakspeare in any play. King yohn was reprinted, in two 
parts, in 1622. The first edition that I have found of this play, 
in its present form, is that of 1623, in folio. The edition of 1591 
I have not seen, yohtuon. 

Dr. Johnson mistakes, when he says there is no mention, in 
Rowley's works, of any conjunction with Shakspeare. The Birth 
{f Merlin is ascribed to them jointly, though I cannot believe 
Shakspeare had any thing to do with it Mr. Capell is equally 
mistaken, when he says (Pref. p. 15) that Rowley is called his 
partner in the title-page of The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 

There must have been some tradition, however erroneous, 
upon which Mr. Pope's account was founded. I make no doubt 
that Rowley wrote the first King yohn; and, when Shakspeare's 
play was called for, and could not be procured from the players, 
a piratical bookseller reprinted the old one, with W. Sh, in the 
title-page. Farmxr. 

The elder play of Kinp yohn was first published in 1591. Shak- 
speare has preserved tne greatest part of the conduct of it, as 
well as some of the lines. A few of those I have pointed out, 
and others I have omitted as undeserving notice. The number 
of quotations from Horace, and similar scraps of learning scat- 
tered over this motley piece, ascertain it to have been the work 
of a scholar. It contains likewise a quantity of rhyming Latin, 
and ballad-metre ; and in a scene where the Bastard is represent- 
ed as plundering a monastery, there are strokes of humour, which 
seem, from their particular turn, to have been most evidently pro- 
duced by another hand than that of our author. 

Of this historical drama there is a subsequent edition in 1611, 
printed for John Helme, whose name appears before none of the 
genuine pieces of Shakspeare. I admitted this play some years 
ag^ as our author's own, among the twenty which I published 
from the old editions ; but a more careful perusal of it, and a fur- 
ther conviction of his custom of borrowing plots, sentiments. Sic. 
disposes me to recede from that opinion. Steevens. 

A play entitled The troublesome Raigne of yohn King of Eng' 
land, in two parts, was printed in 1591, without the writer's name. 
It was written, I believe, either by Robert Greene, or George 
Peele ; and certainly preceded this of our author. Mr. Pope, 
who is very inaccurate in matters of this kind, says that the. for- 
mer was printed in 1611, as written by W. Shakspeare and W. 
Rowley. But this is not true. In the second edition of this old 
play, in 1611, the letters W. Sh. were put into the title-page to 
deceive the purchaser, and to lead him to suppose the piece was 
Shakspeare's play, which, at that time, was not published. 

Malone. 
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Though this play have the title of The Life and Death of King 
yohn, yet the action of it begins at tlie thirty-fourth year of his 
ufe, and takes in only some transactions of his reign to the time 
of his demise, being an interval of about seventeen years. 

Theobald. 

Hall, HoCnshed, Stowe, &c. are closely followed, not only in 
the conduct, but sometimes in the very expressions, throughout 
the following historical dramas, v^z. Macbeth, this play, Richard 
11, Henry IV, two parts, Henry V, Henry F/, three parts. Rich" 
ard III, and Henry VIIL 

*♦ A booke called The Historic of Lord Faulconbridge, bastard Son 
to Richard Cordelion,^ was entered at Stationers' Hall, Nov. 29, 
1614; but I have never met with it, and therefore know not 
whether it was the old black letter history, or a play upon the 
same subject. For the original King yohn, see Six old Plays on 
vohich Shakspeare founded, &c. published by S. Leacroft, Charing- 
cross. Steevens. 

The Hiitorie of Lord Faulconbridge, &c. is a prose narrative, in 
bl. 1. The earliest edition that I have seen of it was printed in 
1616. 

A book entitled Richard Cur de Lion was entered on the Sta- 
tioner* Books in 1558. 

A play Qalled The Funeral tf Richard Cordelion, was written by 
Robert Wilson, Henry Chettle, Anthony Mundy, and Michael 
DraytoDy and first exhibited in the year 1598. Malone, 
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PERSONS REPRESENTED. 



King Johtii 

Prince Henry, his son ; aftervoarda king Henry IH. 

Arthur, duke of Bretagne, son of Geffrey, late duke of 
Bretagnei the elder brother of king John. 

William Mareshall, earl of Pembroke. 

Geffrey Fitz-Peter, ear/ ^ Essex, chief justiciary q/* Eng- 
land. 

William Longsword, earl of Salisbury.* 

Robert Bigot, earl of Norfolk. 

Hubert de Burgh, chamberlain to the king, 

Robert Faulconbridge, son of sir Robert Faulconbridge: 

Philip Faulconbridge, /Us half-brother^ bastard son to kin^ 
Richard the First. 

James Gurney, servant to lady Faulconbridge. 

Peter of Pomfret, a /irq/ihet, 

Philip, king of France. 

Lewis, the dau/ihin. 

Arch-duke o/* Austria. 

Cardinal Pandulph, the ttofie*s legate. 

Melun, a French lord, 

Chatillon, ambassador from France to king John. 

Elinor, the widow of king Henry H, and mother of king 

John. 
Constance, mother to Arthur. 
Blanch, daughter to Alphonso, king of Castile, and niece 

to king John. 
Lady Faulconbridge, mother to the bastardy and Robert 

Faulconbridge. 

Lordsy ladies^ citizens ^ Angiers, sheriffs heralds^ officers^ 
soldiers y messengers^ and other Attendants. 

SCENE, 
Sometimes in England, and sometimes in France. 

* — SalitburyJ] Son to King Henry 11, by Resamond Clif- 
ibrd. Steertru. 
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ACT I SCENE L 

Northampton. A Room of State in the Palace. 

Mttter King John, Queen Elinor, Pembroke, EssEXy 
Salisbury, and Others^ with Chatillon. 

JT. John, Now, say, Chatillon, what would France 
with us? 

Chat, Thus, after greeting, speaks the king of France, 
In my behaviour,^ to the majesty, 
The borrow'd majesty of England here. 

EH. A strange beginning; — ^borrow'd majesty ! 

K, John, Silence, good mother; hear the embassy. 

Chat, Philip of France, in right and true behalf 
Of thy deceased brother Geffrey's son, 
Arthur Plantagenet, lays most lawful claim 
To this fair island, and the territories; 
To Ireland, Poictiers, Anjou, Touraine, Maine: 

1 In my behaviour,'] The word hehaviour seems here to have a 
signification that I have neyer found in any other author. TVie 
king (fiance, says the envoy, thut speait in my behaviour to the 
majetty of England; that is, the King of France speaks in the 
character which I here assum^. I once thought that these two 
lines, in my behaviour^ &c. had been uttered by the ambassador, 
as a part of his master's message, and that behaviour had meant 
the conduct of the King of France towards the King of England; 
but the ambassador's speech, as continued after the interruption^ 
will not admit this meanin?. yohnton. 

In my behaviour means, m the manner that Inon do. 

M, Maton, 

In my behaviour means, I think, in the words and action that 
I am now going to use. So, in the fifth Act of this play, the 
Bastard says to the French king — 

" — ^ Now hear our English king, 

'* For thus his royalty doth speak in me.** Mcdcne, 
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Desiring thee to lay aside the sword^ 
"Which sways usurpingly these several titles; 
And put the same into young Arthur's hand, 
Thy nephew, and right royal sovereign. 

JT. John, What follows, if we disallow of this? 

Chat, The proud control* of fierce and bloody war. 
To enforce these rights so forcibly withheld. 

JT. John, Here have we war for war, and blood for 
blood, 
Controlment for controlment: so answer France.^ 

Chat, Then take my king's defiance from my mouthy 
The furthest limit of my embassy. 

K, John, Bear mine to him, and so depart in peace: 
Be thou as lightning^ in the eyes of France ; ^ 

s .— coivtrd — ] Oppositionh fix>m controller, yohtuon, 
I think it rather means cotutraint or compuUion. So, in the se- 
cond Act of King Htnry F, when £xeter demands of the King of 
France the surrender of his crown, and the King answers—** Or 
else what follows ?'* £xeter replies: 

" Bloody connrainti for ii you hide the crown 
*• Even in your hearts, there will he rake for it** 
The passages are exactly similar. M. Mason. 

3 Mere have we war /or war, and blood /or blood, 
. Controlment for controlment.' &c.] King John's reception <^ 
Chatillon not a little lesembles that which Andrea meets with 
from the King of Portugal, in the first part of ^onimo, &c. 
1605: "And. Thou shalt pay tribute, Portugal, with blood. — 
"BaL Tribute /or tribute tYi^m und /oet /or foe*, 
« And. — I bid you sudden wars.** Steevent, 

. ^ Be thou eu lightning — ] The similie does not suit well : the 
lightning, indeed, appears before the thunder is heard, but the 
lightning is destructive, and the thunder innocent. yohn»on. 

The idlusion may, notwithstanding, be very proper, so far as 
Shakspeare had applied it, i. e. merely the evtiftnes* of the light" 
ning, and its preceding and foretelling the thunshr. But there is 
some reason to believe that thunder was not thought to be sumo- 
cent in our author's time, as we elsewhere learn from himself.— 
See King Lear, Act III, sc ii, Antony and Clecfatra, Act II, sc. 
V, yulius C4isar, Act I, sc. iii, and still more aecisively in Mea* 
9ure/or Measure, Act II, sc. ii. This old superstition is still 
prevalent in many parts of the country. Ritson. 

King John does not allude to the destructive powers either of 
thunder or lightning ; he ovXj means to say that Chatillon shall 
appear to the eyes of the French like lightning, which shows 
that thunder is approaching: and the thunder he alludes to is 
that of his cannon. Johnson also forgets^ that thougb^ philoio- 
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For ere thou canst report I will be there, 

The thunder of my cannon shall be heard: 

So, hence! Be thou the trumpet of our wrath, . 

And* sullen presage' of your own decay.— Si4^Uleiu 

An honourable conduct let him have :— 

Pembroke, look to 't: Farewel, Chatillon. 

[Exeunt Chat, and Pem. 

Eli, What now, my son? have I not ever said, 
How that ambitious Constance would not cease. 
Till she bad kindled France, and all the world, 
Upon the right and party of her son? 
This might have been prevented, and made whole, 
*With very easy arguments of love; 
Which now the manage^ of two kingdoms must 
With fearful bloody issue arbitrate. 

K, John, Our strong possession, and our right, for us. 

EH, Your strong possession, much more than your 
right; 
Or else it must go wrong with you^ and m«: 
So much my conscience whispers in your ear; 
Which none but keaven, smd you, and I, shall hear» 

phicaQy speaking, the destructive jpower is in the lightning* it 
has generally, in poetry, been attributed to the thunder. So, 
Lear Bay»: 

<< You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 
** Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunder-bolts, 
*« Singe my white head !" J/. Mcuon, 

' — sullen presage — ] By the epithet tullen, which cannot be 
applied to a trumpet, it is plain that our author's imagination 
had now suggested a new idea. It is as if he had said, be a 
trumpet to alarm with our invasion, be a bird of ill omen to croak 
out the prognostick of your own ruin, yohnaon. 

I do not see why the epithet mllen may not be applied to a 
trumpet, with as much propriety as to a bell. In our author's 
Kin^ Henry IV, P. II, we find— 

" Sounds ever after as a sullen bell — ." Malone. 

That here are two ideas is evident; but the second of them 
has not been luckily explained. The sullen presage of your own de* 
cay, means, the dismal passing bell, that announces your ovsn ap-^ 
proaching dissolution. Steevens. 

6 — - the manage — ] i.e. conduct, administration. So, in K, 
Richard II: 

<* ■ for the rebels 

" Expedient manage must be made, my liege.** Steevens, 
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286 KING JOHN. 

Mnter the Sheriff qf Northamptonshire, who nvhufierM 

£SS£X.7 

Essex, My liege, hexe is the strangest controversy^ 
Come from the country to be judg'd by you, 
That e*er I heard: Shall I produce th6 men? - 

K. John, Let them approach.-— [Exit Sheriff. 

Our abbies, and our priories, shall pay 
Re^erUer Sheriff, with Robert Faulconbridge, and 

Philip, his bastard Brother,^ 
This expedition's charge.— What men are you? 

Bast, Your faithful subject 1, a gentleman, 
Bom in Northamptonshire ; and eldest son, 
As I suppose, to Robert Faulconbridge ; 
A soldier, by the honour-giving hand 
Of Coeur-de-lion knighted in the field. 

X, John, What art thou? 

Bod. The son and heir to that same Faulconbridge. 

^ ^ Enter the Sheriff of Northamptonshire, 8tc.] This stage direc- 
tion I have taken rrom the old quarto. Steepens 

■ — and Ph'ilip, hi* Sastard Brother. li Though Shakspeare 
adopted this character of Philip Faulconbridge from the old play, 
it is not improper to mention that it is compounded of two distinct 
personages. 

Matthew Paris says : << Sub illius temporis curriculo, Falcasius 
de BrcntCy Neusteriensis, et spurius ex parte matris, atque Bas- 
tardus, qui in vili jumento manticato ad Regis paulo ante cUen- 
telam descenderat,'* &c. 

^ Matthew Paris, in his Hittory of the Monks of St, Albans, calls 
him FcUce, but in his General History, Falcasius de Brente, as 
above. 

Holinshed says that « Richard I, had a natural son named Phi- 
lip, who in the year following, killed the Viscount De Limoges, 
to revenge the death of his fiither. Steevens. 

Perhaps the following passage in the continuation of Harding^s 
Chronicle, 1543, fol. 24, b. ad ann. 1472, induced the author of 
the old play to affix the name of Faulconbridge to King Richard's 
natural son, who is only mentioned in our histories by the name 
of 'Philip: " — one Faulconbridge, therle of Kent, his bastarde, a 
stoute-harted man." 

Who the mother of Philip was is not ascertained. It is said 
that she was a la^y of Poictou, and that King Richard bestowed 
upon her son a lordship in that province. 

In expanding the character of the Bastard, Shakspeare seems 
to have proceeded on the following slight hint in the original play t 

«* Next them, a bastard of the king's deceas'd, 
^ **A hardie viild^head, rough, and venturous.*^ Malone, 
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KING JOHN. 587 

JT. John, Is that the eldef , and art thou the heir ? 
You came not of one mother then^ it seems. 

Bast, Most certain of one mother, mighty king, 
That is Veil known; and, as I think, one father: 
Buti for the certain knowledge of that truth, 
I put you o*er to heaven, and to my mother; 
Of that I doubt, as all men's children may.* 

JS,ti, Out on thee, rude man! thou do&t shame thy 
mother. 
And wound her honour with this diffidence. 

Baat. I, madam? no, I have no reason -for it; 
That is my brother's plea, and none of mine; 
The which if he can prove, 'a pops me out 
At least from fair five hundred pound a year: 
Heaven guard my mother's honour, and my land! 

jr. John, A good blunt fellow:— Why, being younger 
bom, 
Doth he lay claim to thine inheritance ? 

Bast. I know not why, except to get the land. 
But once he slander'd me with bastardy: 
But whe'r* I be as true begot, or no, 
That still I lay upon my mother's head; 
But, that I am as well begot, my liege, 
(Fair fall the bones that took the pains for me !) 
Compare our faces, and be judge yourself. 
If old sir Robert did beget us both, 
And were our father, and this son like him ;— * 

old sir Robert, father, on my knee 

1 give heaven thanks, I was not like to thee. 

• But, for the dMain kno'wledge of that truth, 
I put you o^er to heaven, and to my mothers 
Of that I doubt, m all men's children mtty,"] The resemblance 
between this sentiment, and that of Telemachus, in the first 
Book of the Odyttey, is apparent. The passage is thus translated 
by Chapman: 

** My mother, certaine, says I am his sonnej 
** I know not ; nor was ever simple knowne, 
** By any child, the sure truth of his sire." 
Mr. Pope has observed, that the like sentiment is found in 
Euripidet, Menander, and Aristotle. Shakspeare expressed the 
same doubt in several of his other plays. Steevens, 

1 But whe'r — ] Whe'r for whether. So, in The Comedy ofEr^ 
rors.' 

** Cogd sir, say w Vr you 11 answer me, or no.** Steevens. 
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38S iING JOHN, 

K, John, Why, wha,t a madcap hath heaven lent us 
here ! ^ 

EU. He hath a trick of Coeur^le-lion's facp,* 
The accent of his totigue afPecteth him: 
Do you not read some tokens of my son 
In the large composition of this man \ 

K, John. Mine eye hath well examined his parts, 
And finds them perfect Richard.— Sirrah, speak, • 
What doth move you to claim your brother's land? 

Bast, Because he hath a half-face, like my father; 
With that half-face^ would he have all my land: 

a Se hath a trick of Caur^-li(m*s face^l The tricky or trieiing, 
is the same as the tracing of a drawing, meaning that pecu- 
liarity of face which may be sufficiently shown by the slightest 
.outline. 

The following passage, in Ben Jonson's Every Man out of hu 
Humour, proves the phrase to be borrowed from delineation : 

«— You can blazon the rest, Signior? 

« O ay, I have it in writing here o' purpose ; it cost me two 
shillings the tricking** 

So again, in Cynthic^t Revels : 

« — - the parish-buckets with his name at length trici^d upon 
them." Stetvens. 

By a tricky in this place, is meant some peculiarity of look or 
motion. So Helen, in Ml*9 Well that End* Well, says, speaking 
of Bertram— 

«* — 'Twas pretty, though a plague, 
" To see him every hour; to sit and cb*aw 
" His arched brows, &c. 
** In our heart's table ; heart too capable 
** Of every line and trick of his sweet favour.** 
And Gloster, \ri King Lear, says — 

" The trick of that voice I do well remember.** M. Mcuon. 

3 With that half-face — ] The old copy — ^with half that face. 
But why with half that face ? There is no question but the poet 
wrote, as I have restored the text : With that half-face — . Mr. 
Pope, perhaps, will be angry with me for discovering an anach- 
ronism of our poet's in the next line, where he alludes to a coin 
not struck till the year 1504, in the reign of Kin? Heni^v VII, 
viz. a g^oat, which, as well as the half groat, bore but half faces 
impressed. Vide Stowe's Survey of London, p. 47, Holinshed, 
Camden's Remains, &c. The poet sneers at the meagre sharp 
visage of the elder brother, by comparing him to a silver groat, 
that bore the king's face in profile, so showed but half the face : 
the groats of all our Kings of England, and indeed all their otJier 
coins of silver, one or two only excepted, had a full face crown- 
ed ; till Henry VII, at the time above mentioned, coined groats 
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SING JOHN. 289 

A half-faced grpat five thundred pound a year! 

Rob. My grs^cious. liege, i^heo that my £»ther liv'd, 
Your brother did employ my father much;— 

Boat. Well, sir, 'by this you cannot get my land; 
Your tale inusjt be, how he employ'd my mother. 

Rob. Andionce despatqh'd him in.an.embfu»sy 
To Germany, there, with •the en^peror, - 
To treat of thigh affairs touching that time: 
The advantage of his absence took the king, 
And in the .mean time sojourn'd at my father's; 
Where how he did prevail, I shan[>e,to speak: 
Buttti^Uth is truth ; large lengths of sqas and chores 
Between my 'father and my mother lay,* 
(As I ihave.heai'd my father spe^k bimsqlf ) 
Whea this same justy gen^eman w^s got. 
Upon Ijifi death-bed he by will bequeathed 
His lands to me.; and took it, on his death,^ 
That this, my mother's son, was none of .his: 

and half-groats, as also some shillings, with half faces, i.e. faces 
in profile, as. all dot coin has now. The fast ^oats of K. Henry 
VIII, were like tjliose of his father; thopgh afterwards be re- 
tQTBedtoxthe.broiad&Q^ again. These groats, with the impres- 
sion in profile, are undoubtedly here alluded to : tliough, as I 
said, the poet is knowingly guilty of an anachronism in it : ibr, in 
the time of King John, there were no groats at all; they being 
first, as far as appears, coined in the i^gn of K. £dward.ill. 

Theobald. 
The same contemptuous allusion occurs in The Downfall of 
^obfrt :^arl qf Huntington^ 1601: 

•* You balf-fac'd groat, you thick-cheekM chitty-face.'* 
,Ag^, in Histrmna^tixy 16^0: 

" Whilst .1 behold yon half-fac^d ipinion." Steevens. 
-* ■* Jorge lengths of seas flfvd shores 
Between my father and my mother, lay^ This U Homeric* i^i^d 
.is.thtts.rendere<i by Chapman, in the first Iliad: 

*• -1 — ■ hiUs enow, and farre-resounding seas 
" Powre^ut their shades and deepes between. -*-" 
Again, in Ovid, De Tristibus, IV, vii, 21 : 

*• Innumeri montes inter me teque, vioque 

« Fluminaqqe et campi, nee freta pauca, jacent." 

Stee>oens. . 
'—-took it, >an his deaths"] i. e. entertained it as his fixed 
opinion, .when he was dying. So, in 'Hamlet: 
*< ■ rthis, I takeitj 
«*"Is the nudn motive of our |»eparation." Steevens. 

VOL. VII. B b 
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290 KING JOHN. 

And, if he were, he came into the world 
Full fourteen weeks before the course of time. 
Then, good my liege, let me have what is mine^ 
My father's land, as was my father's will. 

K, John, Sirrah, your brother is legitimate; 
Your father's wife did after wedTock bear him: 
And, if she did play false, the fault was hers ; 
Which fault lies on the hazards of all husbands 
That marry wives. Tell me, how if my brother, 
Who, as you say, took pains to get this son, 
Had of your father claim'd this son for his? 
In sooth, good friend, your father might have kept 
This calf, bred from his cow, from all the world;* 
In sooth, he might: then, if he wtre my brother's, 
My brother might not claim him; nor your father, 
Being none of his, refuse him : This concludes,'-—* 
My mother's son did get your father's heir; 
Your father's heir must have your father's land. 

Rob. Shall then my father's will be of no force, 
To dispossess that child which is not his? 

Bast, Of no more force to dispossess me, sir. 
Than was his will to get me, as I think. 

£li. Whether hadst thou rather, — be a Faulconbridge^ 
Andilike thy brother, to enjoy thy land; 
Or the reputed son of Coeur-de-lion, 
Lord of thy presence, and no land beside?* 

* — your father might have kept 

This calf, bred from his cow, from all the world/] The deci- 
sioB of King John coincides with that of Menie, the Indian law- 
giver: " Should a bull beget a hundred calves on covis not owned 
by his master, those calves belong solely to the proprietors of the 
cows.** See The Hindu Laws, &c. translated by Sir W. Jones, 
London edit, p. 251. Steevens. 

7 This concludes,'] This is a decisive argument. As your father, 
if he liked him, could not have been forced to resign him, so not 
liking him, he is not at liberty to reject him. ' yohnson. 

• Lord of thy prestncCi and no land beside ?] Lord of thy presence 
can signify only master of thyself, and it is a strange expression 
to signify even that. However, that he might be, without part- 
ing with his land. We should read— Xor^ of the presence, i. e. 
pnnce of the blood. Warburton. 

Lord of thy presence, and no land beside?] Lord of thy presence 
means, master of that dignity and g^randeur of appearance that 
inay sufficiently distinguish Uieo> fi^si the vulgar, without the 
help of fortune. 
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£a9t, Madani) an if my brother had my shape^ 
And I had his, sir Robert his, like him;* 
And if my legs were two such riding-rods. 
My arms such eel-skins stuff 'd; my face so thin, 
That in mine ear I durst not stick a rose. 
Lest men should say. Look, where three-farthings goes !^ 

X^ord cf his pretence apparently signifies, great in his avon terton, 
and is used in this sense by King John in one of the foUowing 
scenes, yohnson. 

9 And I h.id his, sir Robert his, like him;'] This is obscure and 
ill expressed. The meaning is — If I had his shape, sir Roberts 
•'^as he has. 

Sir Robert his, for Sir Rober^Sj is agreeable to the practice of 
that time, when the *s added to the nominative was believed, I 
think erroneously, to be a contraction of Am. So, Donne: 
*• — Who now lives to age, 
** Fit to be caird Methusalem his page V* Johnson. 

This ought to be printed : 

I sir Robert his. Hie him. 
HiSf according to a mistaken notion formerly received, being the 
sign of the genitive case. As the text before stood there was a 
double genitive. Mahne. 

* — — my face so thin. 
That in mine ear I durst not stick a rose, , 
Lest men should say, Lobk, %»here three-&rthings goes/"] In this 
▼ery obscure passage our poet is anticipating the date of another 
coin ; humorously to rally a thin face, eclipsed, as it were, by a 
full blown rose. We must observe, to explain this allusion, that 
Queen Elizabeth was the first, and indeed the only prince, who 
coined in England three-half-pence, and three-farthing pieces.-^ 
She coined shillings, six-pences, groats, three-pences, two-pences, 
three-half-pence, pence, three-farthings, and half-pence ; and all 
these pieces had her head, and were alternately with the rose be- 
hindi and without the rose. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald has not mentioned a material circumstance re- 
lative to these three-farthing pieces, on which the propriety of 
the allusion in some measure depends ; viz. that they were made 
of silver, and consequently extremely tA/n. From their thinness 
they were very liable to be cracked. Hence Ben Jonson, in his 
E'oery Man in his Humour^ says, <* He values me at a cracked 
three-farthings. Malone. 

So, in The Shoemaker's Holiday, &c. 1610: 
*'-^— Here's a three-penny piece for thy tidings.*' 
*' Firk. 'Tis but three-half-pence I think : yes, 'tis three-pence ; 
I smell the rote.^* Steevens. 

The sticking roses about them was then all the court-fashion, 
as appears from this passage of the Confession Catholique du S. de 
Sancy, L. II, c i: " Je luy ay appris k mettre des roses par tous 
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29S KING JOHN; 

And, to his shape, were heir to all t^is land,' 
'Would I might never stir from off this place^ 
I *d give it every foot to have this face; 
I would not be sir Nob in any case.^ 



les coins,''* i. e. in every place about him, says the speaker, of ofte 
to whom he had taught all the court-fashions. Warburton, 

The roses stuck in the car wefe, I believe, only r^ses cotnpofled 
of ribbands. In Marston's- What you nvUi^ is the following passage : 
'< Dupatzo the elder brother, the fool, he that bought the hM^ 
penny ribband, wearing it in his ear," &c. Again; in £'dety Man 
<ntt of his Humour: " — This ribband in my ear, or so." AgaiA;. 
in Love and Honour, by Sir W. D*Avenant, 1649; 

**• A lock on the left side, so rarely hung 

« With ribbanding,'' Sec. 

1 think I remember, among Vandyck's pictures ki the Duke 
of Qtieensbury's collection at Ambrosbury, to have, seen one, 
with tlie lock nearest the ear ornamented with ribbands- which 
terminate in roses; and Burton, in his Jnatwky oj MeianoHtffy^ 
says, <* that it was once the ft^ion to stick tt^flamer^ in the 
tfVir.** 

At Kirtling, (vulgarly pronounced— CVz<i<z^tf) in Cfttnbftidge^ 
shire, the magnificent residence of the first Lord North, ther^ 
is a juvenile portrait, (supposed to be of Queen Elizabeth) with 
a red rose sticking in her earP Steevens. 

MaTstoft, m his Satires, 1598, aUudeS'tothis fai^oivaafiaitas« 
-tical: 

" Ribbanded eares, Grenada nether-stocks'." 
And from the epigrams of Sir John Davies, printed at Middle^ 
burgh, about 1598, it appears that some men of gallantry, in our 
author's time, suflfered their ears to be bored, aftdwore Uieir 
mistress's silken shoe-strings in them. Malone. 

2 And to his shape, were heir to all this land,"] There is no noun 
to which vsere can belong, unless the personal pronoun in the last 
line but one be understood here. I suspect that our author 
WTote — 

And though his shape toere heir to all this land. 
Thus the sentience proceeds in one uniform tenour. Madaniy an 
if iny brother had my shape, and I had his — and if m.y legs vsere^ 
&c. — and .thougli his shape were heir, &c. I loould give — . Af alone. 
The old reading is the true one. " To his shape" means, in 
addition to it. So, in Troilus and Cressida.- 

" The Greeks are strong, and skilful to their streng^, 
" Fierce to their skill, and fo their fierceness valiant.** 
Mr. M. Mason, however, Would transpose the words his and 
this.' 

And to this shape were heir to all his tafid. 
By this shape, says he, Faulconbrhige means, the shape he 
had been just describing. Steevens, 
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£&. I like^hee well; Wilt thou forsake thy fortune, 
Bequeath thy land to him, and follow me? 
I am a soldier, and now bound to France. 

£a8t. Brother, take you my land, I '11 take my chance : 
Your face hath got five hundred pounds a year; 
Yet sell your face for five pence, and 'tis dear.— 
Madam, I '11 follow you unto the death.* 

JS/e. Nay, I would have you go before me thither. 

£{i8t, Ourcountry manners give our betters way. 

JT. John. What is thy name? 

Baat. Philip, my liege ; so is my name begun ; 
Philip, good old sir Robert's wife's eldest son. 

JST. Jokn, From henceforth bear his name whose form 
thou bear'st: 
Kneel thou down Philip, but arise more great;* 
Arise sir Richard, and Plantagenet.* 

Bast, Brother, by the mother's side, give me your 
hand; 
My father gave me honour, yours gave la&d:— 
Now blessed be the hour, by night or day, 
When I was got, sir Robert was away. 

EH, The very spirit of Plantagenet! — 
I am thy grandame, Richard; call me so. 

S I would not be sir Nob — ] Sir iTob is used contemptuously for 
Sir Robert. The old copy reads — It vsould not be — . The cor- 
rection was made by the editor of the second folio. I am not 
sure that it is necessary. Malone. 

4 — ^-^ unto the death.'] This expression (a Gallicism,— <i la 
w.ori) is common among our ancient writers. Steevens. 

5 — but arise more great A The old copy reads only — rise. 
Mr. Malone concieives this to be the true reading, and that more 
is here used as a dissyllable. I do nojt suppress this opinion^ 
though I cannot concur in it. Steevens. 

Arise sir Richard, and Plantagenet] It is a common opinion, 
that Plantagenet was the surname of the royal house of England, 
from the time of King Henry II, but it is, as Camden observes, 
in his Hemlines, 1614, a popular mistake. Plantagpenet was not 
ft' family name, but a nick-name, by which a grandson of Geffrey, 
the first Earl of Anjou, was distinguished, from his wearing a 
broont'Stalk in his bonnet. But this name was never borne either 
by the first Earl of Anjou or by K. Henry II, the son of that Earl 
by the Empress Maude ; he being always called Henry Fitz-Em" 
press; his son Richard Cttur-de-Lion! and the prince who is exhi- 
bited in the play before us, John sans-terre, or lack-land. Malone. 
B bs 
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Bait. Madfttii, by ehdiKfe^ but tm, ^' truth: What 
though?^ 
Something about, a little from the right,* 

In at the window, or else o'ei'the hatch i* 
Who dares not stir by day, must walk by night; 

And have is have, howeVdr men d«i catdh i 
Near or far off, well won is still well shot; 
And I am I, howe'er i was begot. 

K. Johfi, Go, Faulconbridge; now hast thou thy de^re, 
A landless knight makes thee a landed '»quire.-*- 
Come^ madam, and come) Richard ; We must speed 
For France, for France; for it is more than need. 

Buat. Brother j adieu; Good fortune come to thee ! 
For thou wast got i' the way of honesty. 

[ExeUni lill 6Ui the Bast^ 
A foot of honour' better than I Was; 
But maHy a many foot of land the word6. 

^ Madam, by chance, but not by truth: nohat though f] X am yoxtip 
grandson, madain^ by chance^ but not by hontity s-^ythsX then? 

yohtuok, 

8 Something about, a little front the rights &c.] This speech, 
composed of allusive and proverbial sentences, is obscure. lafn^ 
says the sprightly knight, your gramUon, a little irregularly, but 
every man cannot get what he wishes the legal way. He that 
dares notgoahout bis designs Ity day, must maie his motions in the 
night/ he, to whom the door is shut, must climb the vtindow, or 
leap the hatch. This, however, shall not depress me; for the 
world never inquires how any man got what he is known to pos- 
sess, but allows that to haw is to have, however it was caught^ 
knd that he vjho noins, shot well, whatever was his. skill, wheUier 
the arrow fell near the mark, otfdr off it Johnson, 

» In at the window, &C.1 These expressions ttiean, to b^ bom 
dut of wedlock. So, in ne Family of Love, 1608 1 «* Woe worth 
the time that ever I gave suck to a child that came in at the wift- 
cforo."' So, in Northviord Boe, by Decker and Webster, 160ft 
" — kindred that comes in o'er the hatch, and sailing to Westmln- 
ster^" &t. Such another phrase occurs in Any Thing for a quiH 
Lifhc "i-*r-then you keep children in the name of your owiij 
which she suspects eame not in at the right door.''* Again, in Tfi 
Witches of Lancashire^ by Hey wood and Broome, 1634: «* — U 
appears then by your discourse that you tan^ in at the windam.** 
^^** I would not have you think t scorn my grannam^s cat to leflp 
Mwf the hatch;** A^n : « •^ to edeape the dogs hath leaped cm 
at a 'mindovt.*' — <* 'Tis thOitght you came into the %»orld ik^ wtf,'^ 
1»ecause you $ax a bastard." Steevens. 
» A foot (f honour — ] A step, an fiae. SMtmon* 
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Well, n6w oui I make any Joui a ladfs^-^^ 
Good den,* air Bickardy^-^Ood-^'merctfj^ fiUoiOi*^ 
And if his name be George, 1 'U call him Peter t 
For neW'^macle honour doth forget men's names; 
* 'Tis too respective, and too sociable, 
For your conversion.^ Now your traveller/— 

* Good flfen,] i. t. ft good evening. So, in i7omm ohdjutkt: 

*' God ye goad den, fair gentlewoman." Steeoent, 
' — - nr RUhardtl Thus the old copy, and rightly. In Act 
IV, Salisbury calls him Sir Richard, and the King has juft 
knighted him by that name. The modem editors arbitrarily 
read Sir Robert. Faulconbridge is now entertaining himself with 
ideas of gi'eathess, suggested by his recent knighthood. — Good 
den, #!> Richard, he supposes to be the salutation of a vassal, 
God-a-mercy, felloe, his ovvn supercilious reply to it. Steeven*. 
* '77* too respective, and too Mociable - 
Foryatr conversion.] Respective is respectful, formal* So, in 
T7te Case is altered, by Ben Jonson, 1609: ** I pray you, sir; you 
are too respective in good faith.*' Again, in the old comedy called 
JCckaeltnas 7Vn», 1607: "Seem respective, to make his pride 
•well like a toad with dew." Again, in The Merchant of Feniset 
AttV: 

« Yoa shall have been restective,'" &c. 
Again, in Chapman's version ot the eleventh Iliad.- 
w ■ ■■ his honourable blood 
*« Was struck with a respective shame ; — " 
For 3^ur conversion is the reading of the old copy, and may be 
light. It seems to mean, his late change of condition from a 
fHnvftte gentleman to a knight. Steevena. 

Mr. Pope) without necessity, reads — fior your conversing. Our 
author has fa«re, 1 think, used a license of phraseology that he 
4»ften takes. The Bastard has just said, that *< new-made honour 
doth forget men's names ;" and he proceeds as if he had said, 
*< — does not remember men's names." To remember the name cf 
an inferior, he adds, has too much of the respect which is paid to 
vup^riors, and of the social and friendly familiarity of equals, for 
your conversion, — ^for your present condition, now converted from 
the situation of a common man to the rank of a knight. Mahne. 
' — Ifiyvo your traveller,] It is said, in Jll V Well that Ends 
Well, that ** a travdler is a good thing after dinner." In that age 
of newly excited curiosity, one of the entertainments at great ta- 
bles seems to have been ^e diiNxnirse of a traveller, yohnean* 

So, in The partyng (f Fimdes, a Copy of Verses subjoined to 
Tho. Churchyard's Praise and Reporte of Maister Mattyne iW- 
tmshtf^k f'oyage to Meta Incognita, &c. 1578: 
«« , I . . h. and all the parish throw 
*< At church or market, in some 8ort» will talke of travUsa^ 
aow." Steemns. 
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He and his tooth-pick^ at my worship's mess;^ 
And when my knightly stomach is sufiicMy 
Why then I suck my teeth, and catechise 
My picked man of countries:^'-'— —My dear mr^ 



* Se and hU tooth-pick — ] It has been already remarked, that 
to pick the tooth, and wear ^piqued beard, were, in that time, marks 
Ola man's affecting foreign fashions, yohnaon. 

Among Gascoigne's poems I find one, entitled Counceli given te 
Maister Bartholomew} WithipoU a little before his latter youmey to 
Geane, 1572. The following lines may, perhaps,1)e acceptable to 
the reader who is curious enough to inquire about the fashionable 
follies imported in that age : 

" Now, sir, if I shall see your mastership 

•* Come home disgiiis'd, and clad in quaint array ;— 

** As with a pike-tooth byting on your lippe; 

** Your brave mustacbios turn'd the Turkie Wfiy ; 

" A coptankt hat made on a Flemish blocke ; 

*' A night-gowne cloake down trayling to your toes : 

** A slender slop close couched to your dock ; 

** A curtolde slipper, and a short silk hose," &c. 
Again, in Cynthia's HeveU, by , Ben Jonson, 1601: ** — A trm- 
veller, one so made out of the mixture and shreds of forms, that 
himself is truly deformed. He walks most commonly with a 
clove or pick-tooth in his mouth." So also, Fletcher: 

<« — You that trust in travel ; 

" You that enhance the daily price of tooth-picks.*' 
Again, in Shirley's Grateful Servant, 1630: "I will continue 
my state-posture, use my tooth-pick with discretion," &c. 

jSteevefWm 
So, in Sir Thomas Overbury's Characters, 1616, [Article, an 
Affected Traveller.-'] «* He censures all things by countenances and 
shrugs, and speaks his own language with shame and lisping; he 
will choke rather than confess beere good drink ; and his tooth" 
pick is a main part of his behaviour." Maione. 

7 _. at my viorship*s mess ;] means, at that part of the table 
where I, as a knight, shall be placed. See The Winter's Tale^ 
Vol. VI, p. 236, n. 1. 

Your vsorship was the regular address to a knight or esquire, 
in our author's time, as your honour was to a lord. Maione, 

* My picked man of countries :"] The word picked may not refer 
to the beard, but to the shoes, which were once worn of an im. 
moderate lengrth. To this fashion our author has alluded in King 
Lear, where the reader will find a more ample explanation. A'd- 
ed may, however mean only spruce in dress. 

Chaucer says, in one of his prolog^ies: " Fresh and new hci* 
geare y piked was." And in The Merchants Tale: *' Hekerapeth 
him, and proineth him, and piketh.'' In H}i*d's translation of 
Vivei'a iMtfuction of a Christian ^oman, priuted in 1591> we meet 
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(Thus, leaning on mine elbow,. I begin;) 
I shall beseech you — That is question, nonv ; 
And then cornea answer Uke^an ABC-book.:''-*-' 
O siry says answer, at your beat command;. 
At your emfiloyzwent ;. at your service y sir:' 
JVb, siry says question; /, vmeet siry tet yours: 
And so, ere answer knows what question w<iuld» 
(Saving in dialognc of compitmeut ^^ 

with *^ picked and ap:^flreUed goodly-^-gfoodly tmdt pieiedfy anwyed. 
— ^Licurgus, when he would have women ofhia covntt)^ to be ra- 
garded by their vinue, and not their ocnameats, bani8hed.out of 
ike countiy, by the lkw> all painting, and eommanded out of the 
town all crafty men of picking and apparelling.*' Again, in a co- 
medy called All FooU, by Chapman, 1602V 
« "Fi»diioh 9>^pi6J^d feUow, not a hairs 
« About hia whole-bulk,, but it atands m pnnt-.V 

Ag^in, m Lone' 9 Labow^* Lott-.- ^ He is too picked,Xoo^sigeac^* 
&c. Again, in Greene's Btfence <f Co/nty^catchin^y 1592, in the 
description of a pretended traveller : "There be m England, cs- 
peeiadlyr ikxs^ tiOndett, cectain qpi&int jbtnfo; amd^neob cftrnpaaifois* 
attired, &c. alamode de France," &c. 

If a comma be placed after the word man, — **1 catechise mj^ 
picked man^ of countries f*" tfie passage wiW seem tO' mean, ••! 
6a«ee&iBe n^ seleoted' nvan^abottt th^ c«uUrie» d»n>ugh wkkk he 
travelled." Steeoens. 

The last interpretation of picked, offered by Mr. Steevens, is 
Mldottlbtedly the true one. So, in Wilson's Arte of Rhetorkpte^ 
1553: "—such riot, dfeyng,. cardyng, pyking^* &c. Fiked or 
picked, (for tht word is variously spelt) in the writings ef o«r aa. 
thor and hia contemporaries, generally mean», spnece, affected, ef* 
feminate. 

See also Minshieu's i>/cr. 1617: << To /icie^ or »-Mt»mev Vid. 
IHwewMf." Malane. 

My picked num of countries is — my travelled fop> M- White, 

9^.^^ like an ABC-book:] An ABC^bookf op, av lihey spoke 
and wrote it, t^abte^^book is^ a emeckkm. j^knton. 

So, ill the ancient infcr/ift^ ^ Xouth, kl. Lna date: 
« In the A. B. C< of bokes the least». 
•* Yt is written^ deus charitas ea*-** 

Again, in Tho. N'ash'a dedication to Greeners Jrcadta^ 1616a 
** — make a patrhnony of In speech, and more than a younger 
brother's tnheritaiUce of the'rr Aicie'* Steevens^. 

* And sOy ere answer knovss vjhat question Hjoould, 
{Saving in dialogue o/'compliment ,»J Sir W. ComwalBs^ 28th 
Essay thus ridicules the extravagance of complement in ourpoet^ 
days, 1601 r « We spend even at his (i. e. a friend's or a stran- 
ger's) entrance, a whale volume of words- —What- a dealof «yn«- 
mon and ginger is sacrificed to^ dissimulation! O, hem biased do I 
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And talking of the Alps, and Apennines^ 

The Pyrenean, and the river Po,) 

It draws toward supper m conclusion so. 

But this is worshipful society. 

And fits the mounting spirit, like myself: 

For he is but a bastard to the time,' 

That doth not smack of observation ; 

(And so am I, whether I smack, or no;) 

And not alone in habit and device. 

Exterior form, outward accoutrement; 

Bjat from the inward motion to deliver 

Sweet, sweet, sweet poison for the age's tooth : 

Which, though' I will not practise to deceivei 

Tet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn ; 

For it shall strew the footsteps of my rising.— 

But who comes'* in such haste, in riding robes ? 

Wj^at woman-post is this? hath she no husband, 

T<»at will take pain's to blow a horn' before her?^ 

Mnter Lady Faulconbridok and James Gurnbt.* 
O me! it is my mother: — How now, good lady? 
What brings you here to court so hastily ? 

Lady F, Where is that slave, thy brother ? where is he f 

take mine eye* for presenting me voith thU tight ! Q Sigmor^ the etar 
that governs m,\; life in contentment y give mje leave to interre m.y*elfin 
your arnu / — Not *o, sir, it is too unworthy an inclosure to contain 
^uch/ueciousness, &c. &c. This, and a cup of drink, makes the 
. time as fit for a departure as can be." Toilet, 

^ For he is but a bastard to the tim^, &c.] He is accounted but a 
Biean man in the present age, who does not shew by his dress, 
his deportment^ and his talk, that he has travelled, and made 
observations in foreign countries. The old copy in the next line 
reads — sm^ak. Corrected by Mr. Theobald. MaUme* 

* Which, though 7-] The construction will be mended, if, in- 
stead of wAicA though, we read this though, Johnson. 

^ But vaho comjes — ] Milton, in his tragedy, introduces Dali- 
lah with such an interrogatory exclamation. Johnson. 

* — to blow a horn — ] He means, that a woman who tra- 
velled about like a post, was likely to horn her husband, yoknson, 

* — yames Gumey.'] Our author found this name in perusing 
the history of King John, who not long before his victory at Mi- 
rabeau, over the French, headed by young Arthur, seized the 
lands and castle of Hugh Gomey, near Butevant, in Normandy. 

Malone, 
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That holdis in chase mine honour up and down I 

Bast, My brother Robert? old sir Robert's son? 
Colbrand^ the giant, that same mighty man ? 
Is it sir Robert's son, that you seek so? '' 

Lady F» Sir Robert's son ! Ay, thou unreverend boy, 
Sir Robert's son: Why scom'st thou at sir Robert? 
He is sir Robert's son; and so art thou 

Bast. James Gumey^ wilt thou give us leave a while ? 

Gur, Good leave,* good Philip. 

Baat, Philip?— sparrow!*— James, 

There 's toys abroad;^ anon I '11 tell thee more. 

lExU GuR. 



' Colbrand — ] Colbrand was a Danish giant, whom Guy of 
Warwick discomfited in the presence of King Athelstan. The 
combat is very pompously described by Drayton, in his Poljot" 
bion. yohruon. 

Colbrond is also mentioned in the old romance of The Sqttyr ^ 
Zovje Degre, sig. a. iii : 

" Or els so doughty of my honde 
" As was the gyaunte syr Colbronde'* Steeven*. 
* Good leave, &c.] GrW leave means a ready asient. So, in King 
Henry VI, P. Ill, Act HI, sc. ii: 

•* K. Editi. Lords, give us leave: I'll try this widow's wit. 
** Glo. Ay, good leave have you, for you will have leave .^ 

Steeveru. 
9 Philip? — 8parrowJ'\ Dr. Grey observes, that Skelton has a 
poem to the memory of Philip Sparrow ; and Mr. Pope, in a 
abort note, remarks that a sparrow is called Philip, yohruon, 

Gascoigne has likewise a poem, entitled The Praise of Phil 
Sparrow f and in ^aci Drum*e Entertainment, 1601, is- the follow- 
ing passage : 

«* The birds sit chirping, chirping, 8cc. 
** Philip is treading, treading," &c. 
Again^ in The Northern Las*, 1633: 

" A bird whose pastime made me glad, 
*« And Philip 'twas my sparrow** 
Again, in Magnificence, an ancient interlude, by Skelton, pub* 
lished by Rast^ll : 

" With me in kepvnge such a Phyfyp Sparawe** Steevent, 
The Bastard means: Philip! Do you take me for a sparrow? 

HoKakint, 
2 There 's toys abroad; &c.] i. e. rumours, idle Veports. So, in 
Ben Jonson's Sejanus .* 

*♦ — »— Tpyt, mere toys, 
" What wisdom 's in the streets." 
Again, in a postscript of a letter from the Countess of Essex 
to Dr. Fgrman, m relation to the trial pf Anne Turner, for the 
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Madam, l<wa6(QQt old oir Robent'^ son; 
Sir Rol^rt^might havx eajt his part in me 
Upon Goodrfriday^ and neterbrpke his fast:' 
Sir Robert could do. well T' Marry, (to confess^' - 
Could he cget me ? ''Sir . Robert could not do it ; 
We^know his handy-work i-n-Tbeirtibre> gopd-mjotiier) 
To whom am I beholdcoii/for these limbs ^ 
6ir Robert never holp to make this leg. 

Lady F. Hast thou conspired with thy brother too, 
That for thine own.^n should'st defend mine honour j 
What means this)scpirn» thou roost untoward knave? 

r£ast. Knight, knight, good motherf— Basilisco-like:^ 

fnurder of Sir Thomas Oveyl^uty i ** -^.they may tell my father 
and mother, and fill t^eir eais UiJlxyftoys.^* State TriaU, Vol. I, 
p. 322. Steevens. 

2 — - might have eat hit part in 7ne 
Upon Good^friday^ and ne'er brake kis faati^ This thought jOC- 
curs in Hey wood's Dialogues upon Proverbs y il562: 

" be may his- parte on good Fridaieeate, 

<< And laat never the wurs, 'for ought he ahall geate." 

Stefwis. 

3 (to confess/)'] Mr. M. Mason regaitls the adverb ^ «8 

an. error of the press: but I rather tliink, to confbas, means — to. 
come to confession. ** But, to come to a fair confession now, 
(says the Bastard) could he have been the instrument of my pro- 
duction ?" Steewns. 

•* Knight,. knight, ^oorf'7»©tAer,—«5a»i/iVca./^if/] Thus mustthb 
passage be pointed; and, to come at the buiiiaiii«t>f it, I must 
clear apanold circumstance of istage^iiistory. jEaukofldbridge's 
•^rordsChere^carry^a concealed piece of satire onatslnfiid drama <if 
that age, printed in 1599, and called Soliman and Perscda. In thii 
piece there is a character of a bcaggii^ eowsoHcUy knight, called 
Basilisco. His pretension tovalouris soblmvn, andvseen through, 
that Piston, a bufibon -servant- in the pky, -^uia|i8 uponrhis 'back, 
and will not disengage him, till be makes Basilisco swear upon 
his dudgeon dagger to the contents, and in tlie terms lie dictates 
' ta him ; as, ffor instance : 

" Bas. O, I swear, I swear. 

<< Pitt. By the contents of this^Uadei— 

*' Am. By the contents of this blade^— 

** Pitt. I, the aforesaid BasUisco, — 

**'Bas. I, the aforesaTdiBasilt8cor-«^n«^M 90od itaRffm^' knight, 

"Fist. Knave, good fellow, knave, knave." 

So that, it is clear, our poet is ^sneering at this -play; and 
makes Philip, when his mother ealls him imne, throw* off that 
TcproaH) br humorously laying claims to his new dignity«f:in^A/- 
"koods ^as'BasilisoO'aiTogaBtly Mwists 4m»hi» title oUinigAt, ia tbe 
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What! lam clubb'd; I haTe it on my shoulder. 

But, mother, I am not sir Robert's son ; 

I have disclaim'd sir Robert,^ and my land ; 

Legitimation, naune, and all is gone: 

Then, good my mother, let me know my father; ' 

Some proper man, I hope; Who was it, mother? 

Lady F. Hast thou denied thyself a Faulconbridge ? 

Bant, As faithfully as I deny the <leyil. 

Lady F, King Richard Cceur-de-lion was thy father; 
By long and vehement suit I was seduc'd 

To make room for him in my husband's bed: 

Heaven lay not my transgression to my charge !— . 
Thou art* the issue of my dear offence. 
Which was so strongly urg*d, past my defence. 

BoMt. Now, by this light, were I to get again. 
Madam, I would not wish a better father. 
Some sins* do bear their privilege on earth. 
And so doth yours ; your fault was not your folly : 
Needs .must you lay your heart at his dispose^— 
Subj6cted tribute to connnanding love,««- 
Against whose fury and unmatched force 
The awless lion could not wage the fight,'' 
Nor keep his princely heart from Richard's hand. 
He, that perforce robs lions of their hearts. 
May easily win a woman's. Ay, my mother, 

passage above quoted. The old play is an execrable bad one ; 
and, I suppose, was sufficiently e^loded in the representation : 
which might make this circumstance so weiU known, as to be- 
come the butt for a stage -sarcasm. Theobald. 

« Thou an ^ Old copy — That art. Corrected by Mr. Rowe. 

Mclone. 

« Some sin* — ] There are sins, that whatever be determined 
of them above, are not much censured on earth, yohnson. 

7 Needs must yjou lay your heart at his dispose,-'^ 
Against vihose Jury and unmatched force 
The axiUss lion could not wage the fight, ^c] Shakspeare here 
alludes to the old metrical romance of Michard Coeur.-de'litm, 
wherein this once celebrated monarch is related to liave ac- 
quired his distinguishing appellation, by having plucked out a 
lion's heart, to whose fiu'y he was exposed by the Duke of Aus- 
tria, for having slain bis son with a blow of his fist From this 
lancient romance the story has crept into some of our old chroni- 
«cles ; but the original passage may be seen at large in the intro- 
duction to the third volume of Heliques of ancient English Poetry. 
VOL. VII. ' C C Percy, 
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With all my heart I thank thee for my father I 
Who lives and dares but say, thou didst not well 
When I was got, I '11 send his soul to hell. 
Come, lady, I will show thee to my kin ; 

And they shall say, when Richard me begot, 
If thou hadst said him nay, it had been sin: 

Who says it was, he lies; I say, 'twas not. 



ACT II SCENE L 

France. Be/ore the JValla of Angiers. 

Enter J on one side^ the Archduke ^Austria, and Force*: 
«n the other ^ Philip, King of France, and Force*: 
Lewis, Constance, Arthur, o/zcf Attendants. 

Lew, Before Angierjs well met, brave Austria.-— 
Arthur, that great fore-runner of thy blood, 
Richard, that robb*d the lion of his heart,* 
And fought the holy wars in Palestine, 
By this brave duke came early to his grave:* 

8 Richard, that robbed &c.] So Rastal, in his Chromeiec '* It 19 
sayd that a iyon was put to kynge Richard, beynge in prison, to 
have devoured him, and when the lyon was g^ynge he put his 
arme in his mouth, and pulled the lyon by the h9X%e so ha^rd that 
he slewe the lyon, and therefore some say he is called Rychardt 
Cure de Lyon; but some say he is called Cure de Lyon, because odf 
his boldness and hardy stomake." Grey. 

I have an old black-lettered Hiitory of Lord Faulconbridge, 
whence Shakspeare might pick up this circumstance. Farmer. 

-By this brave duke came early to his grave/] The old play led 
Sbakspeare.into this error of ascribing to the duke of Austria the 
death of Richard, who lost his life at the siege of Cbaluz, long 
after he had been ransomed out of Austria's power. Steevens, 

The producing Austria on tlie scene is also contrary to the truth 
of history, into which anachronism our author was led by the old 
play. Leopold, Duke of Austria, by whom Richard I had been 
thrown in prison in 1193, died, in consequence of a fall from his 
horse, in 1195, some years before the commencement of the pre^ 
sent play. 

, The original cause of the enmity between Richard the First and 
the Duke of Austria, was, according to Fabian, that Richard 
f'todce from a knighte of the Duke o^Ostriche the said Doke'iB 
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And, for amends to his posterity, 

At our importance* hither is he come, 

To spread his colours, boy, in thy behalf; 

And to rebuke the usurpation 

Of thy unnatural uncle, English John : 

JBmbrace him, love him, give him welcome hither. 

Arthi God shall forgive you Coeur-de-lion*s death, 
The rather, that you give his offspring life, 
Shadowing their right under your wings of war: 
I give yOu welcome with a powerless bamd^ 
But with a heart full of *unstained*love : H/ysTr^^^ry^ ' 
Welcome before the gates of Angiers, duke. 

Lcv>, A noble boy! Who would not do thee right? 

Auai, Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kiss. 
As seal to this indenture of my love ; 
That to my home I will no more return, 
Till Angiers, and the right thou hast in France, 
Together- with that pale, that white-fac'd shore,^ 
Whose foot spurns back the ocean's roaring tides, 
And coop&.from other lands her islanders, 
Even till that England, hedg'd in with the main, 
That water-walled bulwark, still secure 
And confident from foreign purposes, 

banner, and in despite of the said duke, trade it under foote, and 
did unto it all the spite he ini^ht." Harding says, in his Chroni- 
cle, that the cause of quarrel was Richard's taking down the Duke 
of Austria's arms and banner, which he had set up above those 
of the King of France and the King of Jenjsalem. The affront 
was given, when they lay before Acre in Palestine. This circum- 
stance is alluded to in the old King Ifohn^ where the Bastard, af- 
ter killing Austria, says — 

** And as my father triumph'd in thy spoils, 
** And trod thine ensigns underneath his feet** &c. 
Other historians say, that the duke suspected Richard to have 
been concerned in the assassination of his kinsman, the Marquis 
of Montferrat, who was stabbed in Tyre, soon after he had been 
elected King of Jerusalem ; but this was a calumny, propagated 
by Richard's enemies, jR>r political purposes. Malone. 

1 At our importance — ] At our importunity. Johnson. 
. So, in Tvaelfth Night: 

*• Maria writ 

" The letter at Sir Toby's g^eat importance.'^ Steevens. 

2 — ,— that pale, that V3hite-fac*d shore,'] England is supposed to 
be called Albion from the ^ohite rocks facing France, yohnson. 
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Even till that utmost comer of the west, 
Salute thee for her king : till then, fair bof , 
Will I -not think of home, but follow arms. 

Conat, O, take his mother's thanks, a widow's tbanks, 
Till your strong hand shall help to give him strength^ 
To make a more requital to your love.* 

jiu9t. The peace of heaven is theirs, that Hft their 
swords 
In such a just and charitable war. 

K, Phi, Well then, to work ;. our cannon shall be bent 
Against the brows of this resisting town . 
Call for our chiefest men of discipline^ 
To cull the plots of best advantages:—*^ 
We '11 lay before this town our royal bones, 
Wade to the market-place in Frenchmen's blixid^ 
But we will make it subject to this boy. 

Conat. Stay for an answer to your embsssf, 
Lest unadvis'd you stain your swords with blood : 
My lord Chatillon may from England bring. 
That right in peace, which here we uargein war; 
And then we shall repent each drop of blootd, 
That hot rash haste so" indirectly* shed. At^^i cxw^JC^ 
Mmtt Chatilloh. 

K, Phi, A wonder, lady I* — lo, upon thy wish. 
Our messenger Chatillon is arriv'd.— 
What England says, say briefly, gentle lord, 
We .coldly pause for thee; Chatillon, speak. 

Chat. Then turn your forces from this paltry sieget 
And stir them up against a mightier task. 
England, impatient of your just demands. 
Hath put himself in arms > the adverse winds, 
Whose leisure I have staid, have given him time 

3 To make n more requital &c.] I believe it has been already 
observed, that Tnore signified, in our author's time, greater, 

SteeveM, 

4 To cull the plat* of best advantages:'^ i. e. to mark such stations 
as might most over-awe the town, Menlejh 

i A voonder, lady /] The wonder is only that Chatillon happened 
to arrive at the moment when Constance mentioned him; which 
the French king, according to a superstition which prevails, 
more or less, in every mind agitated by g^at afl^airs, turns- into 
a miraculous interposition, or omea of good, ^ohnaon^ 
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To land his legions a|] as soon as I : 
His marches are expedient* to this town, 
His forces strong, his soldiers confident. 
With him alcmg is come the mother-queen, 
'^An^At6, stirring him to blood and strife;^ ^ 
With her her niece, the lady Blanch of Spain ; 
With them a bastard of the king deceas'd:* 
And all the unsettled humours of the land,—- 
Bash, inconsiderate, fiery voluntaries. 
With ladies' faces, and fierce dragons' spleens, — 
Have sold their fortunes. at their native homes. 
Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs,* 
To make a hazard of new fortunes here. 
In brief, a braver choice of dauntless spirits. 
Than now the English bottoms have waft o'er,* 
Did never float upon the swelling tide. 
To do offence and scath* in Christendom. 

• — expedient — ] Immediate, expeditious, yohnean. 
So, in King. Henry VJ, P. II : 

" A breach, that craves a quick, expedient stop." Steevent. 
^ An At^, stirring him &c.} Jt^ was the Goddess of Revenge?. 
The player-editors read — an Ace. Steevens, 
Con-ected by Mr. Rowe. Malofie. 

8 With them a bastard of the king deceased:"] The old copy erro- 
neously reads — king^s. Steevens. 

This line, except the word toif A, is borrowed from the old play 
of King yohn, already mentioned. Our author should have writ- 
ten — king, and so the modern editors read. But there is cer- 
tainly no corruption, for we have the same phraseology else- 
where. Malone. 

It may as justly be said, that the same error has been else- 
where repeated by the same illiterate compositors. Steevens, 

• Bearing their birthrighu 8tc.] So, in King Henry VIII f 

*« ■ O, many 

<< Have broke their backs with laying manors on them." 

yohnson, 
1 Than novo the English bottoms have wafl oV.] Waji for v)afted, 
Sq again in this play : 

" The iron of itself, though heat red hot — ." 
i. e. hcAted. Steevens. 
^^-.^^scath — ] Destruction, harm. Johnson. 
So, in How to chuse a good Wife from, a bad, 1602 : 

•* For these accounts, *faith it shalLwcfA thee something.** 
Again: 

** And It shall scath him somewhat of my purse." Steever^* 
c c a 
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The interruption of their churlish dmnis [Dfwm dkdf. 
Cuts off more circumstance :, they we at hand^ 
To parley, or to fight; therefore, ptepare. 

JT. Phi, How much unlook'd fbcts this* expeditiioli 1 

Just. By how much unexpected, . by so much 
Wg 'must awake endeavour for defence ; 
For courage mounteth with occasion: 
Let them be welcome then, we are preparM. 

Enter King John, Elinoh, BIanch, the Bddtar^, 
PEMBKOkB, and Forces, 

K, John, Peace be to France ; if France in peace permit 
Our just and lineal entrance to our own! 
If not; bleed France, and peace ascend taheaVen! 
Whiles we,' God's wrathful agent, do Correct 
Their proud conternpt that beat his peace to htavert; 

K, Phi, Peace be to England ; if that war return 
From France to England, there to Hve rti peace T 
England we love ; and, for that England's sake, 
With burden of our armour here we sweat: 
This toil of ours should be a work of thine; 
But thou from loving England art so far, 
That thou hast under-wrought' his lawful king. 
Cut off the sequence of posterity, 
Outfaced infant state, and done a rs^e 
Upon the maiden virtue of the crown. 
Look here upon thy brother Geffrey's face;— 
These eyes, these brows, were moulded out of his: 
This little abstract doth contain that large, 
Which died in Geffrey; and the hand of time 
Shall drstw this briefs into as huge a volume* 
That Geffrey was thy elder brother bom^ 
And this his soti ; England was Geffrey's light. 
And this is Geffrey's:* In the name of God, 

3 I under-virought — »] i. e. underworked, undermined. 

Stee^jeru. 

* this brief -r-] A brief is a short writifig, abstract, or de-^ 

scription. So, irt A Midsufnmer Pighi's Xheam.' 

" Here is a brief how many sports are ripe.*' Stee^oerue, 

* England warf (reffreft rights 
And this is Oejf-efsA 1 have no doubt bat we shotdd re&d— 
« and hift is ^ept/iV llie meaning: is, «* England was Ceffirey*8 
♦right, and whatever was Geffrey's, is now Ai>," pointing to Ai* 
tfrttr. M. Mtttam 
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How comet it then, that thou art call'd a king, 
When living blood doth in these temples beat^ 
Which owe the crown that thou o'ermasterest? 

K, John, From whom hast thou this great commissioD, 
France, 
To draw my answer from thy articles? 

K, Phi. From that supernal judge, that stirs good 
thoughts 
In any breast of strong authority, 
To look into the blots and stams of right.* 
That judge hath made me guardian to this boy : 
Under whose warrant, I impeach thy wrongs 
And, by whose help, I mean to chastise it. 

K. John. Alack, thou dost usurp authority. 

K^Phi, Excuse; it is to beat usurping down. 

Eli. Who is it, thou dost call usurper, France? 

Const. Let me make answer;— thy usurping son. 

Eli. Out, insolent I thy bastard shall be king; 
That thou may'st be a queen^ and check the world i^ 

• To look into the blirts and itain* of W^A«.] Mr. Tlieobald reads, 
with th« first folk), bloU^ which being so early authorized, and 
SO much better understood, needed not to have been changed by 
Br. Worburton to boiu^ though bolts might be used in that time 
for spot*.' so Shakspeare calls Banquo ** spotted vfith blood, the 
klood'bolter^d Banqoo.** The verb to bid is used figuratively for 
to disgrace, a few lines lower. And, perhapSt after all, bolu was 
•nly a typographical mistake, yohnwn. 

JBloU is certainly right. The illegitimate branch of a &mily 
always carried the arms of it with what, in ancient heraldry, waa 
called a blot or difference. So, in Drayton's Epinlejrom ^ueem 
Isabel to King Richard //.• 

" No bastard's mark doth blot his conquering shield." 
Blott and etaint occur again together in the first scene of Um 
third Act. Steevens. 

Blot had certaitily the heraldical sense mentioned by Mr. Stee- 
▼ens. Bttt it here, I think, means only blemishet. So ag^in, iA 
Act III. Malone. 

7 That thou maftt be a queen, and check the vsorldf] «* Sorely 
(says Holinshed) Queen Eleanor, the kyngs mother, was sore 
against her nephew Arthur, rather moved thereto by envye con- 
cey ved against his mother, than upon any just occasion, given in 
the behalfe of the childei for that she saw, if he were king, horn 
hi* mother Constance' fiuhUU hoke to beare the tnott rule nvithin the 
realnte ofEtiglande, till her sonne should come to a lawfull age to 
goy^rne of himselfe. So hard a. thing it is, to bring women to 
agree in one minde, their natures commonly bting so eontrary.'^ ' 

Mfdwe. 
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Const, My bed was ever to thy son as true. 
As thine was to thy husband : and this boy 
Liker in feature to his father Geffrey, 
Than thou and John in manners; being as like, 
As rain to water, or devil to his dam- 
My boy a bastard ! By my soul, I think. 
His father never was so true begot; 
It cannot be, an if thou wert his mother. • 

Jblli. There 's a good mother, boy, that blots thy father* 

Const. There 's a good grandam^ boy, that would blot 
thee. 

jiust, P^ace! 

Basf, * Hear the crier.* 

^u£t. What the devil art thou? 

Bast, One that will play the devil, sir, with you^ 
An 'a may catch your hide and you alone.' 
You are the hare^ of whom the proverb goes, 

8 ..^..^ an if thou wert his motAcr/] Constance alludes to Eli- 
nor's infidelity to her husband, Lewis the Seventh, when they 
were in the Holy Land ; on account of which he was divorced 
from her. She afterwards (1151) married our King Heniy IL 

Mahne. 
. 9 Hear the crier.] Alluding to the usual proclunation for m- 
lence, made by criers in courts of justice, beginning Oyez% cor- 
riqitly pronounced O-Tee. Austria has just said I^ace/ Malone, 
■ 1 One thafmiil play the dewl, sir, with you. 

An 'a may catch your hide and you alone. "^ The ground of the 
quarrel of the Bastard to Austria is no where specified in the pre- 
sent play. But the story is, that Austria, who killed King Rich- 
ard Centr'de'lion, wore, as the spoil of that prince, a lion's hide, 
which had belonged to him. This circumstance renders the an- 
ger of the Bastard very natural, and ought not to have been omit- 
ted. Pope. 

See p. 301, n. 7, and p. 302, n. 8. Malone, 
^ The omission of this incident was natural. Shakspeare having 
familiarized the story to his own imagination, forgot that it was 
obscure to his audience ; or, what is equally probable, the story 
was then so popular, that a hint was sufficient, at that time, to 
bring it to mind ; and these plays were written with very litUe 
care for the approbation of posterity, yohnson. 

s Tou are the hare — ] So, in The Spanish Tragedy: 
** He hunted well that was a lion's death ; 
*< Not he that in a earm^nt wore his skins 
•* So hares may pull dead lions by the beard." {Wveiw. 
The proverb alluded to is, « M<^ao leoniet lepores insolUBt" 
Erasmi Asag. Makne, 
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Whose valour phiqks dead lions by the beard ; 
I '11 smoke your skin-coat, an I catch you right; 
Sirrah, look to 't; i* faith, I will, i' faith. . 

Blanch, O, well did he become that lion's robe, 
That did disrobe the lion of that robe ! 

Bast, It lies as sightly on the back of him, 
As great Alcides* shoes upon an ass:^ — 
But, ass, 1 '11 take thstt burden from your back ; 
Or lay on that, shall make your shoulders crack. 

,/iuai. What cracker is this same, that deafs our eavs 
With this abundance of superfluous breath ? 

JT. F/U. Lewis, determine^ what we shall do straight. 

3 It lie* tu tightly on the hack <f him. 
At great Alcidet* shoes upon an ou .*] But why his «Aaev» in thv 
name of propriety ? For l«t Hercules and his shoes have been 
reaHy as big' as they were ever supposed to be, yet they (1 mean 
the shoes) would no^ have Been an overk)ad for an ass. i am per- 
suaded I have petrierved tktt true veadiag ; anot let us ehaeove tba 
JM0toea»of the comparison r^w. FaukonUri^e, inhisresent- 
sftent^, would say this to Austria: *'That lion's skin, which my 
great father King Richard once wore, looks as uncouthly on thy 
back, as that other noble hide, which was borne by Hercules, 
would look cm the back of an ass." A double- alhiaaoa v^m. »- 
touled; first, t» the fal^ oi die ass* in the hon a sfeiaf tAMtt 
Richard I, is finely set in competitiea with Aleides, ao> AwitBiB' 
is satirically coupled with the ass. TheobakL 

The shoes of Hercules are more than once iotrbduced in the 
oSd comedies, on mtich the same occasions. So, in The Isle of 
Gullsy by J. Day, 1606: «'~.are as fit, as Hercu}ie»» ^hoe foir 
the foot of a pigmy .'^ Again^ in Greene's £pistle Dedicatovy to 
Perimedes the BUicksmith, 1588: << — aad so, lest 1 should shapo 
Mercule^ shoe fer a chiU*s foot, I commend your worship to- the 
Almi^ty." Again, in Greene's PenehopeU Web^ 1604 : « I will 
ROt nAake a long harvest for a small crop, nm? go about to pull a 
Hercules^ shoe on Achilles* foot." Again, iHdi " Hercules sho& 
will never serve, a child's foot.** Again, in Stephen Gosson's 
School of Abuse, 1579 : *• — to draw the lion's skin upon ifisop*a 
asse, or Hercules* shoes on a childes feete.'* Again, in the second 
of William Rankins's Se^n Saiyres^ &c. 1598: 

" Vet in Alcides* buskins will he stalke." AeevetM. 

— — upon an ass:\ i. e. upon the luxfs of an ass. Mr. Theo« 
batd tbo<ight the shoes must be placed on the back of the ass ; and* 
therefore, to avoid this incongruity, reads — Alcides' shows. 

Malone, 

* K. Phi. Leviis, determine &c.J Thus Mr. Malone, and per- 
haps rightly; for the next speech is given, in the old copy, (as it 
standi in the present test) to Le%ttis the Dauphin, who was after- 
wards Lewis VIII. The spejech i$aelf» however, seems ouS^ 
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Leyjo. Women and fools, break off your conference.*^ 
King^ John, this is the very sum of all$— 
England, and Treland, Anjou,* Touraine, Maine, 
In right of Arthur do I claim of thee : 
Wilt thou resign them, and lay down thy arms ? 

K. John. My life as soon :— I do defy thee, Frange. 
Arthur of Bretagne, yield thee to my hand ; 
And, out of my dear love, I '11 give thee more 
Than e'er the coward hand of France can win: 
Submit thee, boy. 

JUlu Come to thy grandam, child. 

Const, Do, child, go to it' grandam, child ; 
Give grandam kingdom, and it* grandam will 
Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig: 
There *s a good grandam. 

^rth. Good my mother, peace! 

I would, that I were low laid in my grave; 
I am not worth this coil that 's made for me. 

Mli. His mother shames him so, poor boy, he weeps. 

Const. Now shame upon you, whe'r she does, or no !• 

eiently appropriated to the King; and nothing can be inferred 
from the folio, with any certainty, but that the editors of it wete 
careless and ignorant. . Steeveru. 

In the old copy this line stands thus : 

£^ing Levif, determine what we tkaii do straight. 

To the first three speeches spoken in this scene by King Phi- 
lip, the word King only is prefixed. I have therefore given thia 
line to him. The transcriber or compositor having, I imagine* 
forgotten to distinguish the word King by Italicks, and to put k 
full point after it, these words have been printed as part of Aus- 
tria's speech : " King Lewis,'* &c. but such an arrangement must 
be erroneous, for Lewis was not king. Some of our author's edi- 
tors have left Austria in possession of the line, and corrected the 
error by reading here, " King Philips determine," &c. and giving 
the ne»t speech to him, instead of Lewis. 

I once thought that the line before us might stand as part of 
Austria's speech, and that he might have addressed Philip and 
the Dauphin by the words King, — ^Lewis, &c. but the addressing 
Philip by the title of King, without any addition, seems too fami- 
liar, and I therefore think it more probable that the error happen- 
ed in the way above stated. Maione» 

' ^— Anjouyl Old capy^'Angiert, Corrected by Mr. Theo- 
bald. Malone. 

6 Novo shame upon you, whc'r she doet, orno/'] Wht^r for vthethct* 
So, in an Epigram^ by Ben Jonson: 
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His grandam's wrongs, and not his mother's shames, 
Draw those heaven-moving pearls from his poor eyes, 
Which heaven shall take in nature of a fee; 
Ay, with these crystal beads heaven shall be brib'd 
To do him justice, and revenge on you. 

EU, Thou monstrous slanderer of heaven and earthl 

Const, Thou monstrous injurer of heaven and earth! 
Call not me slanderer ; thou, and thine, usurp 
The dominations, royalties, and rights, 
^Of this oppressed boy : This is thy eldest son's son,^ ^ 
Infortunate in nothing but in thee ; 
Thy sins are visited in this poor child ; 
The canon of the law is laid on him, 
Being but the second generation 
Removed from thy sin-conceiving womb. 

K.John, Bedlam, have done. 

Const. I have but this to say^«« 

That he 's not only plagued for her sin, 
* But God hath made her sin and her the plague* 

•• Who shall doubt, Donne, wAe*r I a poet be, 
*' When I dare send my epigrams to thee ?*' 
Again, in Gower's De Confettione Jmantis, 1532: 

** That maiigre lofiere she woulde or not — /' Mahnt. 
' Readf: — ^ wAcV he ofow, ornof — i. e. whether he weeps, or 
«ot. Constance, so far from admitting, expressly denies that ihe 
shames him. Riuon. 

f Of this oppretfed boy .• This is thy eldest son*t son,'] Mr. RitsoB 
would omit the redundant words — This is, and read: 

Of this oppressed boy.' thy eldest son's son. Steevens. 
• / have but this to say, — 
That he *s not only plagued for her sin. 

But God hath made her sin and her the plague &c.] This passage 
appears to me very obscure. The chief difficulty arises from 
this, that Constance having told Elinor of her sin-concetving voomb, 
pursues the thought, and uses sin through the next lines in an 
ambiguous sense, sometimes for crime, and sometimes for off' 
spring. 

Me *s not only plagued for her sin, &c. He is not only made 
miserable by vengeance for her sin or crime,* but her sin, her ojfi 
spring, and she, are made the instruments of that vengeance, 
on this descendant; who, thotigh of the second generation, is 
•flaguedfor her and nnith her; to whom she is not only the cause 
j^ut the instrument of evil. 

The next clause is more perplexed. All the editions re^ : 
•^--^ plagued for hcTt 
And 'with her plague her sin,' his injury 
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On this removed issue, plaguM for tor. 

Her injury^ the beadle to her *i«, 

AllpunUh'd in the person f^thit child. 
I point thus : 

plagued for her 

And viith her. — Plague her son ! Am injury 

JSer injury, the beadle to her sin. 
That is ; instead of inflicthig vengeance on this innocent aM 
remote descendant, punish hereon, her immediate ofispring: then 
the affliction will fall where it is deserved; hi* ir^ury wUl be her 
injuryy and the misery .of her sin; her son will be a beadle, or chas> 
tiser, to her crimes, which are now all /mnish'd in the person of this 
child, yohnson. 

Mr. Roderick reads: 

-"•-' plagued for her. 

And 'iiith her plagu'd ; her sin, his injury. --^ 
We may read : 

But God hath made her sin and her the plague 

•On this reTturoed issue, plagued for her; 

And, viith her sin, her plague, his injury 

Her injury, the beadle to her sin. 
i. e. God hath m,ade her and her sin together, the plague of her most 
remote descendants, toho are plagued for her; the same power hath 
likewise m,ade her sin her ov^n plague, and the injury she has done to 
him, her own injury, as a beadle to lash that sin. i.e. Providence has 
so ordered it, that she who is made the instrument of punishment 
to another, has, in the end, converted that other into aa ixistru- 
ment of punishment for herself. Steevens. 

X^onstance observes that he {iste, pointing to King yohn, " whom 
from the flow of gall she names not,") is not only plagued [with 
the present war] for his mother's sin, but God hath made her sin 
and her the plagud also on this removed issue, [Arthur] plagued 
on her account, and by the means of her sinfiil oflspring, whose 
injury Tthe usurpation of Aithur's rights] may be considered as 
her injilry, or the injury of her sin-conceiving womb; and John's 
injury may also beconsidered as the beadle or officerof correction 
employed by her crimes to inflict all these punishments on tbe 
person of this child. Toilet. 

Plagued in the^e plays generally means punished. So, in King 
Michard 111.- 

« And God, not we, hath plagued thy bloody deed." 

So, Holinshed : " they for very remorse and di«ad of the 

divine plague, will either shamefully flie," &c. 

^ot being satisfied with any of the emendations proposed, I 
have adhered to the original fopy. J suspect that two half lines 
have been lost after the words — And with her — -. If the text be 
ri^ht, <03ith, I think, means by, (as in many other passages) and 
Mr. Toilet's imer|>retation the true one. Pemoned, I believe, 
here signifles remote. So, in A Midsum-mer Night^s Bream.: 
** From Athens is her houise rpnoi^d seven leagues';" Malone. 
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And with her plague, her sin ; his injury 
Her injury, — ^the beadle to her sin; 
All punish'd in the person of this child, 
And all for her; A plague upon her! 

EU, Thou unadvised scold, I can produce 
A will, that bars the title of thy son. 

Const. Ay, who doubts that? a will! a wicked will; 
A woman's will ; a canker'd grandam's will ! 

K.FfU. Peace, lady; pause or be more temperate : 
It ill beseems this presence, fo cry aim 

Much as the text of this note has been belaboured, the origi- 
nal reading need^ no alteration. ' 

— 1 have but this to say. 

That he *s not only plagued for her sin. 

But God hath made her sin and her the plague 

On this removed issue, plagued for her. 

And with her plague, her sin ; his injury. 

Her injury, the beadle to her sin. 

All punished in the person of this child. 
The key to these words is contained in the last speech of Con- 
stance, where she alludes to the denunciation in the second com.- 
numdm/cnt, of *• visiting the iniquities of the parents upon the chil- 
dren, unto the third and fourth generation,** &c. 

*' Thou monstrous injurer of heaven and earth ! 

*« — This is thy eldest son's son, 

• ••••••* 

'• Thy sins are visited in this poor child; 

" The canon of the lavj is laid on him, 

** Being but the second generation 

** Removed from thy sin-conceiving womb." 
Young Arthur is here represented as not only suffering ^o«i 
the guilt of his grandmother; but, also, hy her, in person, she 
being made the very .instrument of his sufferings. As he was not 
her im/mediate, but removed issue — the second generation from her 
sin-conceiving womJ) — it might have been expected, that the evils 
to which, upon her account, he was obnoxious, would have inci- 
dentally befallen him ; instead of his being punished for them all, 
by her immediate infliction, — He is not only plagued on account of 
her sin, according to the threatening of the commandment, but 
she is preserved alive to her second generation, to be the instru- 
ment of inflicting on her grandchild the penalty annexed to her 
sin; so that he is plagued on her account, and voith her plague, which 
is, her sin, that is [taking by a common figure, the cause for the 
consequence] the penalty entailed upon it. His injury, or, the evil 
he suffers, her sin brings upon him>, and her injury, or, the evil she 
inflicts, he staffers from her, as the beadle to her sin, or executimer 
cfthe punishment annexed to it. Menley. 
VOL. VII. nd 
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To these ill-tuned repetitions.'— 
Some trumpet summon hither to the walls 
These men of Anglers; let us hear them speak^ 
Whose title they admit, Arthur's or John's. 

Trumpets sound. Enter Citizens ufinn tke walU, 

1 Cit, Who is it, that hath warned us to the walls? 

jr. P/u. 'Tis France, for England. 

K. John. England, for itself: 

You men of Angiers, and. my loving subjects, — 

K, Phi, You loving men of Angiers, Arthur's subjects, 
Our trumpet call'd you to this gentle parle. 

K, John. For our advantage; — Therefore) hear us 

first.i 

These flags of France, that are advanced here 
Before the eye and prospect pf your town, 
fiave hither march'd to your endamagement: 
The cannons haVe their bowels full of wrath ; 
And ready mounted are they, to spit forth 
Their iron indignation 'gainst your walls: 
All preparation for a bloody siege. 
And merciless proceeding by these French, 
^Confront your city's eyes,* your winking gates ;^ 

• It ill beseems this presence^ to cry aim 
To these ill-tuned repetitions.'] Dr. Warburton has well observed^ 
on one of the former plays, that to cry aim is to encourage. I once 
thought it was borrowed from archery ; and that aim, ! having 
been the word of command, as we now say present / to cry aim had 
been to incite notice, or raise attention. Bat I rather think that 
the old word of applause was y^aime, I love it, and that to ap- 
plaud was to cry J'aime, which the English, not easily pronounc- 
ing ye, sunk into aime, or aim. Our exclamations of applause 
are still borrowed, as bravo and encore. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson's first thought, I believe, is best. So, in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's Love's Cure, or The Martial Maid: 

«* Can I cry aim, 

" To this against myself? ^* 

Again, in our author's Merry Wives of Windsor, Vol. Ill, p. 89, 
where Ford says ; " — and these violent proceedings aU my neigh- 
bours shall cry aim,.*' See the note on that passage. Steevens. 

1 FOi" our advantage r^Therefore, hear usjirst."] If we read — 
For your advantage, it will be a more specious reason for inter- 
mpting Philip, lyrvohitt' 

a Confront ^o»r city*s eyes,1 The oW copy reads— *Con{/^, 8ip. 
Mr. Rowe made this necesaary change. S 9$ e v m s. 
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And, but for our approach, those sleeping stones, 

That as a waist do girdle you about. 

By the compulsion of their ordnance 

By this time from their fixed beds of lime 

Had been dishabited,* and wide havock made 

For bloody power to rush upon your peace. 

But, on the sight of us, your lawful king. 

Who psdnfully, with much expedient march. 

Have brought a countercheck* before your gates, 

To save unscratchM your city's threatened cheeks, — 

Behold, the French, amaz'd, vouchsafe a parle : 

And now, instead of bullets wrapp'd in fire, 

To make a shaking fever in your walls, 

They shoot but calm words, folded up in smoke,^ 

To make a faithless error in your ears: 

Which trust accordingly, kind citizens. 

And let us in, your king ; whose laboured spirits^ 

Forwearied'' in this action of sivift speed. 

Crave harbourage within your city walls. 

K, Phu When I have said, make answer to us both. 
Lo, in this right hand, whose protection 
Is most divinely vowM upon the right 
Of him it holds, stands young Plantagenet ; 
Son to the elder brother of this man. 
And king o'er him, and all that he enjoys : 
For this down-trodden equity, we tread 

*—jFot/r winking ^fl/M/3 i.e. gates hastily closed from an 
apprehension of dan^r. So, in King Henry IV ^ P. II: 
" And viinking leap'd into destruction.*' Malone. 

So, in Old Fortunatiu, 1600: " Whether it were lead or latten 
that haspM those vsijiking casements, I know not.** Steeven*. 

* ^^-^ dishabited,'] i. e, dislodged, violently removed from their 
placeft :— a word, I believe, of our author's coinage. Stetvem, 

* — a countercheck — ] This, I believe, is one of the ancient 
terms used in the game of chess. So, in Mucedorus, 1598: 

** Post hence thyself, thou tounterchecking trull.** ^tenens. 

* 7%ey shoot but calm words, folded up in smoke,] So, in our 
author's Hafe of Lucrece: 

•* This helpless smoke of voords, doth me no right.** 

Jifalotie. 
t Fonoearied — ] i. e. worn out. Sax. So Chaucer, in his I^o- 
mount of the Hose, speaking of the mantle of Avarice : 
" And if it were fartijerid, she 
•* Would harin,'* &c. SteeDens. 
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In warlike march these greens before your town ; 

Being no further enemy to you, 

Than the constraint of hospitable zeal. 

In the relief of this oppressed child, 

Religiously provokes. . Be pleased then 

To pay that duty, which you truly owe, 

To him that owes it;^ namely, this young prince: 

And then our arms, like to a muzzled bear, 

Save in aspect, have all offence seal'd up ; 

Our cannons' malice vainly shall be spent 

Against the invulnerable clouds of heaven ; 

And, with a blessed and unvex'd retire. 

With unhack'd swords, and helmets all unbruis'd> 

We will bear home that lusty bfood s^ain. 

Which here we came to spout against your town. 

And leave your children, wives, and you, in peace. 

But if you fondly pass pur profFer'd offer, 

'Tis not the roundure® of your old-fac'd walls 

Can hide you from our messengers of war; 

Though all these English, and their discipline, 

Were harbour'd in their rude circumference. 

Then, tell us, shall your city call us lord, 

In that behalf which we have challeng'd it? 

Or shall we give the signal to our rage, 

And stalk in blood to our possession ? 

1 Cit, In brief, we are the king of England's subjects; 
For him, and in his right, we hold this town. 
- X. John. Acknowledge then the kmg, and let me in. 

1 Cit. That can we not: but he that proves the king, 
To him will we prove loyal ; till that time, 
Have we ramm'd up our gates against the world. 



8 To him that owes tV/] i. e. otvnt it. See our author and his 
contemporaries, passim. So, in Othello': 
" — that sweet sleep 
" That thou cw'dst yesterday." Steevetu. 
9 'lis not Meroundure ^.1 Roundure means the same as tiie 
French rondeur, i.e. the circle. 

So, in Ml '# losth Lwt, a tragedy, by Rowley, 1633: 
** — will she meet our arms 
'•With an alternate >o«ndtfr«r* 
Again, in Shakspeare's 21st Sonnet: 

*f all things rare, 

** That heaven's air in his huge r<mdun hems." Stetven^. 
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KING JOHN. Sir 

Jtr John, Doth not the crown of England prove the king ? 
And, if not that, 1 bring yoU witnesses, 
Twice fifteen thousand hearts of England's breed, — . 

JBast. Bastards, and else. 

K, John. To verify our title with their lives. 

K. Phi. As many, and as well-born bloods as those, ■ ' '■ 

£a^. Some bastards too. 

X. Phi. Stand in his face, to contradict his claim. 

1 CU. Till you compound whose right is worthiest, 
We, for the worthiest, hold the right from both. 

K. John, Then God forgive the sin of all those soul's. 
That to their everlasting residence, 
Before the dew of evening fall, shall fleet, 
In dreadful trial of our kingdom's king ! 

K, Phi. Amen, Amen! — Mount, chevaliers! to arms! 

Boat. St. George, — that swing'd the dragon, and e'er 
since, 
Sits on his horseback at mine hostess' door. 
Teach us some fence ! — Sirrah, were I at home. 
At your den, sirrah, [/o Aus.] with your lioness, 
I 'd set an ox-head to your lion's hide,* 
And make a monster of you. 

^uat. Peace; no more. ^ 

Bast. O, tremble ; for you hear the lion roar. 

K. John. Up higher to the plain ; where we '11 set forth> 
In best appointment, all our regiments. 

bast. Speed then, to take advantage of the field. 

JT. Phi. It shall be so ; — [to Lew.] and at the other hill 
Command the rest to stand.-— God, and our right! 

lExeunt. 

SCENE II. 

7%f 9ame. 

Jlarum9 and Excurmona: then a Retreat. Enter a French 
Herald, vnth trumpet »^ to the gates. 

F. Her. You men of Angierd, open wide your gates,* 
Aad let young Arthur, duke of Bretagne, in; 

1 1 *djet an ox-head taywr Hon** hidei\ So» in the old Sputioiu 
t^y of King yohn.' 

** But let thcf firoHck Frenchman take no scorn^ 
«« If Pbilip firont him With an English horn." Steevew, 
pds 
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'Who, by the hand of France^ this day hath made 
Much >vork for tears in many an English mother. 
Whose sons lie scattered on the bleeding ground: 
Many a widow's husband groveling lies, 
Coldly embracing the discolour'd earth ; 
And victory, with little loss, doth play 
L^pon the dancing banners of the French ; 
Who are at hand, triumphantly displayed. 
To enter conquerors, and to proclaim 
Arthur of Bretagne, England's king, and yours. 
Enter an English Herald, with trumfiets, 
E, Her, Rejoice, you men of Angiers, ring your bells;* 
King John, your king and England's, doth approach, 
Commander of this hot malicious day ! 
Their armours, that march'd hence so silver-bright, 
Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's blood;* 
There stuck no plume in any English crest. 
That is removed by a staff of France ; 
Our colours do return in those same hands 
That did display them when we first march'd forth; 
And, like a jolly troop of huntsmen,* come 
Our lusty English, all with purpled hands, 

2 Tou men of Angiers^ &c.] This speech is very poetical and 
smooth, and except the conceit of the naidov^s husband embracing 
the earth, is just and beautiful, yohnson. 

^ Rejoice, you men of Angiers, &c.] The English herald falls 
somewhat below his antagonist. Stiver armour gilt with blood is 
a poor image. Yet our author has it again in Macbeth: 
" —_ — Here lay Duncan, 
** His tilver skin lac'd with his golden blood.** Johnson, 

^ all gilt v)ith Frenchmen's blood ;] This phrase which has 

already been exemplified in Macbeth, p. Ill, d. 4, occurs also in 
Chapman's version of the sixteenth Iliad: 

" The cm«ts from g^eat Hector's breast, all gilded with 
his gore.** 
Again, in the same translator's version of the 19th Odyssey: 
" And shew'd his point gilt with the gushing gore.'* 

Steever»» 
s And, Hie a jolly troop of huntsmtn, &c.] It was, I think, one 
of the savage practices of the chase, for all to stain their hands 
in the blood of the deer, as a trophy. Johnson. 

Shakspeare alludes to the same practice in Julius Cttsar: 
« — Here thy hunters stand, 
** Sign'd in thy spoil, and crimson'd in thy kthe** Steevens. 
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Died in the d3ring slaughter of their foes: 
Open your gates, and give the victors way. 

Cit. * Heralds, from off our towers we might behold^ 
From first to last, the onset and retire 
Of both your armies; whose equality 
By our best eyes cannot be censured:^ 
Blood hath bought blood, and blows have answer'd blows; 
^ Strength match'd with strength, and power confronted 
power: 
Both are alike ; and both alike we like. 
One must prove greatest^ while they weigh so €ven> 
We hold our town for neither; yet for both. 
Enter ^ at one nde^ King John, with his flower ; Elinor^ 

Blanch, and the Bastard; at the other^ King Philip, 

Lewis, Austria, and Forces, 

K. John, France, hast thou yet more blood to cast away ? 
Say, shall the current of our right run on?* 
Whose passage, vex'd with thy impediment, 
Shall leave his native channel, and o'er-swell 
With course disturbed even thy confining shores; 
Unless thou let his silver water keep 
A peaceful progress to the ocean. 

K, Phi, England, thou hast not sav'd one drop of bloody 
In this hot trial, more than we of France ; 

• Heralds, from, off &c.] These three speeches seem to have 
been laboured. The Citizen's is the best; yet both alike 5we like 
is a poor gingle. yohnson. 

"^ ^'^-^ cannot be censured:] i. e. cannot be estimated. Our 
author ought rather to have written — whose aupetioritj^ or whose 
inequality^ cannot be censured, Malone. 
So, in King Henry VI, P. I : 

" If you do censure me by what you were, ^ 
** Not what you are.** Steevene. 
8 Soff shall the current of our right run on?'] The old copy- 
roam on. Steevens. • 

The editor of tlie second folio substituted run, which has been 
adopted in the subsequent edition^. I do. not perceive any need 
of change. In The Tempest we have — "the wandering brooks.'* 

Malone. 
I prefer the reading of the second folio. So, in K. Henfy V: 

"As many streams run into one self sea.** 
The King would rather describe his right as running on in a <£- 
reet than* in an irregular course, such as would be implied by tbe 
word roam. Steevens* 
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Rather, lost more: And by this hand I awear. 

That sways the earth this climate overlooks,-*- 

Before we will lay down our just'^borne armsy 

We 'II put thee down, 'gainst whom these arms we bear» 

Or add a royal number to the dead ; 

Gracing the scroll, that tells of this war's loss, 

With slaughter coupled to the name of kings. 

£a»4. Ha, majesty 1 how high thy glory towers> 
When the rich blood of kings is set on fire ! 
O, now doth death line his dead chaps with steely 
The swords of soldiers are his teeth, his fangs ; • 
And now he feasts, mouthing the flesh of men^* 
In undetermin'd differences of kings.— 
Why stand these royal fronts amazed thus? 
Cry, havock, kings !^ back to the stained field. 
You equalpotentSj^ fiery -kindled spirits! 
Then let confusion of one part confirm 
The other's peace ; till then, blows, blood, and death ! 

K. John, Whose party do the townsmen yet admit? 

jr. PM, speak, citizens, for England; who's your king? 

1 Cic, The king of England, when we know the king. 

K, Phi, Know him in us, that here hold up his right. 

—- — mouthing the fiesh of metit'] The old copy readfl — mof»- 
ing. Steevens. 

Mousing, like many other ancient and now uncouth expres- 
sions, was expelled from our author's text by Mr. Pope; and 
mouthing, which he substituted in its room; has been adopted in 
the subsequent editions, without any sufficient reason, in my ap- 
prehension. Mousing is, I suppose, mamocking, and devouring 
eagerly as a cat devours a mouse. So, in A Midsummer l^igk^s 
Dreamt **WeX[ moused. Lion!*! Again, in Tlie Wonderful Tear , 
by Thomas Decker, 1603 : *• Whilst Troy was swillinff sack and 
sugar,^ and mousing fat venison, the mad Gfeekes made bonfires 
of their houses." Malone. 

1 retain Mr. Pope's emendation, which is supported by the 
following passage in Bamlet: ** — first mouthed to be last swal- 
lowed" Shakspeare designed no ridicule in this speecfi; and 
therefore did not write, (as when he was writing the builesque 
interhide of Pyramus and Thisbe)— 'mousing. Steevens. 

^ Crjt havoci, kings f] That is, command slaughter to proceed* 
So, in yuliusCasar.- 

** Oy, hawtck, and let slip the dogs of war." yohnson, 

* You equal potents,] PoteiUs for potentates. So, in Atie «9if 
esteellent and delectabill Trmtise inHtuli$ Pbilotus, Sic 1603 < 
** Ane of the poUntes of the tomn, — — .'' . «Sccfw»#. 
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jr. John, In us, that are our own great deputy^ 
And bear possession of our person here ; 
Lord of our presence. Anglers, and of you. 

1 Cit, A greater power than we, denies all this; 
And, till it be undoubted, we do lock 
Our former. scruple in our strong-barr'd gates: 
King'd oi our fears ;^ until our fears, resolv'd, 

3 A greater power than we, deniea all thU; — . 
Kinged of our fears;'} The old copy reads — 
Kings of our fears — &c. Steepens. 
A greater povjer than ^oc, may mean, the Lord of hosts, who has 
not yet decided the superiority of either army ; and till it be un- 
doubted, the people of Angiers will not open tlieir gates. Secure 
and confideni as lions, they are not at all afraid, but are Hngs, i. e. 
masters and commanders, of thejir fears, until tlieir £ars or 
doubts about the rightful King of England are removed. Toilet, 
We should read, than ye. What power was this ? their fears. 
It is plain, therefore, we should read : 

Kings are our fears; ■ 
i. e. our fears are the kings wtiich at present rule us. Warburton. 
Dr. Warburton saw what was requisite to make this passage 
sense ; and Dr. Johnson, rather too hastily, I think, has received 
his emendation into the text. He reads : 

Kings are our fears ; — 
which he explains to mean, " our fears are the kings which at 
present rule us." 

As the same sense may be obtained by a much slighter altera- 
tion, I am more inclined to read : 
King'd of our fears; — 
Kinged is used as a participle passive by Shakspeare more than 
once, I believe. I remember one instance in Henry the Fifths 
Act II, sc. V. The Dauphin says of England : 
«* — she is so idly king'd.''* 
It is scarce necessary to add, that, of here (as in numberless 
other places) has the signification of, by. Tyrwhitt. 

King'd of our fears;"] i. e. our fears being our kings, or rulen. 
King'd is again used in King Richard II: 
" Then I am kinged again." 
It is manifest that the passage in the old copy is corrupt, and 
that it must have been so worded, that their year* should be 
styled their kings or masters, and not they, kin^s or masters of 
their fears ; because in the next line mention is made of these 
fears being deposed. Mr. Tyrwhitt's emendation produces this 
meaning by a very slight alteration, and is, therefore, I think, 
entitled to a place in the- text. 

The following passage in our author's Rape of Lucrece, strongly, 
h) my opinion, confirms his conjecture : 

** So shall Ijiese sla'oes [Tarquin's uoruly passiotut] be kings, 
and thou their slave." 
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Be by some certain king purg'd and depos'd. 
Boat. By heaven, these scroyies of Anglers^ flout you, 
kings; 
And stand securely on their battlements, 
As in a theatre, whence they gape and point 
At your industrious scenes' and acts of death. 
Your royal presences be rul'd by me; 
Do like the mutines of Jerusalem,* 
Be friends a while,^ and both conjointly bend 
Your sharpest deeds of malice on this town: 
By east and west let France and England mount 
Their battering cannon, charged to the niouths; 
Till their soul-fec(i*ing clamours* have brawl'd down 
The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city: 
I *d play incessantly upon these jadeSy 



Again, in King Lear: 

** — It Beems, she wa« a queen 

•* Over hv passion^ vtho, most rebel-like, 

«* Sought to be Hn^ o'er her.** 
This passage in the folio is given to King Philip* and in a sub- 
sequent part of this scene, all the speeches of the citizens are 
given to Hubert ; which I mention, oecause these, and innume- 
rable other instances, where the same error has been committed 
in that edition, justify some license in transferring speeches from 
one person to another. Malone* 

* — these scroyies ofAngiert — ] EtcrouelUs, Fr. i. c. scabby^ 
•crophulous fellows. 

Ben Jonson uses^the word in Muery Man in hit Hurnourt 
*' — hang them tcroyle* .'" Steevens. 

* At your industrious scenes — ] I once wished to read — iUuttri^ 
mtfi but now I believe the text to be right. Malone. 

The old reading is undoubtedly the true one. Your industrial 
seenes and acts of death, is the same as if the speaker had said 
—your laborioifs industry of war. So, in Macbeth: 

" — and put we on 

*' Industrious soldiership .** Steevens . 

* Do Hie the mutines of yerusalemt"] The mutines are the mv- 
tineers, the seditious. So again, in Hamlet: 

« — — and lay 

" Worse than the mutines in the bilboes.** Maione. 
^ Befriends a vahile, &c.] This advice is given by the Bastard 
in the old copy of the play, though comprised in fewer and less 
spirited lines. Steevens. 

* Till their soul-fearing clammwe — } i. e. lool-appaling. 

Malone. 
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Even till unfenced desolation 

Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. 

That done, dissever your united strengths^ 

And part your mingled colours once again ; 

Turn f^ce to face, and bloody point to point: 

Then, in a ^loment, Ibrtime shall cull forth 

Out of on« side her happy minion; 

To whom in favour she shall give the day^ 

And kiss him with a glorious victory. 

How like you this wild counsel, mighty states ? 

Smacks it not something of tlie policy ? 

jr. John, Now, by the sky that hangs above our heads^ 
I like it well; — France, shall we knit our powers. 
And lay this Angiers even with the ground ; 
Then, after, fight who shall be king of it? 

Baat, An if thou hast the mettle of a kingy^- 
Being wrong'd, as we are, by this peevish town,— > 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery. 
As we will ours, against these saucy walls : 
And when that we have dash'd them to the gpround. 
Why, then defy each other; and, pell-mell. 
Make work upon ourselves, for heaven, or hell. 

K. Phi, Let it be so:— Say, where will you assault? 

K, John, We from the west will send destruction 
Into this city's bosom. 

Aust, I from the north. 

jr. PbL Our thunder from the south, 

Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. 

SaBt, () prudent discipline I From north to south ; 
Austria and France shoot in each other's mouth: \Adde, 
I '11 stir them to it :— Gome, away, away \ 

1 Cit, Hear us, great kings : vouchsafe a while to stay. 
And I shall show you peace, and fair-faced league ; 
Win you this city without stroke, or wound ; 
Rescue those breathing lives to die in beds» 
That here come sacrifices for the field: 
Pers6ver not, but hear me, mighty kings. 

K, John, Speak on, with favour; we are bent to hear. 

1 Cit, That daughter there of Spain, the ladyBhtnch,* 

9 •— ^ th€ lady Blanch,] Th« lady Blanch was daughter to Al- 
pkonso the Ninth, King of CaatUey sad was niece to King John 
by his sister EUanor. Steevcm. 
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Is^ear to England ; Look upon the years 

Of Lewis the Dauphin, and that lovely maid: 

If lusty love should go in quest of beauty^ 

Where should he find^it fairer than in Blanch? 

If zealous love 'should' go in search of virtue,* 

Where should he find it purer than in Blanch? 

If love ambitious sought a match of birth, 

Whose veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch? 

Such as she is, in beauty, virtue, birth, 

Is the young Dauphin every way complete : 

If not complete, O «ay,* he is not she ; 

And she again wants nothing, to name ^^t^ 

If want it be not, that she is not he: 

He is the half part of a blessed man, 

Left to be finished by such a she;' 

And she a fair divided excellence, 

Whose fulness of perfection lies in him. 

O, two such silver currents, when they join, 

Do glorify the banks that bound them in: 

And two such shores to two such streams made one^ 

Two such controlling, bounds shall you be, kingSy 

To these two princes, if you marry them. 

This union shall do more than battery can, 

To our fast-closed gates ; for, at this match, 

With swifter spleen* than powder can enforce, 

The mouth of passage shall we fling wide ope. 

And give you entrance : but, without this match, 

The sea enraged is not half so deaf. 

Lions more confident, mountains and rocks 

More free from motion ; no, not death himself 

> If zealous Icne &c.] Zealous seems here to signify piotu, or 
infiuenced by motives of religion, yohnson, 

* ff not complete, O *ay,] The old copy reads— i/* not complete 
of, say, &c. Corrected by Sir T. Hanmer. McUone. 

3 — .i— such a she ;] The old copy— iu she. Steevens. 
Dr. Thirlby prescribed that readings which I have here re- 
stored to the text. Theobald. 

* ■■ at this matchf 

With swifterspieen S^'c] Our author uses spleen for any vio- 
lent hurry, or tumultuous speed. So, in A Midsummer Night*i 
Dreamt he applies spleen to the lightning. I am lothe to mink 
that Sbakspeare meant to play with the double of watch for nttp- 
iialp and the match of a gun. yahnson. 
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In mortal fury half so peremptory, 
As we to keep this city. 

Bast. Here 's a 8tay> 

That shakes the rotten carcase of old death 
Out of his rags!* Here 's a large mouth, indeed, 



* Here '* a stay. 
That shaies the rotten carcase of old death 
Out of his r^gsf] I cannot but think that every reader wishes 
for some other word in the place of stcr^, which though it may 
signify an hindrance, or man that hinder*, is yet Tcry improper to 
introduce the next line. I read: 
Mere '* a flaw. 

That shakes the rotten carcase of old death. 
That is, here is a ^ust of bravery, a blast of menace. This suits 
well with the spirit of the speech. Stay and Jlawi in a careless 
hand, are not easily distinguished ; and if the writing was ob- 
scure, fiam being a word less usual, was easily missed, yohnson* 
Perhaps the force of the word stay, is not exactly known. I 
meet with it in Damon and Pythias, 1582 : 

" Not to prolong my life thereby, for which I reckon not 

this, 
** But to set my things in a stay.^ 
Perhaps by a«fay, the Bastard means " a steady, resolute fellow^ 
who shakes,** &c. So, in Fenton's Tragical Discourses, bl. 1. 4to. 
1567 : " — more apt to follow th' inclination of vaine and lascivi- 
ous desyer, than disposed to make a staye of herselfe in the trade 
of honest yertue." 

Again, in Chapman's translation of the 22d Iliad: 
« Trie we then — if now their hearts will leave 
"Their citie cleare, her cleare st€^ [i. e. Hector] slaine.'* 
Again, in Spenser's Fairy ^ueen, B. II, ex: 

•« Till riper yeares be raught, and stronger stcty.** 
Shakspeare, therefore, who uses wrongs for wrongers, &c. &c. 
might have used a stay for a stayer. Churchyard, in his Siege of 
Leeth, 1575, having occasion to speak of a trumpet that sounded 
to proclaim a truce, says — 

" This staye of warre made many men to muse.** 
I am therefore convinced that the first line of Faulconbridge's 
speech needs no emendation. Steevens. 

' Stay, I apprehend, here signifies a supporter of a cause. Here 's 
an extraordinary partizan, diat shakes, &c. So, in the last Act 
of this play : 

** What surety in the world, what hopes, what sttry, 
*« When this was now a king, and now is clay ?" 
Again, in Xin^ Jffenry F/, P. Ill: 

*« Now thou art gone, we have no staff, no stay.^* 
Again, in King Richard III: 

** What stay had I, but Edward, and he *s gone." 

VOL. TII. EC 
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That spits forth death, and mountains, rocks, and seas; 

Talks as familiarly of roaring lions, 

As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs I 

What cannoneer begot this lusty blood ? 

He speaks plain cannon, fircj^ and smoke, and bounce; 

He gives the bastinado with his tongue ; 

Our ears are cudgel'd ; not a word of his. 

But buffets better than a fist of France : 

Zounds ! I was never so bethump'd with words^ 

Since 1 first call'd my brother's father^ dad. 

EU, Son, list to this conjunction^ make this match.; 
Give with our niece a dowry large enough : 
For by this knot thou shalt so surely tie 
Thy now unsur'd assurance to the crown. 
That yon green boy shall have no sun to ripe 
The bloom that promiseth a mighty fruit. 
I see a yielding in the looks of France ; 
Mark, how they whisper: urge them, while their souls 
Are capable of this ambition ; . 
Lest zeal, now melted, by the windy breath 
Of soft petitions, pity, and remorse. 
Cool and congeal again to what it was.' 

Again, in Davies's Scourge of Folly ^ printed about the year 161L: 
" England's fast friend, and Ireland's constant ttccy** 

Perhaps, however, our author meant by the words. Here 's a 
9tayt ^* Here 's a fellow, who whilst he makes a proposition as a 
stay or obstacle, to prevent the effusion of blood, shakes/' &c. 
The Citizen has just siud : 

*' Hear us, great kings, vouchsafe a while to stay, 
" And I shall show you peace," &c. 

It is, I conceive, no objection to this interpretation, that an ii?i- 
pediment or obstacle could not shake death, &c. though the persost 
who endeavoured to stay or prevent the attack of the two King^, 
might. Shakspeare seldom attends to such rninutia. But the 
first explanation appears to me more probable. Malone. . 

^ Lest zeal, now melted, &c.] We have here a very unusual, 
and, I think, not very just image of zeal, which, in its highest 
degree, is represented by others as a flame, but by Shakspeare^ 
as a frost. .To repress zeal, in the language of others, is to cool, 
m Shakspeare's to melt it ; when it exerts its utmost power it is 
oommonly said to flamje, but by Shakspeare to be congealed. 

Johnson. 

Sure the poet means to compare zeal to metal in a state of 
fusion, and not to dissolving ice. Steepens. 

The allusion, I apprehend, is to dissolving ice ; and if this pas- 
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1 Cit, Why answer not the double majesties 
This friendly treaty of our threaten'd town ? 

K, Phi, Speak England first, that hath been forward 
first 
To speak unto this city : What say you ? 

K, John. If that the Dauphin there, thy princely son, 
Can in this book of beauty read,^ I love, 

sage be compared with others in our author's plays, it will not, I 
think, appear liable to Dr. Johnson's objection.— The sense, I 
conceive, is. Lest the nofw zealous and to you well-affected heart of 
Philip, vjhich but lately tvas cold and hard as ice, and ha* newly been 
melted and softened, should by the soft petitions of Constance, and 
pity for Arthur, again become congealed and frozen. 1 once 
thought that " the windy breath of soft petitions," &c. should be 
coupled with the preceding words, and related to the proposal 
made by the citizen of Angiers; but I now believe that they 
were intended to be connected, in construction, wdth the follow- 
ing line. — In a subsequent scene we find a similar thought 
couched in nearly the same expressions : 

« This act, so evilly bom, shall cool the hearts 
** Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal*' 

Here Shakspeare does .not say that zeal, when <* congealed, ex- 
erts its utmost power," but, on the contrary, that when it is con- 
gealed or frozen, it ceases to exert itself at all ; it is no longer 
zeal. 

We again meet with the same allusion in King Henry VIII: 
*• — This makes bold mouths ; 
•* Tongues spit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
** Allegiance in them.** 

Both zeal and allegiance therefore, we see, in the language of 
Shakspeare, are in their highest slate of exertion, when melted f 
and repressed or diminished, -when frozen. The vford freeze, in 
the passages just quoted, shews that the allusion is not, as has 
been suggested, to metals, but to ite. 

The obscurity of the present passage arises from our author's 
use of the word zeal, which is, as it were, personified. Zeal, 
if it be understood strictly, cannot ** cool and congeal again to 
what it w<w," (for when it cools, it ceases to be zeal,^ though a 
person who is become warm and zealous in a cause, may afler- 
wards become cool and indifferent, as he wo*, before he was 
warmed. — " To what it was," however, in our author's licentious 
language, may mean, " to what it was, beftjre it was zeal.**. 

Malone. 

The viindy breath that will cool metals in a state of fusion, pro- 
duces not the effects oi frost. I am, therefore, yet to learn, how 
** the soft petitions of Constance, sjid pity for Arthur," (two gentle 
agents) were competent to the act oi freezing. — There is surely 
^mewhat of impropriety in employing Favonius to do the work 
oi Boreas. Steevens. 
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Her dowry shall weigh equal with a queen: . 

For Anjou,' and fair Touraine, Maine, Poictiers, 

And all that we upon this side the sea 

(Except this city now by us besieg'd) 

Find liable to our crown and dignity, 

Shall gild her bridal bed ; and make her rich 

In titles, honours, and promotions. 

As she in beauty, education, blood. 

Holds hand with any princess of the world. 

JT. Phi, What say'st thou, boy ? look in the lady's fecci 
Lew, I do, my lord ; and in her eye I find 

A wonder, or a wondrous miracle^ 

The shadow of myself form*d in her eye; 

Which, being but the shadow of your son, 

Becomes a sun, and makes your son a shadow : 

I do protest, 1 never lov'd myself. 

Till now infixed I beheld myself. 

Drawn in the flattering table of her eye.* 

[ WhUfiere with Blakch. 



7 Can in tkit book of beauty readt"] So, in PericUe^ 1609: 
« Her face J the book of firatses," &c. 
Again, in Macbeth.- 

" Yo}jTface, my thane, is as a boot, where men 
** May read strange matters." Malone. 

• For Anjou,] In old editions : 

^or Angiers, and fair Touraine, Maine, Poictiere, 
And ail that <we upon this side the sea, 
(Except this city now by us besieged) 
Find liable ^c. 
What was the city besieged, but Angiers ? King John agrees to 
give up all he held in France, except the city of Angiers, which 
he now besieged and laid claim to. Bnt could he give up all ex- 
cept Angiers, and give up that too ? Anjou was one of the pro- 
vinces which the English held in France. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald found, or might have found, the reading which 
he would introduce as an emendation of his own, in the elder play 
oiKingyohn, 4to. 1591. Ste^oens. 
See also p. 310, n. 5. Malone. 

« Drawn in the flattering table of her eye."] So, in All *s Well that 
Ends Well: 

« — to sit and dravi 

« His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 
" in our heart's table.''* 
Table is picture, or, rather, the board or canvas on which tny 
object is painted. Tableau, Ft, Steevens. 
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Boat. Drawn in the flattering table of her eye!— 
Hang'd in the frowning wrinkle of her brow I— 
And quartered in her heart !— he doth espy 

Himself love's traitor: This is pity now, 
That hang'd, and drawn, and quaiter'd, there should be. 
In such a love, so vile a lout as he. / 

Blanch, My uncle's will, in, this respect, is mine : 
If he see aught in you, that makes him like. 
That any thing he sees, which moves his likingi 
I can with ease translate it to my will ; 
Or, if you will, (to speak more properly) 
I will enforce it easily to my love. 
Further I will not flatter you, my lord, 
That all I see in you is worthy love, 
Than this,-»that nothing do I see in you, 
(Though churlish thoughts themselves should be your 

judge) 
That I can find should merit any hate. 

K, John, What say these young ones? What say you, 
my niece ? 

Blanch, That she is bound in honour still to do 
What you in wisdom shall vouchsafe to say. 

K,John, Speak then, prince Dauphin; can you love 
this lady \ 

Lev), Nay, ask me if I can refrain from love; 
For I do love her most unfeignedly. 

K, John, Then do I give Volquessen,* Toundne, Main^, 
Poictiers, and Anjou, these five provinces, 
With her to thee ; and this addition more. 
Full thirty thousand marks of English coin.— 
Philip of France, if thou be pleas'd withal. 
Command thy son and daughter to join hands. 

K, Phi, It likes us well ;— Young princes, close your 
hands. 

AiLst, And your lips too ; for, I am well assur'd, 
That I did so, when I was first assur'd.^ 



I — VoLquesteritl This is the ancient name for the country 
now called the Vexing in Latin, Pagut Velocassimu. That part of 
it called the Norman Vexing was in dispute between Philip and 
John. Steeveha. 

This and the subsequent line (except the words^ *^ do I g^ve,") 
are taken firom the old play. Malone. 
Ees 
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JT. Phi. Now, citizens of Anglers, ope your gates^ 
Let in that amity wbich you hftve made ; 
For at saint Mary's chapel, presently, 
The rites of marriage shall be solemniz'd.— 
Is not the lady Constance in this troop ? — 
I know, she is not; for thfc match, made up, 
Her presence would have interrupted much :— 
Where is she and her son? 'tell me, who knows. 

Levf, She is sad and passionate at yoor highness' tent.* 

K, Phi, And, by my faith, this league, that we have 
made, 
Will give her sadness very little cure.-^ 
Brother of England, how may we content 
This widow lady ? In her right we came ; 
Which we, God knows, have turn'd another way, 
To our own vantage. 

K, John, We will heal up all : 

For we 'II create young Arthur duke of Bretagne> 
And earl of Richmond; and this rich fair town 
We make him lord of. — ^Call the lady Constance ; 
Some speedy messenger bid her repair 
To our solemnity :— I trust we shall, 
If not fill up the measure of her will, 
Yet in some measure satisfy her so, 
That we shall stop her exclanaation. 
Go we, as well as haste will suffer uS) 
To this unlook'd for, unprepared pomp. 

^Exeunt all but the Bast.— 7%ff Citizens retire 
from the walla, 

« — / am naell assur'd, 
Thta Ididfo vhen I ^at first assured.] Aimr*d is fa^re*used 
both in its common sense, and in an uncommon one, where it 
signifies affiance J, contracted. So, in The Comedy of Errw*^ 
"— — called me Dromio, swore I was a*9ur*d to her.** 

Steefitn*. 
8 She is tad ancf passionate at your higknets* tentJ] PaMsionate, in 
this instance, does not signify diapoted to anger, but a prey to 
mournful sensations. So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Wit v)ithout 
Monej : • 

" — Thou art passionate, * 

" Hast been brought up with girls.** Stee>oens. 
Again, in the old play entitled The true T^agedie of Richard 
Duke of Torkey 1600: 

« Tell me, good madam, 

<« Why is your grace so patsionau of late ?" Malane. 
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Bast. Mad world! mad kings! mad composidon! 
John, to stop rVrthuf 's title in the wholC) 
Hath willingly departed with a part:'* 
And France, (whose armour conscience buckled on; 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field, 
As God's own soldier,) rounded in the ear* 
With that same purpose-changer, that sly devil; 
That broker, that still breaks the pate of faith; 
That daily break-vow; he that wins of all, 
Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids ;— * 
Who having no external thing to- lose* 
But the word maidy-r-cheats the poor iliaid of that;^ 
That smooth-faced gentleman^ tickling commodity,—^ 
Commodity, the bias of the world ;^ 

* — departed viitk a fart .•] To part and to depart were for- 
merly synon}'mous. So, in Every Man in his Humour, ^ " Faith, 
sir, I can hardly depart with ready money." Again, in Every 
Woman in her Hu-maur, 1609 : " She '11 serve under him till death 
us depart*' Steevens. 

5 _«. rounded in the ear — ] i. e. whispered in -the ear. This 
phrase is frequently lised by Chaucer, as well as later writers.-— 
So, in Lingua, or A Combat of the tongue, &c. 1607: **I help'd 
Herodotus to pen some part of iiis Muses, lent Pliny ink to write 
his History, and rounded Rabelais in the ear when he historified 
Pantagruel." Again, in The Spanish Tragedy.- 

" Forthwith Revenge she rounded me «' th* ear,^* Steevent. 

^ Who having no eoCternal thing to lose 
But the v)ord maid, — cheats the poor maid of that/] The con- 
struction here appears extremely harsh to our ears, yet I do not 
believe there is any corruption ; for I have observed a similar 
phraseology in other places in these plays. The construction is 
•^Commodity, ht that wins of all, he that cheats the poor maud 
Ci that only external thing she has to lose, namely, the worQ 
maid, i. e. her chastity. Who having is used as the albsoliitb 
case, in the sense of '* they having — }" and the words "who 
having no external thing to lose but the word maid,*' are in some 
measure parenthetical; yet they cannot with propriety be in- 
eluded in a parenthesis, because then there would remain no- 
thing to which the relative ^Aa* at the end of the line could be re- 
ferred. In The Winter*s Tale, are the following lines, in which 
we find a similar phraseology : 

" This your son-in-law, 

" And SOD unto the king, (whom heavens directing) 

•• Is troth-plight to your daughter." 
Here the pronoun v)hom is used for him, as vfhtf in the pas- 
sage before us, is used for they, Malone. i 
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The world, who of itself is peised well, 

Made to run even, upon even ground ; • 

Till this advantage, this vile drawing bias, 

This sway of motion, this commodity, 

Makes it take head from all indifferency. 

From all direction, purpose, course, intent: 

And this same bias, this commodity, 

This bawd, this broker,' this all-changing word, 

Clapp'd on the outward eye of fickle France, ,^ 

at^n Hath drawn him from his own determin'd^aid,* 
From a resolv*d and honourable war, 
To a most base and vile-concluded -peace.— 
And why rail I on this cpmmbdity ? 
But for because he hath not woo*d me yet: 

hjo Not that I have^th empower to clutch my hand,^ 
When his Mr angels would salute my palm ; 
But for my hand,^ as unattempted yet, 

7 Commodity, iht bias of the viorldi] Commodity is interest- 
So, in Damon and Pythias, 1582 : 

«« , for vertue's sake only, 

« They would honour friendship, and not for eommoditie.^* 
Ag'ain: 

*' I will use his friendship to mine own commodities* 

Steevens. 
So, in Cupid** Whirligig, 1607: 

** O the world is like a byat bowle, and it runs all on the ricH 
mens' sides." Henderson. 

* . this broker,] A broker in old language meant a pimp OfT 

procuress. See a note on Hamiet, Act II : 

" Do not believe his vows, for they are brokersy^ &c. 

Maione. 
• -.-^-from his own determined aid,] The word eye, in the line 
preceding, and the word own, which can ill agree with aid, in- 
duces me to think that we ought to read-^<< his own determined. 
aim,** instead of aid* His ovon aid is little better than nonsense. 

Af. Mason. 

1 — clutch my hand,'\ To clutch my hand, is to clasp it close. 
So, in Measure for Measure: *« — putting the hand into the 
pocket, and extracting it clutched,** Again, in Antonio*s Hevenge, 
.1602: 

*« The fist of strenuous vengeance is clutched.** 
• See also note on Macbeth, Act II, sc. i. Steepens. 

2 But for (5*c.] i. e. because. So, in The Tkoo Gentlemen ofVt^ 
rona • 

" I curse myself, for they are sent by me.*' Reed, 
Again, in Othello : 
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Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. 

Well) whiles I am a beggar, I will rail, 

And say, — there is no sin, but to be rich ; 

And being rich, my virtue then shall be, 

To say, — there .is no vice, but beggary : 

Since kings break faith upon commodity, 

Gain, be my lord ; for I will worship tliee 1 [£xzV.* 



ACT III.....SCENE I. 
The same. The French King's Tent. 

Etaer CowBTAKCB, Arthur, and Saxisburt. 

Const, Gone to be married 1 gone to swear a peace ! 
Palse blood to false blood join'dl Gone to be friends! 
Shall Lewis have Blanch I and Blanch those provinces? 
It is not so; thou iiast misspoke, misheard; 
Be well advis'd, tell o'er thy tale again: 
It cannot be; thou dost but say, 'tis so; 
I trust, 1 may not trust thee ; for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common man : 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man; 
I have a king's oath to the contrary. 
Thou shalt be punish'd for thus frighting me, 
For I am sick, and capable of fears;* 
Oppre^s'd with wrongs, and therefore full of fears; 
A widow,' husbandless, subject to fears; 

** — or yor I aih decUn'd 
"Into the vale of years." MaUne* 
3 In the old copy the second Act extends to the end of the 
speech of Lady Constance, in the next scene, at the conclusion 
of which she tlirows herself on the ground. The present divi» 
sion, which was ms^de by Mr. Theobald, and has been adopted 
by the subsequent editors, is certainly right. Maione. 
See Mr. Theobald's note, p. 337. Steeveru. 

* For I am tick, and capable of /ears,*'] i. e. I have a strong *en- 
aibilityi 1 am tremblingly alive to apprehension. So, in Hamlet: 

** His form and cause conjoin'd, preaching to stones, 
** Would make them capable.''^ Malone, 

* A v)idov)i\ This was not the fact. Constance was at this time 
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A woman) naturally born to fears: 
And though thou now confess, thou didst but jest, 
With my vex'd spirits I cannot take a truce, 
But they will quake and tremble airfhis day. 
What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head? 
Why dost thou 'look so sadly on my son? 
What means that hand upon that breast of thine? 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum, 
Like a proud river peering o'er his bounds ?* 
Be these sad signs' confirmers of thy words? 
Then speak again; not all thy former tale, 
But this one word, whether thy tale be true. 

Sai. As true, as, I believe, you think them false, 
That give you cause to prove my saying true. 

Const. O, if thou teach me to believe this sorrow, 
Teach thou this sorrow how to make me die ; 
And let belief and life encounter so, 
As doth the fury of two desperate men, 
Which, in the very meeting, fall, and die.— 
Lewis marry Blanch I O, boy, then where art thou? 
France friend with England! what becomes of me?— 
Fellow, be gone; I cannot brook thy sight; 
This news hath made thee a most ugly man. 

SaL What other harm have I, good lady, done. 
But spoke the harm that is by others done ? 

Const, Which harm within itself so heinous is, 
As it makes harmful all that speak of it. 

jirth. I do beseech you, madam, be content. 

Const, If thou, that bid'st me be content, wert grim, 
Ugly, and slanderous to thy mother's womb, 

married to a third husband, Giiido, brother to the Viscount of 
Touars. She had been divorced from her second husband, Ra- 
nulph. Earl of Chester. Malone. 

6 Like a proud river peering </er his boundt?'] This seems to have 
been imitated by Marston, in his Insatiate Countess^ 1603 : 

«* Then how much more in me, whose youthful veins, 
** Like a proud river o*erflov) their bounds — — ." Malone. 
"f Be these sad si^s — ] The sad signs are, the shaking of his 
head, the laying his hand on his breast, &c. We have again the 
same w^ords in our author's Venus and Adonis: 

" So she, at these sad signs exclaims on death." • 

Mr. Pope and tlie subsequent editors read— J?e these sad 
fighs — &c. Malone. 
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Full of unpleasing blots, *^and sighdess^ stains, H^t4ijh^ 
Lame, fooiidh, crooked, swart,' prodigious,* 
Patch'd with foul moles, and eye-offending marks, 
I would not care, I then would be content ; 
For then I should not love thee ; no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deserve a crown. 
But thou art fair ; and at thy bjrth, dear boy I 
Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great: 
\Of nature's gifts thou may'st with lilies boast) 
And with the half-blown rose : but fortune, O ! 
She is corrupted, chang'd, and won from thee; 
She adulterates hourly with thine uncle John ; 
And with her golden hand hath piuck'd on France 
To trea:d down fair respect of sovereignty, 
And made his majesty the bawd to theirs. 
France is a bawd to fortune, and king John ; 
That strumpet fortune, that usurping John :— 
Tell me, thou fellow, is not France forsworn? 
Envenom him with words ; or get thee gone, 
And leave those woes alone, which I alone> 



« Ugly and sland^rotu to thy mother's womb, . 
Fiill of- unpleasing blots J So, in our author's JRape ^ Lit'' 
crece, 1594: 

" The blemish that will never be forgot, 
" Worse than a slavish wipe, or birth-hour's blot.*' MalonC' 
9 — sightless — ] The poet uses sightless for that which we 
now express by unsightly, disagreeable to the eyes. Johnson. 

1 ._ n)art,] SvDort is b^own, inclining to black. So, in King 
Henry VI, P. I, Act 1, sc. ii : 

" And whereas I was black and sviort before." 
Again, in The Comedy of Errors, Act III, sc. ii: 

" Sijoart like my shoe, but her face nothing so clean kept." 

Steevens. 

3 firodigiousf'] That is, portentous, so deformed as to bo 

^aken for vl foretoken of evil. Johnson. 

In this sense it is used by Decker, in the first part of The 
Monest Whore, 1604: ' - 

« —«— yon comet shews bis head again ; 
«« Twice hath he thus at cross-turns thrown on us 
** Prodigious looks." 
Again, in The Revenger^ s Trage(fy, 1607: 

** Over whose roof hangs this prodigious comet." 
Again, in the English Arcadia, by Jarvis Markham, 1607: "O, 
yes, I was prodigious to tliy birth-right^ and as a blajing star at 
tby uidook'a for fimeral. Stee^tenS' 
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Am boun4 to ttnder-bear. 

Sai, Pardon Tne, madam, 

I may not go without you to the kings. 

Comi, Thou may*5t, thou shalt, I will not go with theei 
I will instruct my sorrows to be proud ; 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner stout. ^ 
To me, and to the state of my great grief, 
Let kings assemble;^ for my , grief *s so great. 
That no supiporter but tlie huge firm earth 
Can hold it up: here I and sorrow sit;* 

3 — maies his o-oitier stout.] The old editions have — maieg 
it* owner stoop. The emendation is Sir T. Hanmer*s. Johnson. 

So, in DaniePs Civil Wars, B. VI: 

**J'ull with stout grief And with disdainful woe." Steevens. 

* To me, and to the state of my great grief. 
Let kings assemble i'\ In Much Ado about Nothing, the father 
of Hero, depressed by her disgrace, declares himself so subdued 
by grief, that a thread may lead him. How is it that grief, in- 
Leonato and Lady Constance, produces effects directly opposite, 
aiKi yet both agreeable to natui e ? Sorrow softens the mind while 
it is yet wanned by hope, but hardens it when it is congealed by 
despair. Distress, while there remains any prospect of relief, is 
weak and flexible, but wlien no succour remains, is fearless and 
stubborn ; angry alike at those that injure, and at those that do 
not help ; careless to please where nothing can be gained, and 
fearless to offend when there is nothing further to be dreaded. 
Such was this writer's knowledge of the passions. Johnson. 

8 _— here I and sorrow sit/] The old copy has — sorrovts. So, 
in the Jirst edition of Pope's version of the fineenth Book of the 
Odyssey: 

** My secret soul in all thy sorrow shares." 

The next edition en^oneously read8-^-«orro«o#, which number, 
as Mr. Wakefield observes, no man of any ear could in that place 
have 'written. Steevens. 

A slight corruption has here destroyed a beautiful imag^. 
There is no poetical reader that will not join with me in readmg 
— «* here I and Sorrow sit." M. Mason. 

Perhaps we should read — Sere I and Sorrow sit. Our author 
might have intended to personify sorrow,, as Marlow« had done 
before him, in his King Edv)ard 11: 

** While I am lodg'd within this cave of care, 
«< Where Sorrow at my elbow still attends." 

The transcriber's ear might easily have deceived him, the tw9 
readings, when spoken, sounding exactly alike. So, we find, in 
the quarto copy of King Henry IV, P. I : 

« The mailed Mars shall on his cdtars sit, — ." 
iaptead of— shall on his altar sit Ag<un, in the quarto copy pf 
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H«re is my throne, bid kings come bow to it.* 

IShe throws herself on the ground, 

the same play we have— monstrous tcantle, instead of— monstrous 
eantle. 

In this conjecture I had once great confidence ; but, a preced- 
ing line — 

" I will instruct my torrcws to be proud," 
now appears to me to render it somewhat disputable. Malone. 

« — bid kings come bow to it.'\ 1 must here account for tlie li- 
berty I have taken to make a change in the division of the second 
and third Acts. In the old editions, the second Act was made 
to end here ; though it is evident Lady Constance here, in her 
despair, seats herself on the floor : and she must be supposed, 
as I formerly observed, immediately to rise again, only to go off 
and end the Act decently ; or the flat scene must shut her in from 
the sight of the audience, an absurdity I cannot wish to accuse 
Shakspeare of. Mr. Gildon, and some other criticka, fancied 
that a considerable part of the second Act was lost, and that the 
chasm began here. I had joined in this suspicion of a scene or 
two being lost, and unwittingly drew Mr. Pope into this error. 

. ** It seems to be so, (says he) and it were to be wish'd the re- 
4torer (meaning me) could supply it.** To deserve tliis great 
man's thanks, I will venture at the task ; and hope to convince 
my readers, that nothing is lost ; but that I have supplied tlie 
suspected cha^m, only by rectifying the division of the Acts. 
Upon looking a little more narrowly into the constitution of the 
play, I am satisfied that the third Act ought to begin with that 
scene which has hitherto been accounted the last of the second 
Act : and my reasons for it are these. The match being con- 
cluded, in the scene before that, betwixt the Dauphin and 
Blanch, a messenger is sent for Lady Constance to King Phi- 
lip's tent, for her to come to Saint Mary's church to the solem- 
nity. The princes all go out, as to the marriage ; and the Bastard 
stayii^ a little behind, to descant on interest and commodity, 
very properly ends the Act. The next scene then, in the French 
Idng's tent, brings us Salisbury delivering his message to Con- 
stance, who, refusing to go to the* solemnity, sets herself down 

' on the floor. The whole train returning from the church to the 
French king's pavilion, Philip expresses such satisfaction on oc- 
casion of the happy solemnity of that day, that Constance rises 
from the floor, and joins in the scene by entering her protest 
against their joy, and cursing the business of the day. Thus, I 
conceive, the scenes are fairly continued, and there is no chasm 
in the action, but a proper interval made both for Salisbury's 
coming to Lady Constance, and for the solemnization of the 
marriage. Besides, as Faulconbridge is evidently the poet's fa- 
vourite character, it was very well judged to close the Act with 
his Soliloquy. Theobald » ' 

This whole note seems judicious enough; but Mr. Theobald 
VOL. VXI. Ff 
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Enter Eing' Johi^, King Philip, Lewis, Bl ANCR^ELiNom,. 
Bastard, Austria, and Attendants. 

K, Phi, 'Tis true, fair daughter; and this blessed dajr. 
Ever in France shall be kept festival : 
To solemnize this day,' the glorious sun 
Stays in his course, and plays the alchemist ;• 
Turning, with splendor of his precious eye, 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold : 
The yearly course, that brings this day about) 
Shall never see it but a holyday. 

Const, A wicked day, and not a holyday ! [Rising, 

What hath this day deserv'd ? what hath it done ; 
That it in golden letters should be set, 
Among the high tides,* in the kalendar? 
Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week;* 

forgets there were, in Shakspeare's time, no moveable scenes fai 
common playhouses. yoh?ison. 

It appears, from many passages, that the ancient theatres had 
the advantages of machinery as well as the more modem stages. 
See a note on the fourth scene of the fifth Act of tynibeline. 

How happened it that Shakspeare himself should have men- 
tioned the act of shifting scenes, if in his time there were no 
scenes capable of being shifted? llius in the chorus to Kiw 
Heiiry V,- 

"Unto Southampton do we shift our scene** 
This phrase was hardly more ancient than the custom which 
it describes. Steepens. 

7 To solemnize this day, &c.] From this passage Rowe seeHM- 
to have borrowed the first lines of his Fair Penitent, Johnson, 
The first lines of Rowe*s tragedy — 

<« I^et this auspicious day be ever sacred," &c. 
are apparently taken fron^ Dryden's version of tlie second Satire 
of Persius: 

" Let this auspicious morning be exprest," &c. Steewru. 
« — and plays the alchemist ;]' Milton has borrowed thia 
thought : 

« — when with one virtuous touch 
" Th"" arch-chemic sun,'* &c. Par, Lost, B. III. Steeweits, 
3o, in our author's 33d Sonnet: 

*' Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchymy** Malone. 

V high tides,"] i. e. solemn seasons, times to be observed 

above others. Steevens. 

1 N'ay, rather, turn this day out of the v>eek/] In allusion (aa 
Mr. Upton has observed) to ^, in, 3 : " Let the day perish,^ 
&c. and V. 6 : « Let it not be joined to the days of the year, Ut it 
not come into the number of the months." Mahne* 
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iThis day of shame, oppression, perjury: 
Or, if it niust stand still, let wives with child 
Fray, that their burdens may not fall this day, 
L^st that their hopes prodigiously be crossed;' 
But on this day, let seamen fear no wreck; 
No bargains break, that are not this day made:^ 
This day, all things begun come to ill end ; 
Yea, faith itself to hollow falsehood change! 

JT. Phi. By heaven, lady, you shall have no cause 
To curse the fair proceedings of this day : 
Have 1 not pawn'd to you my majesty I 

Const, You have beguil'd me with a counterfeit. 
Resembling majesty ; which, being touch'd, and tried,* 
Proves valueless: You are forsworn, forsworn; 
You came in arms to spill mine enemies' blood. 
But now in arms you strengthen it with yours :^ 



In The Fair Penitent, the imprecation of Calista on the night 
that betrayed her to Lothario, is chiefly borrowed from this and 
subsequent verses in the same chapter oiyob. Steroens, 

s ,^m^^ prodigiously be erorf'c/.*] i. e. be.disappointed by the pro- 
duction of a prodigy, a monster. So, in A Midiumnur Ifigh^* 
Dream: 

** Nor marie prodi^iout, such as are 
<* Despised in nativity." Steevent* 
3 But on thi* day, &c.] That is, excefit on this day. yohnHm, 
In the ancient almanacks, (several of which I have in my pos- 
session) the days supposed to be favourable or unfavourable to 
bargains, are distinguished among a number of other particulars 
of the like importance. This circumstance is alluded to in Wth* 
tier's DucheM of Maify, 1623: 

** By the almanack, I think 
•* To choose good days and shun the critical.** 
Again,' in T%e Elder Brother of Beaumont and Fletcher: 
€t _««._^ an almanack 
*• Which thou art daily poring in, to pick out 
^•'Days of iniquity to cozen fools in.'* Steewns. 
See Macbeth, Act IV, sc. i. Maione- 

* Metetnbling majesty ; vjhich, Ae/n^ touch'd, and tried,'] Being 
touched — signifies, having the touchstone applied to it. The two 
last words'—and trie^, which create a redundancy of measure, 
should, as Mr. Ritson observes, be omitted. Steevens. 

« Tou came in arms to spill fnine enetrues* blood. 
But now in armByou strengthen it xoith yours :"] I am afraid here 
is a clinch intended. Ton came in war to destroy my enemies, but 
itm»you strengthen them in embraces. y<^nsm. 
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The grappling Tigoup and rough frown of war, 
Is cold in amity and^ainted peace, ,;4»^W //*- 
And our oppression hath made up this league:^ 
Arm 9 arm, you heavens, against these perjur'd kings! 
A widow cries; be husband to me, heavens! 
Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day* in peace ; but, ere sunset, 
Set armed discord^ 'twixt these perjur'd kings! 
Hear me, O, hear ihe ! 

jlu9t. , Lady Constance, peace. 

Con%t\ War! war! no peace! peace is to me a war. 

Lymogesl O Austria!* thou dost shame 

That bloody spoil : Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward; 
Thou little valiant, great in villainy ! 
Thou ever strong upon the stronger side ! 

« Wear out the day — ] Old copy — rfqy*. Corrected by Mr. 
Theobal^. Malone. 

f Set armed discord Sec] Shakspeare makes this bitter eurte 
effectual, yohtwon. 

• O Lymogea? O Austria!] The propriety or impropriety of 
fheae titles, which eveiy editor has suffered to pass uimoted, &c* 
serves a little consideration. Shakspeare has, on thi& occasii^ 
followed the old play, which at once furnished him with the cha- 
racter of Faulconbridge, and ascribed the death of Richard I 
to the Duke of Aitstria. In the person of Austria, be has con- 
joined the two well-known enemies of Coeur-de-lion. Leopold, 
duke of Austria, threw him into prison, in a former expedition » 
fin 1193] but the castle of Chaluz, before which he fell [in 1199 j 
belonged to Vidoraar, viscount of Limoges ; and the archer who 
pierced his shoulder with -an arrow (of which wound he died) 
was Bertrand de Gourdon. The editors seem hitherto to have 
understood Lpnoges as being an appendage to the title of Aus- 
tria, and therefore inquired no further about it. 
. Holinshed says on this occasion: " The same yere, Philip, bas- 
tard Sonne to King Richard, to whom his father had given the 
castell and honor of Coniacke, killed the viscount of Limoge*, 
in revenge of bis father's death," &c. Austria in the old play, 
[printed in 1591] is called Lymoges, the Austrich duke. 

With this note I was favoured by a gentleman to whom I have 
yet more considerable obligations in regard to Shakspeare'. His 
extensive knowledge of history and manners has frequently sup- 
plied me with apt and necessary illustrations, at the same time, 
that his judgment has corrected my errors ; yet such has been 
his constant solicitude to remain concealed, that I know not but 

1 may give offence while I indulge my own vanity in affixing to 
this note the name of my friend, Henry Blake, Esq. Steevene. 
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Thou fortune's champion, that dost never fight 
But when her humorous ladyship is by 
To teach thee safety ! thou art perjur'd too, 
And sooth'st up greatness. What a fool art thou, 
A ramping fool; to brag, and stamp, and swear, 
Upon my party! Thou cold-blooded slave, 
Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my side ? . 
Seen sworn my soldier? bidding me depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength? 
And dost thou now fall over to my foes? 
Thou wear a lion's hide ! doff it for shame, ^ 
And hang a caif's-skin on those recreant limbs. ^ 

9 doff it for thame,'] To doff is to do off, to put off. So, 

in Fuimus Troea, 1633 : 

*• Sorrow must doff her sable weeds." Steevens. 

' 1 And hang a calPs-skin an those recreant limbtJ] When fools 
were kept for diversion in great families, they were distinguish- 
ed by a calpi-tkin eoat, which had the buttons down the back; 
and this they wore that they might be known for fools, and es- 
cape the resentment of those, whom they provoked with their 
waggeries. • 

In a little penny book, entitled The Births Life, and Death of 
yohn Franks, vsith the Pranks he played though a meer Fool, men- 
tion is made in several places of a calf^s-skin. In chap, x, of this 
book, Jack is said to have made his appearance at his lord's ta- 
ble, having then a new calf-skin, red and white spotted. This 
fact will explain the sarcasm of Constance and Faulconbridge, 
who mean to call Austria 9. fool. Sir y. Ha'wkint. 

I may add, that the custom is still preserved in Ireland ; and 
the fool, in any of the legends which the mummers act at Christ- 
mas, always appears in a calf*s or cow's skin. In the prologue to 
Wily Beguiled, are the two rollowing passages : 

** I '11 make him do penance upon the stage in a calf^s- 
skin.** 
Again: 

** His calf*S'skin jests from hence are clean exil'd.** 
Again, in the play : 

" I *11 come wrapp'd in a calps-skin, and cry bo, bo.**— 
Again: « I '11 wrap me in a rousing calfskin suit, and come like 

some Hobgoblin." «< I mean my Chrtstma* calf^s-skin suit." 

Steevene. 
It does not appear that ConsUnce means to call Austria tifool, 
as Sir John Hawkins would have it ; but she certainly means to 
call him coward, and to tell him that a calf 's-f kin would suit bis 
recreant limbs better than a Uon's. They still say of a dkstardly 
person, that he is a calf-hearted fellow ; and a jnm-away school 
boy is usually caUed a great calf Ritsotu 
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Auat. 0\ that a man should speak those words to me ! 

Bast, And h|ing a calPs-skin on those recreant limbs. 

jiust. Thou dar'st not say so, villain^ for thy life. 

Bast, And hang a calf 's-skin on those recreant limbs.* 

JT. John, We like not this; thou dost forget thyself. 
Enter Pandulph. 

K, Phi. Here comes the holy legate of the pope. 

Fand, Hail, you anointed deputies of heaven i— 
To thee, king John, my holy errand is. 
I Pandulph, of fair Milan cardinal, 
And from pope Innocent the legate here. 
Do, in his name, religiously demand, 
Why thou against the church, our holy mother, 
So wilfully dost spurn ; and, force perforce, 

The speaker in the play [Wily Beguiled] is Sobin Go&cfftllvw* 
Perhaps, as has been suggested, Constance, by clothing Aus*> 
tria in a calf's-skin, means only to insinuate that he is a coward. 
The word recreant seems to favour such a supposition. Maione, • 
« Here Mr. Pope inserts the following speeches from the old 
play of King yohn, printed in 1591, before Shakspeare appears to 
have commenced a writer : 

" Jugt. Methinks, that Richard's pride, and Richard^s 
fall, 
*« Should be a precedent to fright you all. 
•* Faulc. What .words are these ? how do my sinews 
shake ! 
** My father's foe clad in my father's spoil! 
" How doth Alecto whisper in my ears, 
" Delay not, JRichard, kill the villain straight f 
** Disrobe him of the matchless m,onum£nt, 
" Thy father's triumph o*er the savages /— 
•« Now by his soul 1 swear, my father's soul, 
- "Twice will I not review the morning's rise, 
«* Till I have torn that trophy from thy back, 
** And split thy heart for wearing it so lohg.*' Steevens, 
I cannot, by any means, approve of the insertion of these lines 
from the other play. If they were necessary to explain the ground 
of the bastard's quarrel to Austria, as Mr. Pope supposes, they 
should rather be inserted in the first scene of the second Act, at 
the time of the/r*« altercation between the Bastard and Austria. 
But indeed the ground of their quarrel seems to be as clearly 
expressed in the first scene as in these lines ; so that they are 
unnecessary in either place ; and therefore, I think, should be 
thrown out of the text, as well as the three other lines, which 
have been inserted, with as little reason, in Act Illy sc. ii: Thm 
hath King jRichard**, &e. lyrvthitt. 
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Keep SfeeplieiR^Langton, chosen archbishop 
Of Canterbury, from that holy see? 
This, in our 'foresaid holy father's namey 
Pope Innocent^ I do demand of thee. 

ir, John, What eaithly name to interrogatories*' 
Can task the free breath of a sacred king? 
Thou canst not, cardinal, devise a name 
So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 
To charge me to an answer, as the pope. 
Tell him this tale ; and from the mouth of England* 
Add thus much more, — That no Italian priest 
Shall tithe or toll in our dominions ; 
But as" we under heaven are supreme head, 

3 What earthly &c.] This must have been, at the time when it 
was written, in our struggles witli popery, a very captivating 
scene. 

So many passages remain in which Shakspeare evidently takes 
his advantage of the facts then recent, and of the passions then 
in niotion, that 1 cannot but suspect that time has obscured 
much of his art, and that many allusions yet remain undiscover- 
ed, which perhaps may be gradually retrieved by succeeding 
commentators. Johnson. 

The speech stands thus in the old spurious play : " And what 
hast thou, or the pope thy master, to do, to demand of me how 
I employ mine own ? Know, sir priest, as I honour the church 
and holy churchmen, so I -scome, to be subject to the greatest 
prelate in the world. Tell thy master so from me ; and say, John 
of England said it, that never an Italian priest of them all, shall 
cither have tythe, toll, or polling penny out of England ; but as 
I am king, so will I reig^ next under God, supreme head both 
over spiritual and temporal : and he that contradicts me in this, 
1 11 make him hop headless." Steevens. 

What earthly name to interrogatories. 

Can task the free breath £5*f .] i. e. What earthly name subjoined 
to interrogatories, can force a king to tpeak and answer them \ 
The old copy reads — earthy. The emendation was made by Mr. 
Pope. It has also taat instead of task, which was substituted by 
Mr. Theobald. Breath for speech is common with our author. 
So, in a subsequent part of this scene : 

" The latest breath that gave the sound of words." 

Again, in The Merchant of Venice, ** breathing courtesy," for 
verbal courtesy. Malone. 

' The emendation Itask"] may be justified by the following pas* 
•age in King Henry IV, P. I : • • 

** How,show'*d his tasking? seem'd it in contempt?** 
Again, in King Henry Vf 

*' That tatk our thoughts conceraong us and France." 
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So, under him, that great supremacy, twtm^'t^ 
Where \re do reign, we will alone uphold, 
Without the assistance of a mortal hand: 
So tell the pope ; all reverence set apart, 
To him, and his usurp'd authority. 

K.Phi, Brother of England, you blaspheme m this. 

K.John, Though you and all the kings of Christendom ^ 
Are led so grossly by this meddling priest, 
Dreading the curse that money may buy out; 
And, by the merit of vile gold, dross, dust, 
Purchase corrupted pardon of a man. 
Who, in that sale, sells pardon from himself: 
Though you, and all the rest, so grossly led, 
This juggling witchcraft with revenue cherish ; 
Yet I, alone, alone do me oppose 
Against the pope, and count his friends my foes. 

Pand, Then, by the lawful power that I have, 
Thou shalt stand curs'd, and excommunicate: 
And blessed shall he be, that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretick ; 
And meritorious shall that hand be call'd^ 
Canonized, and worship'd as a saint. 
That takes away by any secret course 
Thy hateful life.* 

Const, O, lawful let it be. 

That I have room with Rome to curse a while! 
Good father cardihal, cry thou, amen, 

^ That takef away by any secret course 
Thy hateful life. '\ This may allude to the bull published against 
Queen £lizabeth. Or we may suppose, since we have no proof 
that this play appeared in its present state before the reign of 
King James, that it was exhibited soon after the popish plot. I 
have seen a Spanish book in which Garnet, Faux, and their ac- 
complices, are registered as saints. yoh/iMon. 

If any allusion to his own times was intended by the author of 
the old play, (for this speech is formed on one in King yolm^ 
1591) it must have been to the bull of Pope Pius the Fifth, 1569 : 
•• Then I Pandulph of Padua, legate from the Apostolike sea, 
doe in the name of Saint Peter, and his successor, our holy fa- 
ther Pope Innocent, pronounce thee accursed^ discharging every 
of thy subjects of all dutie and fealtie that they do owe to thee, 
and pardon and focgivenesse of sinne to those or them whatsoever 
which shall carrie armes against thee or murder thee. This I pro- 
nounce, and charge all good men to abhoire thee as an excom- 
munieate person." Mdlone, 
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To my keen curse»; . for, without my wrong, 
There is no tongue hath power to corse him right. 

Pond. There 's law and warrant, lady, for my curse. 

Const, And for mine too ; when law can do no rights 
Let H be lawful, that law bar no wrong : 
Law cannot give my child his kingdom here; 
For he, that holds his kingdom, holds the law: 
Therefore, since law itself is perfect wrong, 
How can the law forbid my tongue to curse ? 

Fand, Philip of France, on peril of a curse 
Let go the hand of that arch-heretick; 
And raise the power of France upon his head, 
Unless he do submit himself to Rome. 

£U, Look'st thou pale, France? do not let go thy )iand. 

Comt, Look to that, devil I lest that France repent* 
And, by disjoining hands, hell lose a souL 

jiuat. King Philip, listen to the cardinal. 

Bast, And hang a calf*s-skin on his recreant limbs. 

Aust, Well, ruffian, I must pocket up these wrongs. 
Because — 

Baat, Your breeches beat may carry them.' 

K, John, Philip, what say'st tho« to the cardinal? 

Const, What should he say, but as the cardinal? 

Lew, Bethink you, father; for the difference 
Is, purchase of a heavy curse from Rome,* 
Or the light loss of England for a friend: 
Forgo the easier. 

Blanch. That *s the curse of Rome. 

Const; O Lewis, stand fast ; the devil tempts thee herCf 
In likeness of a new untrimmed bride.^ 

* — T€wr breeches best may carry theTn."] Perhaps there is 
somewhat proverbial in this sarcasm. So, in the old play o^ King 
Leir, 1605: 

*• Mum. Well I have a payre of slops for the nonce, 
** Will hold all your mocks." Steevens. 

* Isi purchase of a heavy curse from, Rom^A It is a political max- 
im, that kingdoms are never married. Lewis, upon the wedding, 
is for making war upon his new relations. Johnson. 

^ — the devil tempts thee here. 
In likeness of a wto 'untrimmed bride."] Though all the copies 
concur in this reading, yet as untrimm,ed cannot bear any signifi- 
cation to square with the sense required, I cannot help thinking 
it a corrupted reading. ' I have ventured to throw out the nega" 
tive, and read: ' ^ 
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Blanch. The lady Constance speaks not from her blitiy 
But from her need. 



In likeliest of a new and trimmed hride. 
i. e. of a new bride, and one decked and adorned as well by art 
as nature. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald says, " that as untrimmed cannot bear any signiii- 
cation to square with the sense required," it must be corrupt » 
therefore he will cashier it, and read — and trimmed; in which he 
is followed by the Oxford e^tor: but they are both too hasty. 
It squares very well with the sense, and signifies unsteady. The 
term is taken from navigation. We say too, in a similar way of 
speaking, not veil manned. Warburton. 

I think Mr. Theobald's correction more plausible than Dr. 
Warburton's explanation. A commentator should be grave, and 
therefore I can read these notes with proper severity of attention ; 
but the idea of trim,ming a lady to ieefi her steady, would be too 
jrisible for any common power of face. Johnson. 

Trim is dress. An iinrrimmtt/ bride is a bride undrest. Could 
the tempter of mankind assume a semblance in which he was 
more likely to be successful ? But notwithstanding what Aristae- 
netus assures us concerning Lais — " ivii^vfthti ^h lfwrf*o-*»«-©?«!r» 
K* ht^o-M Yi oXn ^foawK^v ^edfiTeti*' — ^that drest she was beauti- 
ful, undrest she was all beauty^-hy Shakspeare's epithet— «n<riiit- 
medt I do not mean absolutely naked, but 

"Nudapedem, discincta sinum, spoliata lacertos ;** 
in short, whatever is comprized in Loliiario's idea of unattiraL 
•« Non mihi ancta Diana placet, nee nuda Cythere ; 
" Ilia voluptatis nil habet, hacc nimium.** 

The devil (says Constance) raises to yoiur imagination your 
bride disencumbered of the forbidding forms of dress, and the 
memory of my wrongs is lost in the anticipation of future enjoy- 
ment. 

Ben Jonson, in his JVw Inn, says; 

** £ur. Here 's a lady ^ay. 

"Pfi A w//.^rfwmVlady!" 
Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 

** And I was trim.m.'d in madam Julia's gown.** 
Again, in King Hemy VI, P. Ill, Act II: 

** TVimmV lite a younker prancing to his love." 
Again, in Reginald Scott's Discovery ofWitchcrt^, 1584: 

" — a good huswife, and also weu trimmed up in apparel.'* 

Mr. Collins inclines to a colder interpretation, and is willing to 
suppose that by an untrimmed bride is meant a bride unadorned vaith 
the usual pomp andform^lity of a nuptial habit. The propriety of 
this epithet he infers from the haste in which the match was 
3nade, and Airther justifies it from King John's preceding words : 
•* Go we, as well as haste vjill suffer us, 
*• To this unlook*d for, unprepared pomp." 

Mr. ToUet is of the same opinion, and offers two instances ia 
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Const, O, }f thou grant my need. 

Which only lives but by the death of faith, 

That need must needs infer this principle, ^ 

That faith would live again by death of need ; 

O, then, tread down my need, and faith mounts up; 

ILeep my need up, and faith is trodden down. 

JT. John, The king is mov'd, and answers not to this. 

Const. O, be remov*d from him, and answer well. 

,^ust. Do so, king Philip ; hang no more in doubt. 

Bast. Hang nothing but a calf 's-skin, most sweet lout. 

K. Fhi. I am perplex'd, and know not what to say. 

which untrifn/med indicates a deshabille or a frugal vesture. In 
Minshieu's Dictionary ^ it signifies one not finely dressed or attired. 
Again, in Vives's Inttruction of a Christian Wuman, 1592, p. 98 
And 99: " Let her [the mistress of the house] bee content with 
a maide not faire and wanton, that can sing a baUad with a clere 
voice, but sad, pale, and untrimmed-*' Steevens. 

I incline to think that the transcriber's ear deceived him» and 
that we should read as Mr. Theobald has proposed— 

a new and trimmed bride. 

The following passage in King Senty IV, P. I, appears to me 
strongly to support his conjecture ; 

'* When I was dry with rag«, and extreme toil,— 

<< Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dress'd, 

" Fresh as a bridegroom — -^.*' 
Again, more appositely, in Romeo and Juliet : 

*• Go, waken Juliet ; go, and trim, her up ; 

" MaJte haste ; the bridegroom he is come already.** 
Again, in Cymbeiine/ 

" — — and forget 

" Your laboursome and dainty trimsf wherein 

•• You made great Juno angry." 
Again, in our author's Venus and Adonis: 

" The flowers are sweet, their colours fresh and trim, — .** 
The freshness which our author has connected with the word 
trim, in the first and last of these passages, and the << laboursome 
and dainty trim^s that made great Juno angry, which surely a 
bride may be supposed most l^ely to indulge in, (however scan- 
tily Blanch's toilet may have been furnished in a camp) prove, 
either that this emendation Is right, or that Mr. Collins's inter- 
pretation of the word untrimm^ed is the true one. Minshieu's de- 
finition of untrimmedy ** qui n'est point om€,— 'inornarw, incultus," 
as well as his explanation of the verb " to trim/* which, accord- 
ing to him, means the same i^ ^* to prank up," may also be ad- 
duced to the same point. See his Dictionary, 1617. Mr. M. Ma- 
son justly observes, that ** to trim, means to dress out, but not to 
clothe f and, consequently, though it might mean tmadomiult \% 
eaonot mean «»c/iK/, ovnt^ed*^ Malont- 
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Pand. What can'st thou say, but will perplex tliee 
more, 
If thou stand excommunicate, and curs'd \ 

K. Phi, Good reverend father, make my person yoursy 
And tell me, how you would bestow yoi^elf. 
This royal hand and mine are newly knit; 
And the conjunction of our inward souls 
Married in league, coupled and linked together 
With all religious strength of sacred vows; 
The latest breath that gave the sound of words, 
Was deep-sworn faith, peace, amity, true love, 
Between our kingdoms, and our royal selves; 
And even before this truce, but new beforer-^ 
No longer than we well could wash our hands. 
To clap this royal bargain up of peace, 
Heaven knows, they were besmear'd and overstain*d 
With slaughter's pencil; where revenge did paint 
The fearful difference of incensed kings : 
And shall these hands, so lately purg'd of blood, 
So newly joined in love, so strong in both,* 
Unyoke this seizure, and this kind regreet?' 
Play fast and loose with faith \ so jest with heaven, 
Make such unconstant children of oursek^s, 
As now again to snatch our palm from palm ; 
Unswear faith sworn ; and on the marriage bed 
Of smiling peace to march a bloody host. 
And make a riot on the gentle brow 
Of true sincerity? O holy sir. 
My reverend father, let it not be so: 
Out of your grace, devise, ordain, impose 
Some gentle order ; and then we shall be Uess*d 
To do your pleasure, and continue friends. 

Pand,^ All form is formlesa, order orderless, 
Save what is opposite to England's love. 
Therefore, to arms ! be champion of our church ! 
Or let the church, our mother, breathe her curse, 

8 — 90 strong in ^o(A,] I bdieve the meaning is, love so Mtrmf 
in both parties. yohriMon. 

Rather, in hatred and in lowg in deeds of amity or blood. 

Henlef, 

^ thit Hnd regfreet ?] A regreet is an exchange of salutatHNi. 

So« in Heywood*8 Iron Age, 1632: 

** So bear our kind regreetM to BecBba." Steenem, 
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A mother'^cursc, on her revditing son. 

France, thou may'st hold a serpent by the tongue^ 

A^cased^lion* by the moi^tal paw, c^^i 

A fasting tiger safer by the tooth, 

Than keep in peace that hand which thou dost hold. 

K: Phi, 1 may disjoin my hand, but not my faith. 

Pand, So mak'st thou faith an enemy to faith; 
And, like a civil war, set'st oath to oath, 
Thy*tongue against thy tongue. O, let thy vow 
First made to heaven, first be to heaven performM; 
That is, to be the champion of our church ! 
What since thou swor'st, is sworn against thyself^ 
And may not be performed by thyself: 
For that, which thou hast sworn to do amiss, 
Is not amiss, when it is truly done;^ 

1 A cased lion — ] The modem editors read — a chafed lion. I 
•ee little reason for change. A cased Hon is a lion irritated by 
confinenient. So, in King Henry K/, P. Ill, Act I, sc. iii: 
" So looks the pent-up lion o'er the wretch 
** That trembles under his devouring paws ;'* &c. Steevens. 
Again, in Rowley's When you 4ee me you know me, 1621 : 
• ** The lyon in his cage is not so steme 
•* As royal Henry in his wrathfid spleene.** 
Our author was probably thinking on the lions, which in his 
time, as at present, were kept in the Tower, in dens so small as 
fully to justify the epithet he has used. Malone- 

s Is not am,is9, when it it truly done;'\ This is a conclusion de 
trovers. We should read : 
/* yet amiss, — 
The Oxford editor, according to his usual custom, will improve 
it further, and reads — most amiss. Warburton, 
I rather read : 

Is 't not am^isSf vohen it is truly done? 
as the alteration is less, and the sense which Dr. WarburtoA 
first discovered is preserved. Johnson. 
The old copies read : 

Is not am^issy tohen it is truly done. 
Pandulph having conjured the King to perform his first vow to 
heaven, — ^to be champion of the church, — tells him, that what he 
has since sworn is sworn against himself, and therefore may not 
be performed by him : for that, says he, which you have sworn to 
do amiss, is not amiss, (i. e. becomes right) when it is done truly 
(that is, as he explains it, not done at all;) and being not done, 
where it would be a sin to do it, the truth is most done when you 
do it not. So, in Lovers Labour*s Lost: 

<* It is religion to be thus forsvxxm, Ritson. 
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356 KING JOHN. 

And being not done, where doing tends to lU^ 
The truth is then most done not doing it: 
The better act of purposes mistook 
Is, to mistake again ; though indirect, 
Yet indirection thereby grows direct, 
And falsehood falsehood cures; as fire cools fire, 
Within the scorched veins of one new burn'd. 
It is religion, that doth make vows kept; 
But thou hast sworn against religion;^ 

Again, in Cymbeline.- 

" ! she is foord 

" With a most false effect, and / the truer 
" So to be false viith her^*' 
By placing tlie second couplet of this sentence before the ilr»t# 
the passage will appear perfectly clear. Whae doing tends to ill, 
where an intended act is criminal, the trttth is most done, by not 
doing the act. The criminal act therefore which thou hast sworn 
to do, is not amiss, will not be imputed to you as a crime, if it be 
done truly, in the sense I have now affixed to trutKf that is, if 
you do not do it. Malone. ' 

^ But thou hast sH»om against religion; &c.] The propositions, 
that the wnce cfthe church is the voice of heaven, and that the Pope 
utters the voice of the church, neither of which Pandulph's auditors 
would deny, being once granted, the argument here used is irre- 
sistible ; nor is it easy, notwithstanding the giugle, to enforce it 
with greater brevity.'or propriety : 

Ihii thou hast svjorn against religion : 
JBy what thou sviear^st against the thing thou sviear*stf 
Jnd niak^st an oath the surety for thy truth. 
Against an oath the truth thou art unsure 
To swear, swear only not to be forsworn. 
By what. Sir T. Hanmer reads — By that. I think it should 
be rather — ^by which. That is, thou swear^st against the thin^ bj^ 
which thou swear^st; that is, against religion. 
The most formidable difficulty is in these lines ; 
And m^Pst an oath the surety for thy truth^ 
Against an oath the truth thou art unsure 
To swear, &c. 
This Sir T. Hanmer reforms thus : 

And 7nak'*st an oath the surety for thy truth. 
Against an oath ; tliis truth thou art unsure 
To swear, &c. 
Dr. Warburton writes it thus : 

Against an oath the truth thou art unsure -— 
which leaves the passage to me as obscure as before. 

I know not whether there is any corruption beyond the omis- 
jiion of a point. The sense, after I had considered it, appeared 
to, me only this : /» swearing by religion against religion^ to mhieh 
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KING JOHN. 351 

By what thbu swear'st, against the thing thou swear'st; 

Aiid mak'st an oath the surety for thy truth 

Against an oath: The truth thou art unsure 

To swear, swear only not to be forsworn;* 

Else, what a mockery should it be to swear? 

But thou dost swear only to be forsworn; 

And most^forsworn, to keep what thoii dost swear. 

Therefore, thy latter vows, against thy first, 

Is in thyself rebellion to thyself: 

And better conquest never canst thou make, 



thou hast already svjorn, thou makest an oath the security for thy faith 
against an oath already tahen. I will give, says he, a rule fop Con- 
science in these cases. Thou may'st be in doubt about the mat- 
ter of an oath; v)hen thou swearest, thou ma;st not be alvjays sure 
to smear rightly s but let this be thy settled principle, t^oear only 
not to be forsworn i let not the latter oaths be at variance with the 
former. 

Truthy through this whole speech, means rectitude of conduct.. 

yohnson, 
I believe the old reading is right; and that the line «* By wkat,^ 
&c. is put in apposition with that which precedes it: *« But thou 
hast sworn against religion ; thou hast sworn, by what thou swear* 
est, I. e. in that which thou hast sworn, against the thing thou 
rwearest by; i. e. religion. Our author has many such elliptical 
expressions. So, in King Henry VIII: 

** Whoever the king- favours, 

** The cardinal will quickly 6nd employment [yJir], 

** And far enough firom court too." 
Again, ibidem: 

«* Tliis is about that which the bishop spake'* \of\ 
Again, in King Richard III: 

" True oiTiaments to know a holy man" [^]. 
Again, in The WinterU Tale: 

** A bed-swen»er, even as bad as those 

" That vulgars give bold'st titles*' [to]. 
Again, ibidem: 

" ^— the queen is spotless — 

** In this that you accuse her** \of'\' Malone. 

< — swear only not to be forsworn ;"] The old copy reads — 
moears, which, in my apprehension, shews that two half lines 
have been lost, in which the person supposed to sv)ear was men- 
tioned. When the same word is repeated in two succeeding 
lines, the eye of the compositor often glances from the first to 
the second, and in consequence the intermediate words are omit- 
ted. For what has been lost, it is now in vain to seek ; I have 
therefore adopted the emendation made by Mr. Pope, which 
makes some land of seBse. Malone, 
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Than arm thy constant and thy nobler parts 

Against these giddy loose suggestions: 

Upon which better part our prayers come in, 

If thou vouchsafe them : but, if not, then know^ 

The peril of our curses light on thee ; 

So heavy, as thou shak not shake them off, 

£ut, in despair, die under their black weight* 

jiuat. Rebellion, fiat rebellion ! 

^a«^- Will 't not be? 

Will not a calf's-skin stop that mouth of thine? 

Lew, Father, to arms \ 

Blanch, Upon thy wedding day I 

Against the blood that thou hast married? 
What, shall our feast be kept with slaughter'd men ? 
Shall braying trumpets,' and loud churlish drums^-^ 
Clamours of hell, — be measures' to our pomp? 
O husband, hear me !— ah, alack, how new 
Is husband in my mouth ! — even for that name, 
Which till this time my tongue did ne'er pronounce, 
Upon my knee I beg, go not to arms 
Against mine uncle;. 

Conat. O, upon my knee. 

Made hard with kneeling, I do pray to thee, 
Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 
Fore-thought by heaven. 

Blanch, Now shall I see thy love; What motive may 

9 — braying truvipet*,"] Bray appears to have been particu- 
larly applied to express the harsh grating sound of the trun^t. 
So, in Spenser's Fairy ^leen^ B. IV, c. xii, st. 6: 

«* And when it ceast shrill trompeu loud did brayJ* 
Again, B. IV, c. iv, st. 48: 

^* Then shrilling trompets loudly *gan to bray.** 
And elsewhere in the play before us : 

«* Hard-resounding ttvmpete* dreadful bray.'* 

Again, in Hamlet: 

« The tmmpet shall ^ray out ." ff. White. 

« — be measures .— ] The meature*^ it has been already mor« 
than once observed, were a species of solemn dance in our au- 
thor's time. 
This speech is formed on the following lines in the old play: 
" Blanch. And will your grace upon your wedding-day 
" Forsake your bride and follow dreadful drums ? 
' « Phil. Drums shall be musick to this wedding-day." 

Maltmf, 
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Be stronger with thee than the name of wife? 

Const. That which upholdeth him that thee upholds, 
His honour: O, thine honour, Lewis, thine honour 1^ 

Lew, I muse,''^ your majesty doth seem so cold, 
When such profound respects do pull you on. 

Fand. I will denounce a curse upon his head. 

K. F/ii. Thou Shalt not need :— England, I '11 fall from 
thee. 

Const, O fair return of banish'd majesty ! 

£li, O foul revolt of French inconstancy ! 

K, John, France, thou shalt rue this hour within this 
hour. 

Bast, Old time the clock-setter, that bald sexton time. 
Is it as he will ? well then, France shall rue. 

Blanch, The sun 's o'ercast with blood : Fair day, adieu ! 
Which is the side that I must go withal? 
I am with both: each army hath a hand; 
And, in their rage, I having hold of both, 
They whirl asunder^ and dismember me.' 
Husband, I cannot pray that thou may'st win ; 
Uncle, I needs must pray that thou may'st lose ( 
Father, I may not wish the fortune thine; 
Grandam, I will not wish thy" wishes thrive: 
Whoever wins, on that side shall I lose ; 
Assured loss, before the match be play'd. 

Lew, Lady, with me ; with me thy fortune lies. 

Blanch. There where my fortune lives, there my life 
dies. 

K, John, Cousin, go draw our puissance together— 

lExit Bast. 
France, I am burn'd up with inflaming wrath ; 
A rage, whose heat hath this condition, 
Than nothing can allay, nothing but blood. 
The blood, and dearest*valu'd blood, of France. 

7 / muse,] i. e. I wonder. JHeed. 

So, in Middleton's « Tragi-Coomodie, called The Witch:** 
** And why thou staist so long, I muse, 
** Since the air 's so sweet and g^ood." Stecoe^. 

* They whirl asunder, and ditmemher me.'] Alluding to a well- 
known Roman punishment : 

*• Metium in. diversa quadrigx 

«<Distulera&t.'* JEneid, VIII, 642. Steevens. 
Ogi 
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K.Pfd, Thy rage shall bum thee up, and thoa shall 
turn 
To ashes, ere our blood shall quench that fire ; 
Look to thyself, thou art in jeopardy. 
K,John, No more ^ than he that threats.— To arma 
let's hie! ^Exeunt. 

SCENE II. 
The same, FMns near AngierS. 

Alarums^ Excursions, Enter ^4?^ Bastard, itnth 
Austria's Head, 

Bast, Now, by my life, this day grows wondrous hot j 
Some^'airy^clevil' hovers in the sky, 
And pours down mischief. Austria's head lie there ; 
While Phihp breathes.^ 

9 Some airy devil — ] Shakspeare here probably alludes to the 
distinctions and divisions of some of the demonologists, so much, 
regarded in his time. They distributed the devils into different 
tribes and classes, each of which had its peculiar qualities, at- 
tributes, &c. 

These are described at lengtli in Burton's Anatomie <f MelaH» 
chofy, P. I, sect, ii, p. 45, 1632: 

** Of these sublunary devils — Psellus makes six kinds ; fiery, 
aeriall, terrestriall, watery, and subterranean devils, besides 
those faieries, satyres, nyiliphes," &c. 

. *' Fiery spirits or divells are such as commonly worke by blaz- 
ing starres, fire-drakes, and counterfeit sunnes and moones, and 
ait on ships' masts," &c. &c. 

" Aeriall spirits or divells are such as keep quarter most part 
in the aire, cause many tempests, thunder and lightnings, teare 
oakes, fire steeples, houses, strike men and beasts, make it raina 
stones," &c. Percy • 

There is a minute description of different devils or spirits, and 
their different functions, in Pierce Pennilesse hit SuppiicatioHt 1592 s 
—With respect to the passage in question take the following: 
« — the spirits of the aire will mixe themselves with thunder and 
lightning, and so infect the clyme where they raise any tempest, ' 
that, sodainely great mortalitie shall ensue to the inhabitants. 
The spirits o\ fire have their mansions under the regions of the 
moone." Henderson* 

1 Here Mr. Pope, without authority, adds from the old play 
already mentioned : 

*« Thus hath king Richard's son performed his vow, 

** And ofFer*d Austria's blood for sacrifice 

^' Unto his father'^ ev«r-living soul." Steevetis, 
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Enter Eing John, ArthuR) and HtrBRRT. 

K.John, Hubert, keep this t>oy:^ — Philip,* make Up: 
My mother is assailed in our tent,* 
And ta'en, I fear. 

Boat, My lord, I rescued her; 

Her highness is in safety, fear you not : 
But on, my liege ; for very little pains 
Will bring this labour to an happy end. [^Exeunt. 

SCENE in. 

The same, 

Marum€; ExcxjoMjIff; Retreat, Enter King JoHK, Eli- 
NOR, ART14V9 ^Ac* Bastard, Hubert, ancf Lords. 

K, John. So khall it be ; your grace shall stay behind, 
, ITo Eli. 

So strongly guarded.— -Cousin, look not sad : 

[TbARTH. 

Thy grandam loves thee ; and thy uncle will 
As dear be tit thee as thy father was. 

^rth, O, this will make my mother die with grief. 

K, jQhn. Cousin, \to the Bast.] away for England; 
haste before : 
And, ere our coming, see thou shake the bags 
Of hording abbots ;^im prisoned angels t^^-^ 

Set'^thou at liberty:' the fat ribs of peace 

s Hubert, keep thit bcy:\ Thus the old copies. Mr. T^yrwhitt 
would read : 

Hubert, keep thou this boy: — . Steeveru. 

3 m^-.- Phiiipt'] Here the King, who had knighted him by th« 
name of Sir Richard, calls him by his former name. Steeven*, 

4 My mother u assailed in our tent,"] The author has not attend- 
ed closely to the history. " The Qiieen-mother, whom King John 
had made Regent in Anjou, was in possession of the town of 
Mirabeau, in that province. On the approach of the French ar- 
my with Arthuriit their head^ she sent letters to King John to 
come to her reU#'; which he did immediately. As he advanced 
to the town, be^ncountered the army that lay before it, routed 
them, and took Arthur prisoner. The Qiieen in the mean whilft 
remained in perfect security in the castle of Mirabeau. 

Such is the best authenticated account. Other historians how* 
ever say that Arthur took Elinor prisoner. The author of the ol4 
play has followed them. In that piece £lixK>r is taken by Arthttf^ 
and rescued by her son. Mahnt. 
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Must by the hungry now be fed upon:* 
Use our commission in his utmost force. . 

Battt. BelU book, and candle^ shall not drive me back» 
When gold and silver becks me to come on. ' 
I leave your highness : — ^Grandam, I will pray 
(If ever I remember to be holy) 
For your fair saftty ; so 1 kiss your hand. 

Eli. Farewel, my gentle cousin. 

K. John, Coz, farewel. [Exit Bast. 

EU, Come hither, little kinsman ; hark, a word. 

\^She takes Arth. ande. 

• Set thou at liberty :'\ The word thou (which is wanting in tho 
old copy) was judiciously added, for the saft of metre, by Sir 
T. Hanmer. Steevent. 

• — the fat ribs of peace 

Must by the hungry now be fed upon:'] This word now seems & 
very idle term here, and conveys no satisfactory idea. An anti- 
thesis, and opposition of terms, so perpetual with our author^ 
requires : 

Must iy the hungry war be fed upon. 
War, demancfing a large expense, is very poetically said to be 
hungry, and to prey on the wealth and fat of peace. Warburton. 

This emendation is better than the former word, but yet not 
necessary. Sir T. Hanmer reads — hungry maw, with less devi- 
ation from the common reading, but with not so much force or 
elegance as t&ar. Johnson. 

£ither emendation may be unnecessary. Perhaps ihe^ hungry 
novj is this hungry instant. Shakspeare uses the word now as a 
substantive, in Measure for Measure .- 
'* ' till this very nov}, 

•• When men were fond, I smiVd and wonder'd how.** 

Steevene, 
t Bell, book, an^/ candle — ] In an account of the Romish curse 
given by Dr. Grey, it appears that three candles were extin- 
guished, one by one, in different parts of the execration.* 

yohnsom, 
I meet with the same expression in Ram-Alley, or Merry Tricke, 
. 1611: 

<' I '11 have a priest shall mumble up a mairriage 
" Without Ae//, book, or candle.** Steevens. 
In Archbishop Winchelsea's Sentences of Excommunication, 
anno 1298, (see Johnson's Ecclesiastical Laws, Vol. II,) it is di- 
rected that the sentence against infringers of certain articles 
should be ** — throughout explained in order in English, with belU 
tolling, and candles lighted, that it may cause the greater dread i 
for laymen have greater regard to this solemnity, than to the ef- 
fect of such sentences."^ See Dodsley's Old Plays^ Vol. XII, 
p. 397, edit 1780. Jteed. 
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K. John, Come hither, Hubert. O my gentle Huberts 
We owe thee much ; within this wall of flc&h 
There is a soul, counts Ihee her creditor, 
And with advantage means to pay thy love: 
And, my good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this bosom, dearly cherished. 
Give me thy hand. I had a thing to say,^ 
But I will fit it with some bettei^time!* Su^ /?U, 
By heaven, Hubert, I am almost asham'd 
To say what good respect I have of thee. 

Hub, I am tnuch bounden to your majesty. 

X. John, Good friend, thou hast no cause to say so yet* 
But thou shah have ; and creep time ne'er so slowy 
Yet it shall come, for me to do thee good. 
I had a thing to say,*— But let it go : 
The sun is in the heaven ; and the proud day^ 
Attended with the pleasures of the world. 
Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds,' 
To give me audience:— If the midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouthi 
Sound one unto the drowsy *VaceVf night j* e^^^^ 

* '■^-^ with some better time.] The old copy ^eads—«w. Cbf- 
f«cted by Mr. Pope. The same mistake has happened in Tkueiflk 
Kight, See that play. Vol. 111. In Macbeth, Act IV, sc. ult. 
we have — «* This time goes manly," instead of—-" This tune goes 
manly.*' Malone. 

In the hand- writing of Shakspeare's age, the words time and 
tune are scarcely to be distinguished from each other. SteenxM. 

9 Jiiii of gawds,] Gaiuds are any showy ornaments. So, 

in The Dumb Knight, 1633 : 

'• To caper in his grave, and with vain gamdt 
« Trick up his coffin." 
See A Midsummer Night*s Dream^ Vol. II, p. $45, n. 6. Steevene, 

* Sound one unto the drxjvtty race of Mght/] Old copy-^Sound 
on — . Steevens. 

We should read — Sound one — . Warburton. 

I should suppose the meaning oi^^Sound on, to be this : If tkt 
midnight bell by repeated strokes, was to hasten away the race of be- 
ings who are busy at that hour, or quicken night itself in its progress; 
the morning bell (that is, the bell that strikes one,) could not, 
with strict propriety, be made the agent ; for the bell has ceased 
to be in the service of night, when it proclaims the arrival of day. 
Sound on may also have a peculiar propriety, because, by the re- 
petition of the strokes at twelve, it gives a much more forciblt^ 
warning thaa when it only strikes ^ne. 
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If this same were a church-yard where we standi 
And thou possessed with a thousand wrongs ; 

Such was once my opinion concerning the old reading; but, oa 
re-consideration, its propriety cannot appear more doubtful to 
any one than to myself. 

/ It is too late to talk of hastening the night, when the arrival 
of the morning is announced : and I am arraid that the repeated 
strokes have kss of solemnity than the single notice, as they take 
from the horror and awtul silence here described as so propitious 
to the dreadful purposes of the king. Though the hour of one 
be not the natural midnight, it is yet the most solemn moment 
of the poetical one; and Shakspeare himself has chosen, to in- 
troduce his Ghost in Hamlet, — 

«« The bell then beating owe." Steewru, 
The word one is here, as in many other passages in these plays, 
written on in the old copy. Mr. Theobald made the correction. 
He likewise substituted unto for into, the reading of the original 
copy ; a change that requires no support. In Chaucer, and other 
old writers, one is usually written on. See Mr. Tyrwbitt's Glos- 
sai*y to The Cant^bury Tales. So once was anciently written om. 
And it should seem, from a quibbling passage in The 7\uo Gen- 
tlemen of Verona, that one, in some counties at least, was pro- 
nouncen,.in our author's time, as if written on. Hence the tran- 
scriber's ear might easily have deceived him. One of the per- 
sons whom I employed to read aloud to me each sheet of the pre- 
sent work [Mr Malone's edition of our author] before it was 
printed off, constantly sounded the word one in this manner. He 
was a native of Herefordshire. 

The instances that are found in the original editions of our au- 
thor's plays, in which on is printed instead of one, are so nume- 
rous, that thfere cannot, in my apprehension, be the smallest 
doubt that one is the true reading in the line before us. Thus, 
in Coriolanus, edit. 1623, p. 15: 

**■ ■ This double worship,— 

•* Where on part doe& disdain with cause, the other 

" Insult without all reason." 
Again, Jn Cymbeline, 1623, p. 380: 

*• — perchance he spoke not ; but 

** Like a ftdl-acorn'd boar, a Jarmen on*^ &c. 
Again, in Homeo and yuiiet, 1623, p. 66: 

" And thou, and Romeo, press on heavie bier." 
Again, in TVte Comedy of Errors, 1623, p. 94: 

** On, whose hard heart is button'd up with steel." 
Again, in All '* Well ^at Ends Well, 1623, p. 240: "A good 
traveller is something at the latter end of a dinner, — but on that 
lies three thirds," &c. 

Again, in Lovers Lahour^s Lost, quarto, 1598: 

** On, whom the musick of his own vain tongue — ." 
Again, ibid, edit. 1623, p. 133: 

*' On, her hairs were gold, crystal the other's eyes." 
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Or if that surly spirit, melancholy, 

Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy, thick; 

(Which, else, runs*'tickling^up and down the veins^ tinf&Hf 

Making that idiot, laughter, keep men's eyes, * 

And strain their checks to idle merriment, 

A passion hateful to my purposes ;) 

Or if that thou could'st see me without eyes, 

Hear me without thine ears, and make reply 

Without a tongue, using conceit alone,* 

Without eyes, ears,^ and harmful sound of* words; 

Then, in despite of brooded ^ watchful day, ^ ^^nJ, 

The same spelling is found in many other books. So, in Hol- 
land's Sttetoniui, 1606, p. 14 : << — he caught from on of them a 
trumpet," &c. 

I should not have produced so many passages to prove a fact 
of which no one can be ignorant, who has the tlightest htowledge 
of the early editions of these plays, or of our okl writers, had not 
the author of Remarks, &c. on the last edition of Skakspeare<, assert- 
ed, with that modesty and accuracy by which his pamphlet is dis- 
tinguished, that the observation contained in the former part of 
this note was made by one totally unacquainted with the old co- 
pies, and that *« it would be difficult to find a single instance** in 
which on and one are confounded in those copies. Malone, 

* —-^i//tn^ conceit alone,] Conceit here, as in many other placet* 
•igniiies conception, thought. So, in King Richard III: 
V There *8 some conceit or other likes him well, 
" When that he bids good-morrow with such spirit." 

Malone. 
« — brooded — ] So the old copy. Mr. Pope reads — broad' 
wfd, which alteration, however elegant, may be unnecessary. 
All animals while brooded, i. e. wiVA a brood qf/oung ones under their 
protection, are remarkably vigilant. — The King says of Hamlet: 
**• . something *s in his soul 

" 0*er which his melancholy sits at broodV 
In P. Holland's translation of Pliny's Natural History, a broodie 
hen is the term for a hen that sits on eggs. See p. 301, edit. 1601. 
Milton also, in L* Allegro, desires Melancholy to — 

" Find out some uncouth cell 

•• Where brooding darkness spreads his jealous wings :** 
plainly alluding to the voatchfulness of fowls while they are sitting. 
Broad-eyed, however, is a compound epithet to be found in Chap* 
man's version of the eighth Iliad: 

" And hinder broad-efd Jove's proud will — '*. Sieevens. 
Brooded, 1 apprehend, is here used, with our author's usual 
license, for brooding f i. e. day, who is as vigilant, as ready with^ 
open eye to mark what is done in his presence^ as an animal at 
brood. Malonf. 

I mm not thoroughly reconciled to this reading; but it would 
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I would into thy bosom pour my thoughts : 
But ah, 1 will not:— Yet I love thee well; 
K^ud^ by my troth, 1 think, thou lov'st me well. 
* hud. So well, that what you bid me undertake) 
Though that my death were adjunct to my act, 
By heaven, 1 M do 't. 

K, John. Do not I know, thou would'sl? 

Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy : I '11 tell thee what, my friend, 
He is a very serpent hi my way ; 
And, wheresoe'er this foot of mine doth tread, 
He lies before me : Dost thou understand me ? 
Thou art his keeper. 

Hub, And I will keep him so, 

That he shall not offend your majesty. 

K.John Death. 

Hub, My lord? 

K, John, A grave. 

Hub. He shall not five. 

K, John, Enough. 

I could be merry now: Hubert, I love thee; 
Well, 1 '11 not say what I intend for thee: 
Kemember.*— Madam, feire you well: 
I '11 send those powers o'er to your majesty. 

Eli, My blessing go with thee ! 

K.John. For England, cousin:* 

Hubert shall be your man, attend on you 
With all true duty. — On toward Calais, ho! lEjceunt. 

be somewhat improved by joining the words brooded and vatchfiti 
by a hyphen — brooc/ed-watckful. M. Mason. 

4 RemeTfiber.'] This is one of the scenes to which may be pro- 
mised a lasting commendation. Art could add little to its per- 
fection ; no change in dramatic taste can injure it ; and time it« 
self can subtract nothing from its beauties. SteevoH. 

' For Englandi ccmtin:'] The old copy— 
For Englandf cousin^ go : 
I have omitted the last useless and redundant word, which tKft 
eye of the compositor seems to have caught from the preceding 
hemistich. Steeven*. 

King John, after he had taken Arthur prisoner, sent him to 
the town of Falaise, in Normaiuly, under the care of Hubert, fai» 
Chamberlain ; from whence he was afterwards removed to Roueih 
and delivered to the custody of Robert de Veypoot. Heie he 
mu ift(«etiy put to death. Mahne, 
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SCENE IV. 

the same. The French JSang^a Tent. 
Enter King Philip, Lewis, Pandulph, and Attendants. 

K. Phi. So, by a roaring tempest on the flood> 
A whole armado* of^convicted saiF g # ^i/<» »^ feiP 
Is scatter'dy and disjoined from fellowship. 

Pand. Courage and comfort! all shall yet go well. 

K. Phi. What can go well, when we have run so ill? 
Are we not beaten? Is not Anglers lost? 
Arthur ta*en prisoner? divers dear friends s^in? 
And bloody England into England gone, 
O'erbearing interruption, spite of France? 

Levf. What he hath won, that hath he fortified: 
So hot a speed with such advice dispos'd. 
Such temperate ofder in so fierce a cause,' 

^ A v)hole armado — >] This similitude, as little as it makes for 
tbte purpose in hand, was, I do not question, a very taking one 
when the play was first represented ; which was a winter or two 
at most afler the Spanish invasion in 1588. It was in reference 
likewise to that glorious period that Shakspeare concludes his 
play in that triumphant maimer: 

*« This England never did, nor never shall, 
«* Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror,** &c. 
But the whole play abounds with touches xflative to the theh 
posture of affairs. War burton. 

This play, so far as I can discover, was not played till a long 
time after the defeat of the armado. The old play, I think, 
wants this simile. The commentator should not have affirmed 
what he can only guess, ^ohmon. 

Armado is a Spanish word signifying a fleet of viar. The ar- 
mada in 1588 was called so by way of distinction. Steevens. 

f — of convicted sail — '] Overpowered, baffled, destroyed. 
To convict and to convince were in our author's time S3aionymous. 
See Minshieu's Dictionary, 1617: "To convict, or convince, a 
Lat. convictui, overcome.'* So, in Macbeth: 
*• — their malady convinces 
** The g^eat assay of art.'* 

Mr. Pope, who ejected fi-om the text almost every word that 
he did not understand, reads — collected ssdl ; and the change was 
too hastily adopted by the subsequent editors. 

See also Florio's Italian Dictionary, 1598: ** Convitto^ Van- 
quished, convicted, convinced." Malone. 

8 — — in so fierce a cause,] We should read course, i. c. inarch. 
The Oxford editor condescends to this emendation. Warburtm. 
TOL. YZI. R h 
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Doth want example : Who hath read, or heard) 
Of any kindred action like to this? 

K, Phi. Well could I bear that England had this praise. 
So we could find some pattern of our shame. 
Enter Constance. 

Look, ^}Q ,Q9]f{if 3 here ! a grave unto a soul ; 
Holding the eternal spirit, against her will. 
In the vile prison of afflicted breath:'— 



Change is needless. A fierce caute is a cause conducted with 
precipitation. *« Fierce wretchedness, in 7¥mon, is, hatty, wdden 
fnisery** Steeveru. 

» — a grave unto a toul; 
Holding the eternal spirit^ against her vnll. 
In the vile prison of ajiicied breath :] I think we should read 
earth. The passage seems to have been copied from Sir Thomas 
More : «* If the body be to the toule a prison, how strait a prison 
xnaketh he the body, that'stuiieth it with riffraff, that the sonle 
can have no room to stirre itself— but is, as it were, enclosed not 
in a prison, but in a grave. Farmer. 

Perhaps the old reading is justifiable. So, in Meaxurefar 
Measure: 

«* To be imprisoned in the viewless vnnds'* Steevens. 
It appears, from. the amendment proposed by Farmer, and by 
the quotation adduced by Steevcns in support of the old reading, 
that, they both consider this passage in the same light, and sup- 
pose that King Philip intended to say, '* that the breath was the 
prison of the soul ;" but I think they have mistaken the sense of 
it ; and that by ** the vile prison of afflicted breath," he means 
the same vile prison in which the breath is confined; that is, the 
body. 

In the second scene of the fourth Act, Kinff John says to Hu- 
bert, speaking of what passed in his own mind: 
«' Nay, in the body of this fleshly land, 
** This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 
•« Hostility and civil tumult reign.** 
And Hubert says, in the following scene : 

** If I, in act, consent, or sin of thought, 
" Be guilty of the stealing that sweet oreath 
*' Which was embounded in this beauteous clay, 
«* May hell want pains enough to torture me !'• 
It is evident that, in this last passage, the breath is considered 
' as embounded in the body ; but I will not venture to assert that 
the same inference may with equal certainty be drawn from the 
former. M. Mason. 

There is surely no need of change. **The vile prison of af- 
flicted breath,** is the body, the prisoii in wfaidi 'Uie daireued 
toul is oonfined. 
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I pr'ythee, ladf, go away with me. 

Const, L09 now! now see the issue of your peace ! 

K, Phi, Patience, good lady I comfort, gentle Constance I 

CoTut. No, I defy ^ all counsel, all redress. 
But that which ends all counsel, true redress, 
Death, death : — O amiable lovely death I 
Thou odoriferous stench ! sound rottenness 1 
Arise forth from the couch of lasting night. 
Thou hate and terror to prosperity. 
And I will kiss thy detestable bones; 
And put my eye-balls in thy vaulty brows ; 
And ring these fingers with thy household worms ; 
And stop this gap of breath' with fulsome dust. 
And be a carrion monster like thyself: 
Come, grin on me; and I will think thou smil'st, 
And buss thee as thy wifei Misery's love^^ 
O, come to me! 

£. Phi, O iair afiliction, peace. 

CwiH, No, no, I will not, having breath to cry^— 
O, that my tongue were in the thimder's mouth! 
Then with a'^passion would I shake the world; nf^at 
And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy, 
Which cannot hear a lady's feeble voice, , 
Which scorns a^'modem^invocation.'* /f^eP^ 



We have the same image in King Henry FJ, P. Ill : 
" Now my taaV* palace is become her prison.^ 

Again^ more appositely, in his Rape of Lucrece: 

"Even here she sheathed in her harmless breast 
'* A harmful knife, that thence her soul unsheathM ; 
" That blow did bail it from the deep unrest 
" Of that polluted prison where it breathed.** Malonc. 
I Kos I defy Wc.] To defy anciently signified to refuse. ' So, in 

Momeo and yiiliet.' 

" I do d^ thy commiseration." Steevens. 

* And stop this gap of breath — ] The gap of breath is the mouth ; 
the outlet from whence the breath issues. Malone. 

* Miaerft love, Istc."] Thou, death, who art courted by Misery 
to come to his relief, O come to me. So before : 

"Thou Aotc and terror to ^ro*/>en>^.** Malone. 
A ^— modem invocation.'] It is hai-d to say what Shakspeare 
means by modem: it is not opposed to ancient. In AU.^s Well tht^ 
End* Well, speaking of a girl in contempt, he uses this word : 
** her ^modern grace.** It apparently means something slight and 
inconsiderable yohnsim. 
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Pand. Lady., you utter madness, and not sorrow. 
Siim^» Const. Thou art*'not' holy* to belie me so; 
I am not mad : this hair I tear, is mine ; 
My name is Constance; I was Geffrey's wife; 
Young. Arthur is my son, and he is lost: 
I am not mad ; — I would to heaven, I were \ 
For then, 'tis like I should forget myself: 
O, if 1 could, what grief should I forget l—« 
Preach some philosophy to make me mad, 
And thou shalt be canoniz'd, cardinal ; 
For, being not mad, but sensible of grie^ . 
My reasonable part produces reason 
How 1 may be delivered of these woes, 
And. teaches me to kill or hang myself: 
If I were mad, I should forget my son; 
Or madly think, a babe of clouts were he: 
I am not mad ; too well, too well I feel 
The different plague of each calamity. 

K. Phi, Bind up those tresses:* O, what love I note 
In the fair multitude of those her hairs! 
Where but by chance a silver drop hath fallen^ 
Even to that drop ten thousand wiry friends^ 

Modern^ is triu^ ordinary , common. 
So, in As you Like it.- 

" Full of wise saws, and modem instances.** 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra • 

" As we greet modern friends withal." Stecoetu. 

« Thou art not holy — ] The word noty which is not in the old 
copy, (evidently omitted by the carelessness of the transcriber 
or compositor) was inserted in the fourth folio. Malone. 

Perhaps our author wrote — 

Thou art uwholy &c. Steevem. 

^ Bind up those tresses:"] It was jiecessary that Constance should 
be interrupted, because a passion so violent cannot be borne long. 
I wish the following speeches had been equally happy ; but they 
only serve to show how difficult it is to maintain the pathetick 
long, yohnson. 

7 «_ ,yj>y friends -^] The old copy reads — nniry fiends. Wiry 
ig an adjective used by Hey wood, in his Silwr Age, 1613 : 
" My vassal furies, with their vjiery strings, 
«* Shall lash thee hence." Steevens. 

Mr. Pope made the emendation. Malone. 

Fiends is obviously a typographical error. As the epithet wiry 
is here attributed to hair; so, in another description, the hair of 
Apollo supplies the office of wire. In The Imtructi^ns to the Com- . 
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Do glev. themselves in sociable grief; 
Like true, inseparable, faithful loves, 
Sticking together in calamity. 

Conaf, To England, if you will. 

JT. FM, Bind up your hairs. 

Const. Yes, that I will; and wherefore will I doit? 
I tore them frotn their bonds; and cried aloud, 
O that these hands could so redeem my aon^ 
As they htcoe given these hairs their liberty I 
But now I envy at their liberty, 
And will again commit them to their bonds, 

Because my poor child is a prisoner. 

And, father cardinal, I have heard you say. 
That we shall see and know our friends in heaven: 
If that be true, I shall see my boy again ; 
For, since the birth of Cain, the first male child, 
To him that did but yesterday suspire,* 
There was not such a gracious creature bom.^ 

vtisatoneri for the Choice of a Wife far Prince Arthur ^ it is directed 
•• to note tne eye-browes'* of the young Queen of Naples, fwho, 
after theldeath of Arthur, was married to Henry VIII, and di- 
vorced by him for the ssJce of Anna Bulloygn). They answer, 
'<Her browes are of a browne heare, very small, like 'myre of 
htareP Thus also, Gascoigne: 

« First for her head, the hairs were not of gold, 

** But of some ojher mettall farre more fine, 

«• Whereof each crinet seemed to behold, 

** Like glist'ring ^ars against the sunne that shine."' 

Henley, 

• -— — hM yesterday suspire,] To suspire, in Shakspeare, I be<. 
lieve, only means to breathe. So, in King Henry IV, P. II: 

<< Did he suspire, that light and weightless down 

«• Perforce ttiust move." 
Again, in a Copy of Verses prefixed to Thomas Powell's Pa^- 
sionatePoet, 1601: 

«* Beleeve it, I suspire no fi^sher aire, 

** Than are my hopes of thee, and they stand faire." 

Stee^)ens, 

• — i- a gracious creature bom.] Gracious, i. c. graceful. So, in 
MbiofCs Driumph, a Masque, 1631 : " — on the which (the freeze) 
were festoons of several miits in their natural c<dour8, on which, 
in gracious postures, lay children sleeping." 

Ag^ain, in the same piece : '< they stood about him, not in set 
tanks, but in several gracious postures." 

Again, in Chapman'^ version of the eighteentih lUad: 

Hhi 
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But now will canker sorrow eat my bud, 
And chase the native beaut jr from his cheeky 
And he will look as -hollow as a ghost; 
As dim and meagre as an ague's fit ; 
And so he '11 die ; and, rising so again, 
When I shall meet him in the court of heaven 
I shall not know him : therefore never, never 
Must I behold my pretty Arthur more. 

Fand. You hold too heinous a respect of grief. 

Const, He talks to me, that never had a son.^ 

K, Phi, You are as fond of grief, as of your child. 

Co?i8t, Grief fills the room up of my absent child,* 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me j 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts. 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form; 
Then, have I reason to be fond of grief. 
Fare you well: had you such a loss as I, 
I could give better comfort ^ than you do.— 
I will not keep this form upon my head, 

ITearing off' her head-drcM^, 

«*^— then tumbled round, and tore* 

** His gracious curie*.** Steeven*. 
A passage quoted by Mr. Steevens, from Marston's Malcon^ 
tent, 1604, induces me to think that graciout likewise, in our au- 
thor's time, included the idea of beauty : *• — he is the most ex- 
quisite in forging of veins, gpright'ning of eyes, — sleeking of 
skinnes, blushing- of cheeks, — blanching and bleaching of teetb^ 
that ever made an ould lady gracious by torch-light" Malone. 

1 JSe talh to me, that never had a ton,'] To the same purpose 
Macduft' obserres — 

" He has no children." 
This thought occurs also in King Henry VI, Part III. Steeven^^ 

• Grief Jitls the^room up of my absent child,"] 

** Perfruitur lachrymis, et amat pro conjuge luctum.** 

Lucan, Lib. IX* 
Maynard, a French poet, has the same thought ? 
•* Qiii me console, encite ma colere, 

" Et le repoa est un bien que je erains-: 
«* Mon deuil me plait, et me doit toujours plidre, 
" II me ttent lieu de celle que je plains. ** Malone^ 

* — had you such a loss as I, * 
/ could give better comfort — ] This is a sentiment which great 

Aorrow always dictates. Whoever cannot help himself casts his 
eyes on others for assistance, and often mistakes their ability ibr 
coldness, ^hnson. 
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Whe» there is such di|order m my wit. 

O lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair son I 

My life, my joy, my food, my all the world ! 

My widow-comfort, and my sorrows* cure ! lExit, 

K, Phi. I fear some outrage, and I '11 follow her. 

\^Eodt. 

Lew. There 's nothing in this world, can make me joy v^ 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale,^ 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowsy man; 
And bitter shame hath spoil'd the sweet world's taste,* 
That it yields naught, but shame, and bitterness. 

Band. Before the curing of a strong disease, 
Even in the instant of repair and heallh. 
The fit is strongest ; evils, that take leave, 
On their departure most of all show evil: 
What have you lost by losing of this day ? 

Lev). All days of glory, joy, and happiness. 

Pand, If you had won it, certainly, you had. 
No, no: when fortune means to men most good, • 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 

* Thereat nothing in this &c.] The young prince.feels his defeat 
with more sensibility than his father. Shame operates most 
strongly in the earlier years ; and when can disgi*ace be less weU 
come than when a man is going to his bride ? yohnton. 

« Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale,'\ Our author here, and in 
another play, seems to have had the 90th Psalm in his thoughts. 
** For all our days are passed away in thy wrath ; we spend aw 
years, as a tale that is told.** So again, in Macbeth z 
** Life 's but a walking shadow ;— 
** ■ it is a tale 

*« Told by an ideot, full of sound and fury, 
•« Signifying nothing." Mhlone. 
« — — the sweet world's taste,"] The old copy — sweet word. 

Steevens. 

The sweet word is life; which, says the speaker, is no longer 

«weet, yielding now nothing but shame and bitterness. Mr. 

Pope, with some pla\isibility, but certainly without necessity, 

reads— fAe sweet world's taste, Malone. 

I prefer Mr. Pope's reading, which is sufficiently justified by 
the following passage in Hamlet.- 

" How weary, stalky flat and unprofitable 
** Seem to me all the uses of this world.'** 
Our present rage ^ov restoration from ancient copies may induce 
some of our readers to exclaim, with Virgil's Shepherd r 

•* Claudite jam rivoff, pueri, sat prata biberunt." Steevens. 
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'Tis strange, to think how much king John hath lost 

In this which he accounts so clearly won: 

Are not you griev'd, that Arthur is his prisoner? 

Lev), As heartily, as he is glad he hath him. 

Pond, Your mind is all as youth&l as your blood. 
Now hear me speak, with a prophetick spirit; 
For even the breath of what I mean to speak 
Shall blow each dust, each straw, each little ruby 
Out of the path which shall directly lead 
Thy foot to England's throne ; and, therefore, mark. 
John hath seiz'd Arthur; and it cannot be. 
That, whiles warm life plays in that infant's veins. 
The raisplac'd John should entertain an hour^ 
One minute, nay, one quiet breath of rest: 
A sceptre, snatch'd with aa unruly hand. 
Must be as boisterously maintain 'd as gain*d : 
And he, that stands upon a sUppery place. 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up: 
That John may stand, then Arthur needs must &11; 
So be it, for it cannot be but so. 

Lev), But what shall I gain by young Arthur's fell? 

Pond, You, in the right of lady Blanch your wife, 
May then make all the claim that Arthur did. 

Lev). And lose it, life and all, as Arthur did. 

Pond, How green you are, and fresh in this old world! 
John lays you plots ;^ the times conspire with you: 
For he, that steeps his safety in true blood,* 
Shall find but bloody safety, and untrue. 
This act, so evilly born, shall cool the hearts 
Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal; 
That none so small advantage shall step forth, 

f ydhn lays you plots;'] That is, lays plots, which must be ser- 
viceable to you. Perliaps our author wrote-*-^our plots. John 
is doing your business. Malone. 

The old reading is undoubtedly the true one. A similar phrase 
occurs in The Fii'gt Part of King Henry VI.- 
" He writes me here, — that,'* &c. 

Again, in the Second Part of the same play: " He would h«7« 
carried jrou a fore-hand shaft," &c. Steevens, 

9 -^.- true bloody'] the blood of him that has Xhcjust claim. 

yohn9on. 

The expression seems to mean do more tbca mnoeem hlotd ift 
general. lUtwn, 
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To check his reign, but they will cherish it« 
No natural exhalation in the skj^ 
No scape of nature,^ no distemper'd day, 
No common wind, no customed event. 
But they will pluck away his natural cause, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and signs, 
Abortives, presages, and tongues of heaven, 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 

Lew, May be, he will not touch young Arthur's life, 
But hold himself safe in his prisonment. 

Pond, O, sir, when he shall hear of your approach, 
If that young Arthur be not gone already, 
£ven at that news he dies : and then the hearts 
Of all his people shall revolt from him, 
And kiss the lips of unacquainted change ; 
And pick strong matter of revolt, and wrath, 
Out of the bloody fingers* ends of John. 
Methinks, I see this hurly all on foot ; 
And, O, what better matter breeds for you. 
Than I have nam'd!* — The bastard Faulconbridge 
Is now in England, ransacking the church, 
Oifending charity : If but a dozen French 
Were there in arms, they would be as a call* 
To train ten thousand English to their side ; 
Or, as a little snow,^ tumbled about. 
Anon becomes a mountain. O noble Dauphin, 

» Ho scape ffnatureil The old copy reads — Ko scope, Sec 

Steevent. 

It was corrected by Mr. Pope. The word abortives, in the lat- 
ter part of this speech, referring apparently to these scapes of 
nature, confirms the emendation that has been made. Malone, 

The author very finely calls a monstrous birth, an escape of' na» 
ture, as if it were produced while she was busy elsewhere^ or in- 
tent upon some other thing. Warburton, 

1 And, O, v)hat better matter breeds for you. 
Than I have nam*d/'\ I believe we should read — lof instead 
of O. M. Mason. 

s — — they vjould be as a call — ] The image is taken from the 
manner in which birds are sometimes caught ; one being placed 
for the purpose of drawing others to the net, by his note or call, 

Malone. 

* Or, as a little snow,"] Bacon, in his History of Henry VII, 
speaking of Simnel's march, observes^ that << their snov)-ball did 
not gather as it went." Johnson, 
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Go with mc to the king: 'Tis wonderful^ 
What may be wrought out of their discontent : 
Now that their souls are topfull of ofFence> ' 

For England go ; I will whet on the king. 

Lew, Strong reasons make strong actions:^ Let us go; 
If you say> ay^ the king will not say^ no. [Exeunt, 



ACT IV SCENE I. 

Northampton.'^ A Room in the Cattle, 
Enter Hubert and two Attendants. 

Bub, Heat me these irons hot; and, look thou staai 
Within the arras: when I strike my fioot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth; 
And bind the boy, which you shall find with me^ 
Fast to the chair: be heedful: hence, and watch. 

1 Attend. I hope« your warrant will bear out the deed. 

Hud, Uncleanly scruples! Fear not you: look to 't.-^ 

[Exeunt Attend. 

4 ...^ strong aetionti] Hie oldest copy retudB^-ttrange uctjuoogt 
the folio, 1632— «trof^. Steevent, 

The editor of the second folio, for ttrange^ substituted strongs 
and the two words so nearly resemble each other that they miglit 
certainly have been easily confounded. But, in the present in- 
stance, I see no reason for departing from the old reading of the 
original copy, which is perfectly intelligible. Malane. 

The repetition, in the second folio, is perfectly in our author's 
manner, and is countenanced by the following passage in King 
Henry V: 

'* Think we King Harry itrong^ 

" And, princes. Took, you strongly arm to meet him.** 

Steeoent. 

B Northampton.'] The fact is, as has been already stated, that 
Arthur was first confined at Falaise, and afterwards at Rouen, in 
Normandy, where he was put to deaUi. — Our author has deviated, 
in this particular, from the history, and brought King John's 
nephew to England; but there is no circumstance, either in the 
original play, or in this of Shakspeare, to point out the particu- 
lar castle in which he is supposed to be confined. The castle of 
Northampton has been mentioned, in some modem editions, as 
the place, merely because, in the first Act, King John eeevns to 
have been in that town, bi the old copy there is no where any 
notice of place. Malone, 
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Young lad, come forth ; I have to say with you. 
Enter Arthur. 

^th. Good morrow, Hubert. 

Hub, Good morrow, little prince. 

^rth. As little prince (having so great a title 
To be more prince) as may be.— ^You are sad. 

Hub. Indeed, I have been merrier. 

^rth. Mercy on me ! 

Methinks, no body should be sad but I : 
Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 
Only for wantonness. By my Christendom,' 
So I were out of prison, and kept sheep, 
I should be as merry as the day is long; 
And so I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practises more harm to me: 
He is afraid of me, and I of him : 
Is it my fault that I was Geffrey's son? 
No, indeed, is 't not ; And I would to heaven, 
I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 

Hub. If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead: 
Therefore I will be sudden, and despatch. [jiside. 

Arth, Are you sick, Hubert? you look pale to-day: 
In sooth, I would you were a little sick; 
That I might sit all night, and watch with you : 
I warrant, I love you more than you do me. 

Hub, His words do take possession of my bosom.— > 
Read here, young Arthur. IShowing a paficrJ] How now, 
foolish rheum! Inside. 

Turning dispiteous torture out of door! 
I must be brief; lest resolution drop 
Out at mine eyes, in tender womanish tears. 
Can you not read it f is it not fair writ? 



• — - By my Christendom,] This word is used, both here and 
in All V Well that End* Well, for baptism, or rather the baptismal 
name,' nor is this use of the word peculiar to our author. Lyly, 
his predecessor, has employed the word in the same way : ''Con- 
cerning t|ie body, as there is no gentlewoman so curious to have 
him in print, so there is no one so careless to have him a wretch, 
<-«only his right "vhape to show him a man, his chrUtendome to 
prave his ^th.^ £t^>hm and his EngUmdy ISSl. Malmm, 
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Arth, Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect : 
Must you with hot irons bum out both mine eyes? 

Hub. Young boy, I must. 

Arth, And will you ? 

Huh, And I wiH. 

Arth, Have you the heart? When your head did but ake^ 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows, 
(The best I had, a princess wrought it me,) 
And I did never ask it you again : 
And with my hand at midnight held your head ; 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon cheered up the heavy time ; 
Saying, What lack you? and, Where lies your grief? 
Or, What good love may I perform for you? 
Many a poor man's son would have lain still, 
And ne'er have spoke a loving word to you; 
But you at your sick service had a prince. 
Nay, you may think, my love was crafty love^ 
And call it, cunning; Do, an if you will: 
If heaven be pleas'd that you must use me ill. 
Why, then you must.— Will you put out mine eye*? 
These eyes, that never did, nor never shall^ 
So much as frown on you? 

Huh, I have sworn to do it; 

And with hot irons must I bum them out. 

Arth, Ah, none, but in this iron age, would do it! 
The iron of itself, though heat reel-hot,^ 
Approaching near these eyes, would drink my tears. 
And quench his fiery indignation,^. 

' — fAoM^Aheat rtd-hat^ The participle Aeaf, though nowob.* 
solete, was in use in our author's time. See Twelfth Night, Vol. 
Ill, p. 168, n. 8. 

So, in the sacred writings : ** He Gommanded that they should 
heat the furnace one seven tiroes more than it was wont to be 
heat** Dan. iii, 19. Malone. 

Again, in Chapman's version of the 20th Iliad: 

" — but when blowes, sent from his fiery hand 
** (Thrice heat by slaughter of his friend) — ." 
Again, in the same translator's version of the 19th Book of the 
Odj/Mey: 

*« And therein bath'd, being temperately heat^ 
" Her sovereign'sfeet." Steeveru. 
* And quench his fiery indignation,] The old copy— Mm fiery in- 
diignation. This phrase is firom The ITevt Tcttament, Meh. sc, 37: 
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Even in the matter of mine innocence : 

Nay, after that, consume away in rust, 

But for containing fire to harm mine eye. ' 

Are you more stubborn-hard than hammered iron? 

An if an angel should have come to me, 

And told me, Hubert should put out mine eyes, 

I would not have belie v'd no tongue, but Hubert's. • 

Hub, Come forth. IStamfit, 

Re-enter Attendants, with cordy ironsy &c. 
Do as I bid you do. 

jirth, O, save me, Hubert, save me ! my eyes are out, 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men. 

Hub. Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here. 

,4rth, Alas, what need you be so boist'rous-rough? 
I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 
For heaven's sake, Hubert, let me not be bound ! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert! drive these men away, 
And I will sit as quiet as a lamb ; ) 

I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angerly : 
Thrust but these men away, and I '11 forgive you> 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 

Hub, Go, stand within; let me alone with him. 

1 Attend. I am best pleas'd to be from such a deed. 

[^Exeunt Attendants. 

Arth, Alas ! I then have chid away my friend ; 



** — a certjun fearful looking-for of judgment, and Jiery indigna* 
t4on, — ^ Stenen*. 

We should read either "i>* fiery," or "A/* fiery indignation." 
The late reading was probably an error of the press, ffis is 
most in Shakspeare's style. M. Mason . 

By thu fiery indignation, however, he might mean, — the indig-* 
nation thus produced by the iron being made red-hot for such an^ 
inhuman purpose. Malone. 

9 I vjould not have 6eliev*d no tongue, hut Huberfs."] The old co- 
py, and some of our modern editors, read : 

/ viould not have believed him ; no tongue hut Hubert*s. 
The truth is, that the transcriber, not understanding the power 
of the t>&:o negatives not and no, (which are usually employed, not 
to afiirm, but to deny more forcibly) intruded the redundant pro- 
noun him* At you Like it, affords an instance of the phraseology 
I have defended: 

*« -A/br, I am sure, there is no force in eyes 

" That can do hurt" Steevew. 
TOL. VII. I i 
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He hath a stem hx)k, hot a gende helKrt^— 
Let him come back, that his ooaaopaiseiou may 
Give life to yours. 

Nub, Come, boy, prepmte yomreelf. 

jfrth. Is there no remedy ? 

Hub, Ncoie, but to lose ycnr ey>es. 

^rt&, O heaven !— -that there were imt a mote in 
yours,* 
A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wa&d'ring hair. 
Any annoyance in that precious sense ! 
Then, feeling what small things are boist'roas there* 
Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 

I£ub, Is this your promise ? go to, hold your tongue. 

jirtM, Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes: 
Let me not bold my tongue; let me not, Hubert! 
Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue,' 
So I may keep mine eyes; .O, spare mine eyes^ 
Though to no use, but still to look on you ! 
Lo, by my troth, the instrument is cold, 
And would not harm me. 

Hub, I can heat it, boy. 

,4rtli. No, in good sooth ; the fire is dead with grief,^ 

1 — — a mote in your*,'] Old copy — a moth. Steeveru, 

Surely we should read — Simotf. Our author, who hat 1>or. 
rowed so much from the sacred writing^, without doubt remem- 
bered, — " And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy bro- 
ther's tfjre,'* &c. Matth.y'n, S. So» in Mamiet,* 
" A mote it is, to trouble the mind's <y?e.'* 

A mote is a small particle of straw or chaff. It ia likewise 
i|Bed by old writers for an atom.. 

I have since found my conjectuve confirmed. Moth was meielf 
the old spelling of mote. In the passage 4iuoted from Mandtt^ 
t|ie word is spelt math in the original copy^ as it is here. Sa 
abo, in the preface to Lodge's Incarnate DeviU cf the A§ey 4to. 
I596-: '< — they are in the aire, like at&mi in toie, mothks in the 
sonne.^ See also Tlorio's Italian Diet. 15P8: «Festucco.— A 
moth, a little beam." Malone. 

s Or^ Hubert f if y9U vnli, ^wtm^ tangut,'] This. is aeoordiiig 
to nature. We imagine no .'evil so.gisQat as that whidi iancar 
us. yohmon, 

& ^.^.^m^thejii^'is deadvifhgnef, &€.] tPhe Mine is : *Aej|!np, be- 
ing created not to hurt, but to comfort, «> dead v}ith grief Tor find- 
ing itBe:\futed in>a(£tB of cruelty, whidi being limoeeBty Ihave not 
deserved, yohnwn- 
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Being create for comfort^ to be Qs^d 
In undesenr'd extremes: See ehe yourself ; 
There is no malice in this hfuraiag coal ;^ 
The breath of heaven hath blown his spirit o(»t^ 
And strev'd repentant ashes on his head. 

Hvb, But with my breath I can rerive it, bay. 

Arth. And if you dot you will but make it biosh^ 
And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert: 
Nay, it, perchance, wiH sparkle in your eyes; 
And, like a dog that is compelled to fight, 
Snatch at his master that doth tarre him on.' 
All thingS) that you should use to do me wron^ 
Deny their office : only you do lack 
That mercy, which fierce fire^ and iron, extends^ 
Creatures of note^ for mercy •lacking uses. 

Hub, Well, see to lire ;• I will not touch thine eyes 
For all t^'treasure that thine uncle owes: 
Yet am'^f ^im, and I did purpose, boy, 
With this siEASe very iron to bum them out. 

Arth, O,* now you look Kke Hubert! all this w4tije 
You were disguised.' 

Hub, * Peace; no more. Adieu; 

Yoitr uncle must not know but you are dead: 

r 

4 Thert 19 no malice in thit burning coali] Dr. Grey says <*that 
fls maliceiik a bunting coal is oertainiy absurdly and that w« should 
read: 

Tkert M iM malice burning in thit eoaL Steeven*. 

Dr. Gre/s remark on this passage is an hypercrtticism. The 
coal was still burning, for Hubert says, •* He could revive it with 
his breath:** but it had lost, for a time, its power of injuring, by 
the abatement of its heat. Jfl Mason. 

* — tarre him on.] i. e. stimulate, set him on. Supposed to 
be derived from T«faeV7«» excito. The word occurs again in 
JSfamletf ** -^ and the nation holds it no sin to tarre them on to 
controversy." Again, in Troilut and Crewdai 

" Pride alone must tarre the mastiffs on.'* Steeven*. 

% ,^^m* see to /rvtf /] The meaning is not, I believe, — keep your 
eye-sight, that you may live (for he might have lived, though 
blind. y The words,^ agreeably to a common idiom of our Ian- 
. guage, mean, I conceive, no more than live^ Malone. 

See to live means only— -Cborinue to enjoy the means cfUfe. 

Steevene' 

On further consideration of these words, I believe the author 
vneant— Well, live, and live with the means of seeing; that is* 
with your eyes uninjured, ^alone. 
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I '11 fill these dogged spies with false reports. 
And, pretty child, sleep doubtless, and secure^. 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 
Will not offend thee. 

Arth, O heaven! — I thank you, Hubert. 

Hub, Silence; no more: Go closely in with me;'' 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. \^Excunt, 

SCENE n. 

The same. A Room of State in the Palace, 

Enter King John, crowned; Pembroke, Salisbu&T) and 
other Lords, The King takes Ma State, 

K, John, Here once again we sit, once agsun crown*d,' 
And look'd upon, I hope, with cheerful eyes. 

Pern, This once again, but that your highjie^ pleased, 
"Was once superfluous : * you were crown'd^&re, 
And that high royalty was ne'er pluck'd flff;^ 
The faiths of men ne'er stained with re;yoii/( j 
Fresli expectation troubled not the laji^j,. '" 
With any long'd-for change,. or better state. . 

Sal. Therefore, to be possess'd with double pompi 
To guard a title that was rich before,* 
.« 

7 _ Go closely in vaith wtf ;] i. e. secretly, privately. So, in 
Albumazar, 1610, Act III, sc. i: 

« I '11 entertain him here, mean while, steal you 

** Closely into the room," &c. 
Again, in The Atheist'* Tragedy, 1612, Act IV, ac. i : 

" Enter Frisco closely." 
Again, in Sir Henry Wotton's Parallel.-" That when he was free 
from restraint, he should closely take an out lodging at Green- 
wich." JReed, 

8 ._. once again crownV,] Old co^y ^-against. Corrected in 
the fourth folio. Malone. 

9 This once again, — 

Was once superfluous:'] This one time more was onetime more 
than enough. Johnson. 

It should be remembered, that King John was at present 
crowned for the fourth titne. Steevens. 

John's second coronation was at Canterbury, in the year 1201. 
He was crowned a third time, at the same place, after the mur- 
der oC his nephew, in April, 1202; probably with a view of con- 
firming^ his title to the throne, his competitor no longer standing 
in his way. Malone, 
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To gild refined gold, to paint the lily) 

To throw a perfunoe en the vitilet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow, or with taper-light 

To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 

Is wasteful, and ridiculous excess. 

Frm. fiut that your royal pleasure must be done, 
This act is as an ancient tale new told;' 
And, in the last repeating, troublesome, 
Being urged at a time unseasonable. 

Sal. In this, the antique and well^oted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured : 
And, like a shifted wind unto a sail, 
It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about; 
Startles and frights consideration ; 
Makes sound opinion sick, and truth suspected, 
For putting on so new a fashion'd robe. 

Fern. When workmen strive to do better than weD, 
They do confound their skill in covetousness:' 
And, oftentimes, excusing of a fault. 
Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse; 
As patches, set upon a little breach, 
Discredit more in hiding of the fauh,^ 

> To guard a title that mu rich before^ To guards is to fringe. 

Rather, to lac«. S^, in The Mer^hm* ^ V§me^.' 
" — give him a livery 
" More guarded than liia fellow* .*• Steevetu. 
s _ a* am tmcieta tale new toldg] Had Shakspear^ been % dlli- 
gent e^amlfier of his own compo^tiona, be would not so soon 
Cave r^peat^ m idea which he had fi? st put iato tlve moulh 9f 
the Daiiphin : 

** Liife it as tedieus as a twiee^lold tale, 
*' Vexing the dull ew of a draway man.'* 
Mr. Makme has a remark to the same tendency. Sieetm9* 

• They do confound their skill in covctousness :] i. c. not by their 
avarice, but in an eager emidatkm, an intMse desire of excefflng, 
as in Senry V: 

** But if it be a ain to eenet hoitour, 
** I am the most offending soul alive.** TheoifM, 
So, in our author*B 103d Sonnet: 

** Were it not siniVil then, striving to mend, 

* To mar the subject that before was well ?" Maione. 

4 — in Au/in^ ^r^ fault,] Fault mtuis blcvu9h. Stefwrn- 
lis 
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Than did the fault before it was so ^tch'd. 

SaL To this effect, befofre you v;«ce ncw-crovm'd, 
We breath'd our counsel: but it ples^s'd your highness 
To overbear it; and we are all well-pleas'd; 
Since all and every part of what we would,* 
Doth make a stand at what your higluiess wilL 

K, John, Some reasons of this double coronation 
I have possessM you with, and think them strong; 
And more, more strong,*(when lesser is my fear) 
I shall indue you with:^ Mean time, but ask 
AVhat you would have reform'd, that is not well; 
And well shall you perceive, how willingly 
I will both hear and grant you your requests. 

Fern. I'hen I, (as one that am the tongue of theses 
To sound the purposes^ of all their hearts,) 
Both for myself and them, (but, chief of all, 
Your safety, for the which myself and them 
Bend their best studies,) heartily request 
The enfranchisement of Arthur; whose restraint * 
Doth move -the murmuring lips of discontent 
To break into this dangerous argument, — 
If, what in rest you have, in right you hold, 
siu^M Why'*then''your fears, (which, as they say, attend 
^t«^ The steps of wrong,)" should move you to mew up 

' Since all and every part of what we wowW,] Since the whole and 
each particular part of our wishes, &c. Mahne, 
^ SoTne redso7it of thit double coronation 
1 Aove potses^dyou v)ith, and think them Hrongt 
And more, m^re strong, (when iesaer it my fear,) 
I shall indue you voith .•] ^f r. Theobald reads-— (the lesser is^ 
fnxfear) which, in the following note, Dr. Johnson has attempted 
to explain Sferoens. 

I have told. you some reasons, in my opinion strong, and shall 
tfell more, yet stronger; for the strbnger my reasons are, the les* 
is my fear of your disapprobation. This seems to be the meaning. 

'yohnsen* 
And morci mxtre strong, (when lesser is my fear,) 
I shall indue you toith .•] The first folio reads : 
— (then lesser is my fear). 
The true reading is obvioiiis enough : 

. — (when lesser is my fear), lyrvohitt. 
I have done this emendation the justice to place it m the text. 

Steevens* 
7 To sound the purposes — ] To declare, to publish the desires of 
•11 those, yohnson* i 
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Your tender kinsman,* and to choke his days 
With barbarous ignorance, and deny his youth 
The rich advantage of good exercise?* 
That the time's enemies may not have this 
To grace occasions, let it be our suit, 
That you have bid us ask his liberty ; 
Which for our goods we do no further ask. 
Than whereupon our weal, on you depending, 
Counts it your weal, he have his liberty. 

K. John, Let it be so; I do commit his youth 
Enter Hubert. 
To your direction. — Hubert, what news with you? 

Pern. This is the man should do the bloody deed; 
He show'd his warrant to a friend of mine: 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye ; that close aspect of his 

• If, vahat in rest yott havct in right you hold. 
Why then your jiars, {v>hich, a* they say, attend 
The steps qftarong) should move you to fnevo up 
Tour tender kinsman, &c.] Perhaps we should read : 
-5^ Vihat in wrest j'om nave, in right you hold, 
i. e. if what you possess by an act of seizure or violence, &c. 
So again, in this play : 

♦* The imminent decay of TOre**ft/pomp." 
Wrest is a substantive used by Spenser, and by our author, in 
Trmlus and Cressida. Steevens. 

The emendation proposed by Mr. Steevens is its own voucher. 
If then and should chang^e places, and a mark of interrogation be 
placed after exeruse, the fuU sense of the passage will be restored. 

Henley, - 
Mr. Steevens's reading ofvtrest is better thanJiis explanation. 
If adopted, the meaning must be — If vahat you possess, or have in 
your hand, or grasp. Ritson. 

It is evident that the words should and then have changed their 
places. M. Mason. 

The construction is— If you have a good title to what you now 
quietly possess, why then should your fears move you, &c. 

Malone» ^ 
Perhaps this question is elliptically expressed, and means — 
Why then is it that your fears should move you, &c. Steevens* 

f ^^^good exercise?] In the middle ages, the whole education 
of princes and noble youths consisted in martial exercises, &c. 
These could not be easily had in a prison, where mental improve- 
ments might have been aiforded as well as any where felse ; but 
this sort qf education never entered into the thoughts of our ac- 
tive, warlike, but illiterate (xobility. Percy. 
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Does show the mood of a much -troubled hreasC; 
And 1 do fearfully belie'^e, 'tis done, 
What we so fear'd he had a charge to dow 

Sai. The colour of the king doth come and go^ 
Between his purpose and his consciences^ 
Like heralds 'twixt two dreadful battles set:' 
His passion is so ripe, it needs must break. 

Pern. And, when it breaks,^ I fear, will issue thenoe 
The foul corruption of a sweet child's death. 

K. John, ^\e cannot hold mortality's strong hands*-* 
Good lords, although my will to give is living, 
The suit which you demand is gone and dead: 
He tells us, Arthur is deceas'd to-<night. 

Sal. Indeed, we fear'd, his sickness was past cure. 

Pern. Indeed, we heard how near his death he wa8» 
Before the child himself felt he was sick: 
This must be answer'd, either here, or hence. 



I Between hit purpose and his coiucience,'] Between his eomtiaiU' 
net* of guilt, and his design to conceal it by fair professions. 

jfohfiwn* 

The purpose of the King, which Salisbury alludea to, is that of 

putting Arthur to death, which he considers as not yet accomplish* 

ed, and therefore supposes that there might st^ be a cofifliol in 

the King*8 mind — 

Betvieen his purpose and his eottseienee. 
So, when Salisbury sees the dead body of Arthur, be aays«— 
'< It is the shaineful work of Hubert's hand $ 
" The practice and the purpose of the kin^r Jf. JTosM. 
Rather, between the criminal act that he piatmed and eooi* 
manded to be executed, and the reproaches of his conscience 
consequent on the execution of it. So, in Cgri^lmmsf 

« It is a purposed thing, and groii's by plot.** 
We have nearly the same expressions afterwards : 

•«K»y, in the body of this fleshly land, [in JokmHi dim 

person] 
*' Hostility, and civil tumtdt, rdgns 
" Betmen my touseience and my c&usin*s death,** Mahm^ 
s Lih heralds *tv)ixt two dreac^ul battles set :} But heralds are 
not planted, I presume, in the midst betwixt two lines of batlSe; 
though they, and trumpets, are often sent over from party to 
party, to propose terms, demand a parley, &c. I have therefore 
ventured to read— ^flsM. Theobald. 

Set is not JiamU but only placed f heralds must be Mi between 
battles, in order ta be sent between them, yohnson. 

* And, v>hen it breah^l This is but an indelieste : 
taken from an imposthuinated tumour, ^^jw^n. 
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K, John. Why do you bend such solemn brows on me I 
Think you, I bear the shears of destiny? 
Have I commandment on the pulse of life ? 

Sal, It is apparent foul play ; and 'tis shame, 
That greatness should so grossly offer it:— 
So thrive it in your game ! and so farewel. 

Pern. Stay yet, lord Salisbury; I *11 go with thee, 
And find the inheritance of this poor child, 
His little kingdom of a forced grave. 
That blood, which ow'd the breadth of all this isle, 
Three foot of it doth hold; Bad world the while 1 
,This must not be thus borne: this will break out 
To all our sorrows, and ert^ long, I doubt. 

[/?x^tt«r Lords. 

K, John, They burn in indignation; I repent; , 
There is no sure foundation set on blood; 
No certain life achieved by others* death. 

Enter a Messenger. 
A fearful eye thou hast; Where is that blood. 
That I have seen inhabit in those cheeks ? 
So foul a sky clears not without a storm : 
Pour down thy weather: — How goes all in France? 

Meai, From France to England.*— -Never such a power 
For any foreign preparation, 
Was levied in the body of a land ! 
The copy of your speed is learn'd by them ; 
For, when you should be told they do prepare. 
The tidings come, that they are all arriv'd. 

K. John, O, where hath our intelligence been drunk ? 
Where hath it slept?* Where is my mother's care? 
That such an army could be drawn in France, 
And she not hear of it? 

Mens, My liege, her ear 

Is 8topp*d with dust; the first of April, died 
Your noble mother: And, as I hear, my lord, 

* Frtrni Ftance to England.'] The king asks horn all goes in France, 
the Messenger catches the word goes and answer^, that whatever 
is in France goes now iuto England. Johnson, 

* O, nvhere, hath our intelligence been drunk ? 
Where hath it slept ?1 So, in Macbeth .• 

** — — Was the hope drunk 

** Wherein you drest yourself? hath it slept since ?" 
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The lady Constance in a frenzy died 

Three days before: but this from ramodr's tongoe 

I idly heard; if true^ or Mscj I know not. 

jr. JoAn. Withhold thy speed> dreadfol occanoii! 
O, make a league with Tne> till I have pleas'd 
My discontented peers!— What! mother dead? 
How wildly then walks my estate in France!*— . 
Under whose conduct came those powers of France^ 
That thou for truth giv'st out, are laaded here ? 

McMM, Under the dauphin. 

Enter the Bastard and P*TftR of Pomfrkt. 

JT. John. Thou hast made me giddy 

With these ill tidings.— -Now, what says the world 
To your proceedings? do not seek to stuff 
My head with more ill news, for it is full. 

£a»t. But, if you be afeard to hear the worst, 
Then let the worst, unheard, faH on your head. 

£. John. Bear with me^ coosin ; for I was amaz*d^ 
Under the tide: but now I breathe agaift 
Aloft the fiood; and can give audMce 
To any tongue^ i^ak it of what it wiU. 

Ba^. How 1 have aped among the clergy»c% 
The snmA I hmre collected shall express. 
But, as I travelled hither throvigh the landt 
I find the people strangely fiiDtasied; 
Possessed with rumours, full of idle dreams; 
Not knowing what they fear^ but full of fear : 
And here 's a prophet,^ that I brought with me 

Mm wildijr eAm waBis my ntutt in FYmice^'] So, in one of tKe 
Paston Letter^ Vol. Ill, p. 99: ««The couBtry of Norfolk aad 
Suffolk stand right viidfy.'* Steevens. 

i. e. How ill mv affairs ^o in France ! — The verb, to v>aiJt, is 
uied with great license by old writers. It oflen means, to^o/ 
to move. So, in the Continuation of Hafding's Ckroniete, 1543: 
«* Evil words valJ^e far." Again, in Fenner*a Comptet^t Qyrnmtm' 
foealth, 1618: "The keeper, admiring he could not bear bis pri- 
soner's tongue walk all this whUe»*' &c. Malane. 

. 7 ...^ / not amaz*d •— ] i. e. stunned, confounded. So, in 
Cymbeline: «* — I am amazed with matter." Again in* The Memy 
Wives ofWifidtor, Vol III, p. IfiO, n. 5: 

** YoudoamflZf her: Hear the truth of it." Steeven*. 

» And here ** a prophet,'] This man was a hermit in great repute 
with the common people. Notwithstanding the event is said to 
have fallen out as he had prophesied, the poor fellow was in- 
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From forth tl» streets of Pormfret, whom I found 

With many hundreds treading on his heels ; 

To wiiom he sung, in rude barsh-aounding rhymes, 

That, ere the next Ascension<<laf at noon, 

Your highness fihould deliver up your crawn« 

K, John, Thou idle dreamer, wherefore didst thou so? 

Peter. Foreknowing that the truth will fall out so. 

JT. John, Hubert, away with him; imprison him; 
And on that day at noon, whereon, he says, 
I shall yield up my crown, let him be hang'd: 
Deliver him to safety, • and return. 
For 1 must use thee. — O my gentle cousin, 

lEjcit Hub. %mth Peter. 
Hear'st thou the news abroad, who are arriv'd? 

Bast. The French, my lord; men's mouths are full 
of it: 
Besides, I met lord Bigot, and lord Salisbury, 
(With eyes as red as new-enkindled fire) 
And others more, going to seek the grave 
Of Arthur, who, they say,^ is kill'd to-night 
On your suggestion. 

K, John, Gentle kinsman, go, 

And thrust thyself into their companies : 
I have a way to win their loves again ; 
Bring them before me. 

Bast. I will seek them out. 

K.John, Nay, but make haste; the better foot be- 
fore.—— 
O, let me have no subject enemies. 
When adverse foreigners affright my towns 
With dreadful pon^p of stout invasion !— 
Be Mercury, set feathers to thy heels; 
And fly, like thought, from them to me again. 

humanly dragged at horses* tails through the streets of Warham, 
and, together with his son, who appears to have been even more 
innocent than bis father, banged afterwards upon a gibbet. See 
Hoiinshed*s ChronicUy under the year 1213. Douce. 
See A. of WyiitOM^n's Cronyiil, B. VU> ch. viii, v. 801, &c. 

SteevcM. 

^ ^BeHmer Idmio st^etyi'] Thfltisy Cine Mminto tafe mutody, 

yohnten» 

* ...^whoy thifjf 9ay,1 Old copy— tyA^m. Corrected by Mr. 
Pope. Malane. 
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JBoBt, The spirit of the time shall teach me speed. 

K, John. Spoke like a spriteful noble gentleman.— 
Go after him ; for he, perhaps, shall need 
Some messenger betwixt me and the peers; 
And be thou he. 

Mess, With all my heart, my liege. lExif. 

X.John, My mother dead i 

Re-enter Hubert. 

Bub. My lord, they say, £ve moons were seen to- 
night :» 
Four fixed ; and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four, in wond'rous motion. 

K. John. Five moons ? 

Hub. Old men, and beldams, in the streets 

Do prophecy upon it dangerously : 
Young Arthur's death is common in their mouths: 
And when they talk of him, they shake their heads^ 
And whisper one another in the ear; 
And he, that speaks, doth gripe the hearer's wrist; 
Whilst he, that hears, makes fearful action. 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 
I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus. 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth swallowing a tailor's news; 
Who. with his shears and measure in his hand^ 
Standing on slippers, (whicn his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet,)* 

* Jive moons ivere seen to-night .• fcc] This incident is tnen- 

tioned by few of our historians: I have met with it no where but 
in Matthevj of Westminster and Fblydore Virgii, with a small al- 
teration. These kind of appearances were more common about 
that time than either before or since. Grey. 

This incident is likewise mentioned in the old King yohn. 

Steevent. 

* — slippers, (vjhich his nimJ}le haste 
Mad falsely thrust upon cor\tTi.Ty feft,)'] I know not how the 
commentators understand this important passage, Mhich in Dp. 
Warburton's edition is marked as eminently beautiful, and, on the 
whole, not without justice. But Shakspeare seems to have con- 
founded ^he man's shoes with his gloves. He that is frighted or 
hiurried may put his hand into the wrong glove, but either shoe 
will equally admit either foot. The author se^ms to be disturbed 
by the disorder which he desci^ibes. Johnson. 
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Told of a many thousaod warlike ^French) 
That were embatteled and rank'd in Kent: 
Another lean unwash'd artificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 

K. John. Why seek'st thou to possess me with these 
fears? 
Why urgest thou so oft young Arthur's death? 
Thy hand hath murder'd him : I had mighty cause* 
To wish him dead, but thou hadst none to kill him. 

Hub. Had none, my lord!* why^ did you not pro- 
voke me? 

K, John. It is the curse of kings,* to be attended 
By slaves, that take their humours for a warrant 
To break within the bloody house of life : 
And, on the winking of authority, 

Dr. Johnson forgets that ancient slipper* might possibly be 
very different from modem ones. Scott, in his Duc&oerie cf 
Witchcraft tells us : "He that receiveth a mischance, will con- 
sider, whether he put not on his shirt the wrong side outwards, 
or his left shot on his right foot.** *One of the jests of Scogan, by 
Andrew Borde, is how he defrauded two shoemakers, one of a 
right foot boot, and the other of a left foot one. And Davies, in 
one of his Epigrams, compares a man to " a soft-knit hosCf that 
serves each leg.** Farmer. 

So, in Holland's translation of Suetonius, 1606: " — if in a 
morning his shoes were put one [r. on] wrong, and namely, the 
left for the right, he held it unlucky." Our author himself also 
furnishes an authority to the same point. Speed, in The Twa 
Gentlemen ff Verona, speaks of a Idi shoe. It should be remem« 
bered that tailors generally work barefooted: a circumstance 
which Shakspeai^ probably had in his thoughts when he wrote 
this passage. I believe the word contrary, in his time, was fre- 
quently accented on the second syllable, and that it was intended 
to be so accented here. So, Spenser, in his Fairy ^een: 

" That with the wind contrdry courses sew." Malone. 

4 — / had mighty cause — ] The old copy, more redundantly 
^^Ihad a mighty cause. Steepens. 

« Had none, my lord/] Old copy— ^o had. Corrected by Mr. 
Pope. Malone. 

• It is the curse of kings, 8cc.] This plainly hints at Davison's 
case, in the adRTair of Mary Queen of Scots, and so must have 
been inserted long after the first representation. Warburton, 

It is extremely probable that our author meant to pay his court 
to Elizabeth by this covert apology for her conduct to Mary. 
The Queen of Scots was beheaded in 1587, some years, I believe^ 
before he had produced any play on the stage. MaUne. 

VOL. YII. Kk 
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To understand a law ; to know the meaning 

Of dangerous majesty, when, perchance, it frowns 

More upon humour than advis'd respect.^ 

Hub, Here is your hand and seal for what I did. . 

JT, John, O, when the last account 'twixt heaven and 
earth 
Is to be made, then shall this hand and seal 
Witness against us to damnation ! 
How oft the sigrht of means to do ill deeds, 
//6^i¥i4Makes''deeds ill done ! Hadest not thou been by, 
A fellow by the hand of nature mark'd. 
Quoted,^ and sign'd, to do a deed of shame, 
This muixier had not come into my mind: 
But, taking note of thy abhorr'd aspect, 
Finding thee fit for bloody villainy. 
Apt, liable, to be employ 'd in danger, 
I faintly broke with thee of Arthur's death; 
And thou, to be endeared to a king, 
Made it no conscience to destroy a prince. 

Hub, My lord, — 

jr. John. Hadst thou but shook thy head,* or made a 
pause, 
When I spake darkly what I purposed; 

7 — advised respect.] i.e. deliberate consideration^ reflection. 
So, in Hamlet.- 

«« There 's the respect 

" That makes calamity of so long life.'* Sfeevens. 
• ^otedf'i 1. e. observed, distinguished. So, in Samlet.' 

«* I am sorry, that with better heed and judgment 

«* I^ad not quoted him,^* Stcevens. 
9 Hadst thou but shook thy head, 8tc.] There are many touches 
of nature in this conference of John with Hubert. A man en<« 
^aged in wickedness would keep the profit to himself, and trans- 
fer the guilt to his accomplice. These reproaches, vented 
against Hubert, are not the words of art or policy, but the erup- 
tions of a mind swelling with consciousness of a crime, and de- 
sirous of discharging its misery on another. 

This account of the timidity of guilt is drawn ab ipsis reeessibu* 
fnentist from the intimate knowledge of mankind, particularly 
that line in which he says, that to have bid him. tell his tale in esc- 
press words, would have struci him, dumb: nothing is more cer- 
tain than that bad men use all the arts of fallacy upon themselves, 
palliate their actions to their own minds by gentle terms, and 
hide themselves from their own detection in ambiguities axut 
subterfuges. Johnson. 
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Or tum'd an eye of doubt upon my face,* 

As bid * me tell my tale in express words ; 

Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break off, 

And those thy fears might have wrought fears in me : 

But thou didst understand me by my signs, 

And didst in signs again parley witn sin ;* *r/^ 

Yea, without stop, didst let thy heart consent, 

And, consequently, thy rude hand to act 

The deed, which both our tongues held vile to name.— • 

Out of my sight, and never see me more ! 

My nobles leave me ; and my state is brav'd. 

Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign, powers: 

Nay, in the body of this fleshly land. 

This kingdom, this confine of blood and breathy 

Hostility and civil tumult reigns 

Between my conscience, and my cousin's death* 

Hub. Arm you against your other enemies, 
I '11 make a peace between your soul and you. 
Young Arthur i& alive : This hand of mine 
Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 
Not painted with the crimson spots of blood. 
"Within this bosom never enter'd yet 
The dreadful motion of a murd'rous thought,^ 



1 Or titn^d an eye of doubt upon my face, 
M bid me tell Tny tale in express vtordsi] That is, such an eye 
•f doubt as bid me tell my tale in express words. M. Maton. 

* As bid — ] Thus the old copy. Mr. Malone reads — And. 

Steev^ns, 
Mr. Pope reads — Or bid me &c. but M is very imHkely to have 
been printed for Or, 

As we have here As printed instead of And, so, vice vend, in 
King Henry V, 4to. 1600, we find ><;i(/ misprinted for As: 
" And in this glorious and well foughten field 
" We kept together in our chivalry." Malone. 
As, in ancient language, has sometiiiies the power of— aj for 
instance. So, in SamJet: 

" As, stars with trains of fire," &c. 
In the present instance it seems to mean, asif. **Had you, 
(says the King, speaking elliptically) turned an eye of doubt on 
my face, as if to bid me tell my tale in express words," &c. So, 
in Spenser's Fairy ^ueen: 

" That with the noise it shook as it would fall ;" 
i. e. as if-^l have not therefore disturbed the old reading. 

Steevens. 
9 The dreadful motion of a murd'rous thought,'] Nothing can b# 
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And you have slander'd nature in my form ; 

Which, howsoever rude exteriorly, 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 

Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 

K, John, Doth Arthur live? O, haste thee to the peer% 
Throw this report on their incensed rage, 
And make them tame to their obedience ! 
Forgive the comment that my passion made 
Upon thy feature ; for my rage was blind, 
And foul imaginary eyes of blood 
Presented thee more hideous than thou art. 
O, answer not ; but to my closet bring 
The angry lords, with all expedient haste: 
I c6njure thee but slowly ; run more faat.^ ^Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

Th€ aame. Before the; Caatle. 

Enter Arthur, on the Walls, 

Arth. The wall is high; and yet will I leap down:'—* 
Good ground, be pitiful, and hurt me not 1— ^ — 

falser than what Hubert here says in his own vindbatioD; fi>r we 
find, from a preceding scene, the Tnotion of a murd*rou9 thought 
had entered into him, and that very deeply : and it was with diffi- 
culty that the tears, the entreaties, and the innocence of Arthur 
bad diverted and suppressed it. VTarburton. 

* The old play is divided into two parts, the first of which con- 
cludes with the King's despatch of Hubert on this message; 
the second begins with " Enter Arthur," &c. as in the folio wingp 
•cene. Steevens, 

* The vsall is high ; and yet viill J leap dovm .•] Our author hat . 
here followed the old play. In what manner Arthur was deprived 
of his life is not ascertained. Matthew Paris, relating the event, 
uses the word evanuit,' and, indeed, as King Philip afterwards 
publickly accused King John of putting his nephew to death, 
without mentioning either the manner of it, or his accom^ces, 
we may conclude that it was conducted with impenetrable se- 
crecy. The French historians, however, say, that John coming 
in a boat, during the night-time, to the castle of Rouen, where 
the young prince was confined, ordered him to be brought forth, 
and having gabbed him, while supplicating for mercy, the King 
fastened a stone to the dead body, and threw it into the Seine, in 
order to give some colour to a report, which he afterwards caused 
to be spread, that the prince attempting to escape out of a win- 
dow of the tower of the castle, fell into the river, and was drown« 
cd. Malone, 
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There *s few, or none, do know me; if they did, 

This ship-boy's semblance hath disguis'd me quite. 

I am afraid ; and yet I '11 venture it, 

If I get down and do not break my limbs, 

J '11 find a thousand shifts to get away: 

As good to die, and go, as die, and stay. {^Leafia down. 

O me ! my uncle's spirit is in these stones:— 

Heaven take my soul, and England keep my bones! 

Enter Pembroke, Salisbury, and Bigot. 

&z/. Lords, I will meet him at saint Edmund's-Bury ; 
It is our safety, and we must embrace 
This gentle offer of the perilous time. 

Pern, Who brought that letter from the cardinal? 

Sal. The count Melun, a noble lord of France; . ^ 
Whosl'private^^ith me,^ of the Dauphin's love, tr^t^ 
Is much more general than these lines import. 

Big. To-morrow morning let us meet him then. 

Sal. Or, rather then set forward : for 'twill be 
Two long days* journey, lords, or e'er we meet.'' 

• Whose /frivate &c.] i. e. whose private account of the Dau- 
phin's affection to our cause is much more ample than the letters. 

Pope. 
7 ««.«. OP e'er voe meet.'] This phrase, so irequent in our old 
writers, is not well understood. Or is here the same as ere, i. e. 
before, and should be written (as it is stiU pronounced in Shrop- 
shire yore. There the common people use it often. Thus, they 
say. Ore to-morrow, for ere or before to-morrow. The addition of 
ever, or e'er, is merely augmentative. 

That or has the full sense of before, and that e'er, when join- 
ed with it, is merely augm.entative, is proved from innumerable 
passa^s in our ancient writers, wherein or occurs simply with- 
out e'er» and must bear that signification. Thus, in ihe old 
tragedy of Master Arden of Feversham, 1599, quarto, (attributed 
by some, though falsely, to Shakspeare) the wife says : 
" He shall be murdered or the guests come in." 

Sig. H. Ill, b. Percy. 
So, in All for Money, an old Morality, 1574: 

** I could sit in the cold a good while I swear, 
** Or I would be weary such suitors to hear.'* 
Agdn, in Every Man, another Morality, no date : 

" As, or we departe, thou shalt know." 
Again, in the interlude of The Dieobedient Child, bl. 1. no date: 
*• To send for victuals or I came away." 
That or should be written ore I am by no means convinced. 
The vulgar pronunciation of a particular county ought not to be 
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finter the Bastard. 
• Boat, Once more to-day well met, distempered* lords! 
The kingi .\xy me, requests your presence straight. 

SaL The king hath dispossessed himself of us; ^^ ». 
We will not line his^'thin bestained 'cloak stn -icJ^i^^f^ 
With our pure honours, nor attend the foot 
That leaves the print of blood where-e'er it walks: 
Return, and tell him so ; we know the worst. 

BoBt. Whate'er you think, good words, I think, were 
best. 

^l. Our griefs, and not our manners, reason now.* 

I ast. But there is little reason in your grief; 
Therefore, 'twere reason, you had manners now. 

Pcm. Sir, sir, impatience hath his privilege. 

Bafit 'Tis true; to hurt his master, no man clse.^- 
.. / ^L This is the prison: What is he lies here^ 
, * l^Seeing Arth. 

Pern. O death, made proud with pure and princely 
beauty ! 
The earth had not a hole to hide this deed. 

Sai. Murder, as hating what himself hath done^ 
Doth lay it open to urge on revenge. 

Eig, Or, when he doom'd this beauty to a grave, 
Found it too precious-princely for a grave. 

6a/. Sir Kichard, what think you? Have you beheld,* 
Or have you read, or heard? or could you think?* 

received as a general guide. Ere is nearer the Saxon primitive 
•ji* Steevent. 

» distempered — ] i.e. ruffled^ out of humour. So, ia 

I[amlet: 

<* <^-— in his retirement marvellous distempered.^* Steevew. 
9 — reason now.'] To reasorif in Shakspeare, is not so oftcB 
to argucy as to talk, yohnton* 
hOf in Coriolanus.' 

** — reason with the fellow 
*« Before you punish him." Steevens, 
1 — no man eUe"^ Old ^copy— no man\. Corrected by the - 
editor of the third foho. Malane, 

a Have you beheld,} Old copy— row have &c. Corrected b^tbe 
editor of the second folio. Malone. 

3 Or htvce yon read, or heard? &c ] Similar interrog^torita^V* 
been already urjs^ed by the Dauphin, Act III, sc. iv: 
«— -. Who hath read, or heard, 
^* Of any kindred action like to this i** StceBctiM. 
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Or do 70U almost think, although you see, 
That you do s«€ T could thought, without this object. 
Form such another? This is the very top, 
TJbe height) the crest, or crest unto the crest. 
Of murder's arms: this is the bloodiest shame, 
The wildest savag'ry, thfe vilest stroke. 
That ever wall-ey'd wrath,* or staring rage, 
Presented to the tears of soft remorse. 

Pem. All murders past do stand excus*d in this: 
And this, so sole, and so unmatchable. 
Shall give a holiness, a purity. 
To the yet-unbegotten sin of time;* 
And prove a deadly bloodshed but a jest, 
Exampied by this heinous spectacle. 

Baat, It is a damned and a bloody work; 
The graceless action of a heavy hand, 
If that it be the work of any hand. 

Sal. If that it be the work of any hand ?— . 
We had a kind of light, what would ensue : 
It is the shameful work of Hubert's hand; 
The practice, and the purpose, of the king:-— 
From whose obedience I forbid my soul. 
Kneeling before this ruin of sweet life, 
And breathing to his breathless excellence 
The incense of a vow, a holy vow; 
Never to taste the pleasures of the world,* 
Never to be infected with delight, 

4 .«^ wall-ey'd varath^ So, in Titus Andronicus, Lucius^ ad- 
dressing himself to Aaron the Moor: 

**Say, wa//-e/</ slave." Steevens» 

• — sin of time ;] The old copy — ^ times. I follow Mr. 
l*ope, whose reading is justified by a line in the celebrated soli- 
loquy of Hamlet : 

*« For who would bear the whips and scorns of time?** 
Ag^in, by another in this play of King yokn, p. 401 : 

** I am not glad that such a sore oftim£ — " Steeveru* 
...... of times ;] That is, of all future times. So> in King J^n* 

ry V: 

" By custom and the ordinance of /ime*." 
Agsun, in The Rape of Lucrece: 

" For now agamst himself he sounds his doom, 

" That through the length of tim^eji he stands disgrac'd." 
Mr. Pope and'the subsequent editors more elegantly read — eins 
of tim£: but the peculiarities of Shakspeare's diction ought, in 
my jipprehension, to be faithfully preserved. Malone. 
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Nor conversant with ease and idleness* 
Till I have set a glory to thijf handf Mm^ 
By giving it the worship of revenge.^ 

Pern. Big, Our souls religiously confirm thy wordsv 
Enter Hubert. 

Hub. Lords, I am hot with haste in seeking you: 
Arthur doth live ; the king hath sent for you. 

Sal, O, he is bold, and blushes not at death:— 

• — — a holy vami 
Never to tcute the pleasure* of the vxjrlds'] This is a copy of the 
vows made in the ages of superstition and chivalry. Johnson, 
7 TV// / have set a glory to this band^ 
By giving it the worship ^revenge.] The worship is the dignity ^ 
ih^ honour. We 8ti\\ a Ay worshipful of magistrates. Johnson. 

I think it should be — a glory to this head/ — ^pointing to the dead 
prince, and using the word worship in its common acceptation. 
A glory is a frequent term : 

** Round a quaker's beaver cast a glory,*' 
says Mr. Pope .* tlie solemn confirmation of the other lords seems 
to require this sense. The late Mr. Gray was much pleased with 
this correction. Farmer. 

The old reading seems right to me, and means, — till I have 
famed and renowned my own hand by giving it the honontr qf revenge 
for so foul a deed. Glory means splendor and magnificence in St, 
Matthewy vi, 29. So, in Markham's Husbandry, 1631, p. 353: 
•* But if it be where the tide is scant, and doth no more but bring 
the river to a glory, *^ i. e. fills the banks without overflowing. So, 
in Act II, sc. ii, of this play : 

" O, two such silver currents, when they join, 
•* Do glorify the banks that bound them in." 
A thought almost similar to the present, occurs in Ben Jonson'g 
Catiline^ who. Act IV, sc. iv, says to Cethegiis: "When we 
meet again we '11 sacrifice to liberty. Cet. And revenge. That 
we may praise our hands once !" i. e. O ! that we may set a glory^ 
or procure honour and praise, to our hands, which are the instru- 
ments of action. Toilet. 

I believe, at repeating these lines, Salisbury should take hold 
of the Aawf/ of Arthur, to which he promises to pay the worship 
of revenge. M. Mason. 

I think the old reading the true one. In the next Act we have 
the following lines : 

<« __.._ I ^jj] not return, 
*« Till my attempt so much be glorified 
** As to my ample hope was promised.** 
The following passage in Troilus and Cressida'is decisive in sop* 
port of the old rearling: 

•• ■' . Jove, let iEneas live, 

** If to m; sword his fate be not the glory, 

[* A thoiuand complete courses of the stm.*' Maltttt. 
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Avaunt) thou hateful villain, get thee gone \ 

Bub, I am no villain. 

Sal, Must I rob the law? 

IDravfing Ms sword, 

JBaae, Your sifrord is bright, sir; put it up again. ^ 

Sal, Not till 1 sheathe it in a murderer's skin. 
" Hub. Stand back, lord Salisbury, stand back, I say ; 
By heaven, 1 think, my sword 's as sharp as yours* . 
I would not have you, lord, forget yourself. 
Nor tempt the danger of my true defence ;• 
Lest I, by marking of your rage, forget 
Your worth, your greatness, and nobility. 

JBig. Out, dunghill I dar'st thou brave a nobleman? 

Hub, Not for my life : but yet 1 dare defend 
My innocent life against an emperor. 

Sal, Thou art a murderer. 

Hub, Do not prove me so; 

Yet, I am none:* Whose tongue soe'er speaks false^ 
Not truly speaks; who speaks not truly, lies. 

Pern, Cut him to pieces. 

Bast, Keep the peace, I say. 

Sal, Stand by, or I shall gall you, Faulconbridge. 

JBaat. Thou wert better gall the devil, Salisbury: 
If thou but frown on me, or stir thy foot. 
Or teach thy hasty spleen to do me shame, 
I '11 strike thee dead. Put up thy sword betime; 
Or I *11 so maul you and your toasting-iron,^ 
That you shall think the devil is come from hcll.^ 

J3ig, What wilt thou do, renowned Faulconbridge? 



8 Tour if»ord h bright, sir; put it up again ] i. e. lest it lose its 
brightness. So, in Othello: 

** Keep up your bright swords ; for the dew will rust them.** 

Malone. 

9 — true defences^ Honett defence ; defence in a goou caute. 

yohnson, 
"^ Do not prove me so: 
Yet, / am nonei\ Do not make me a murderer, by compell- 
ing me to kill you ; I am hitherto not a murderer. Johnson. 

a ,.^^^your toasting-iron,] The same thought is found in King 
Henry V: " I dare not fight, but I wiU wink and hold out mine 
if on. It is a simple one, but what though ? it will toast dieese** 
Again, in Fletcher's W<yman*s Prize, or the Tamer tamed.' 
** -— — dkrt ladles, toasting irons, 
« ^' And ton^s, like thunder-bolts." Steevent, 
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Second a villain, and a murderer ? 

Bub, Lord^ Bigot, 1 am none. 

Big. Who kiird this prince ? 

Hub, 'Tis not an hour since I left him well: 
I honoured him, I lov'd him ; and will weep 
My date of life out, for his sweet life's loss. 

Sal. Trust not those cunning waters of his eye^ 
For villainy is not without such rheum ; 
And he, long traded in it, makes it seem 
Like rivers of remorse* and innocency. 
Away, with me, all you whose souls abhor 
The uucleanly savours pf a slaughter-house; 
For I am stifled with this smell of sin. .^ 

Big. Away, toward Bury, to the Dauphin there 1 

Fefn. There, tell the king, he may inquire us out. 

[Exeunt Lords. 

Bast. Here 's a good world!— Knew you of this fair 
work? 
Beyond the infinite and boundless reach 
Of mercy, if thou didst this deed of death) 
Art thou damn'd, Hubert. 

Bub Do but hear me, sir. 

Bast. Ha! I '11 tell thee what; 
Thou art damn'd as black — nay, nothing is so black; 
Thou art more deep damn'd than prince Lucifer:' 
There is not yet so ugly a fiend of hell 
As thou shalt be, if thou didst kill this child.* 

s That you shall think the devil is come fi-om hell.] So, In the 
ancient MS. romance of The Sowdon of Babylayntf 
** And saide thai wer no men 
*« But develit abroken oute qfhelU?* Steevent. 

* Like rivers of remorse — ] JRemorse here, as almost eveiy 
where in these plays, and the contemporary books, signifies 
pity. Malone. 

' Thou art more deep damned them prince Lucifer:'] So, in the 
9ldplay: 

" Hell, Hubert, trust me, all the plagues of hell 
*' Hangs on performance of this danined deed ; 
** Tliis seal, the warrant of the body's bliss, 
** Ensuretl) Satan chieftain of thy soul." Malone. 

• TViere is not yet &c.J I remember once to have met with a 
book, printed in the time of Henry VIII, (which Shakspeare 
possibly might have seen) where we are told that the deformity 
of the condemned in the other world, is exactly proportioaed tA 
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Hub. Upon my soul, — 

Bast, If thou didst but consent 

To this most cruel act, do but despair. 
And, if thou want'st a cord^ the smallest thread 
That ever spider twisted from her womb • 

Will serve to strangle thee ; a rush will be 
A beam to hang thee on ; or would'st thou drown thyself,'' 
Put but a little water in a spoon, 
And it shall be as all the ocean. 
Enough to stifle such a villain up. 
I do suspect thee very grievously. 

Hub. If I in act, consent, or sin of thought, 
Be guilty of the stealing that sweet breath 
Which was embounded in this beauteous clay^ 
Let hell want pains enough to torture me ! 
I left him well. 

Boat, Go, bear him in thine arms.<«- 

I am amazM,^ methinks; and lose my way 
Among the thorns and dangers of this world.^-*- 
How easy dost thou take all England up I 
From forth this morsel of dead royalty. 
The life, the right, and truth of all this realm 
Is fled to heaven ; and England now is left 
To tug and scamble*® and to part by the teeth 
The unowed interest* of proud-swelling state. 

the de^ees of their guilt. The author of it observes how diffi- 
cult it would be, on this account, to distingiiish betwen Belzebub 
and Judas Iscariot. Steeven*. 

7 — drofwn thy8elf.]| Perhaps — thyself is an interpolation. It 
certainly spoils the measure; and drown is elsewhere used by our 
author as a verb neuter. Thus, in King Richard HI: 

« Good terd, methought, what pain it was to dr&mn.** 

SteevcM* 
J lam amazM,] i. e. confounded. So, King John, p. 382, saysc 
« .1 I was amazed 

«« Under the tide." Steeven*, 
• To tug and scamble,] So, in King Henry V, sc. i: 
" But that the tcambling and unquiet time." 
Scamble and scramble have the same meaning. See note on the 
passage quoted. Steepens. 

' 1 The unowed interest ^] i. e. the interest which has no proper 
owner to claim it. Steevent. 

. That is, the interest which is not at this moment legally 
po$seM9ed by any one^ however rightfully entitled to it. On tho 
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Now, for the bare-pickM bone of majesty, 

Doth dogged war bristle his angry crest. 

And snarleth in the gentle eyes of peace: 

Now powers from home, and discontents at home> 

Meet in bne line ; and vast confusion waits 

(As doth a raven on a sick-fallen beast) 

The imminent decay of wrested pomp.' 

Now happy he, whose cloak and cincture^ can 

Hold out this tempest. Bear away that child, 

And follow me with speed; I *11 to the king: 

A thousand businesses are brief in hand, 

And heaven itself doth frown upon the land. \^Excunt, 



ACT V..... SCENE I. 
The same. A Room in the Palace, 

Enter King Johh, Pakoulpu wth the Crownj and 
Attendants. 

K, John. Thus have I yielded up into your hand 
The circle of my glory. 

Pand. Take again [Giving John the Crown, 

From this my hand, as holding of the pope. 
Your sovereign greatness and authority. 

K.Jobn. Now keep your holy word: go meet -the 
French ; 
And from his holiness use all your power 
To stop their marches, 'fore we are inflam'd.^ 

death of Arthur, the right to the English crowoadevoWed to bl» 
sister, £leanor. Maloiie. 

' The imminent decay o/* wrested pomp.] Wrested pomp is great' 
nets obtained by violence. Johnson. 

Rather, greatness wrested froni its possessor. Malone. 

3 _ and cincture — ] The old copy reads — center, prohaBly 
for cetnture, Fr. Steevens. 

The emendation was made by Mr. Pope. Malone. 

* ■■ use all your povoer 

To stop their nutrches^ 'fore vye are inflamed,'] This cannot be 
right, for the nation was already as much inflamed as it could be, 
and BO the King himself declares. We should read far instead 
of 'ftret and then the passage will nu thus : 
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-Our discontented counties* do revolt j 
Our people quarrel with obedience ; 
Swearing allegiance, and the love of soul. 
To stranger blood, to foreign royalty. 
This inundation of mistemper'd humour 
Rests by you only to be qualified. 
Then pause not; for the present time 's so sick^ 
That present medicine must be minister'dy 
Or overthrow incurable ensues. 

FaTid. It was my breath that blew this tempest up, 
Upon your stubborn usage of the pope: 
But, sinc^ you are a gentle convertite^* 



► uee allycur pcmer 



To stop their marches, for me are inflamed; 

Our discontented counties do revolt, &c. M". Mason* 

8 ««_ counties. — ] Perhaps counties, in the present instance, dd 
not mean the divisions of a kingdom, but lords, nobility, as in i?o- 
meo and yidiet. Much Ado about Nothing, &c. Steevens. 

• -*— a gentle convertite,] A eonvertite is a convert. So, in 
Marlowe's Jexv of Malta, 1633 .• 

^< Gao. Why, Barabas, wilt thou be christened ? 

**Bar. No, govemour; I il be no con«erme." Steepens. 

The same compression occurs in As you Like it, where JaqueSy 
upeaking of the young Duke, says : 

" There is much matter in these convertites.** 

Ii> botli these places the word convertite means a repenting stn» 
fierf not,, as Steevens says, a convert, by which, in the language 
of the present time, is meant a person who changes from one re- 
ligion to another ; in which sense the word can neither apply to 
Kmg John, or to Duke Frederick : In the sense I have given it» 
it will apply to both. M. Mason. 

A convertite (a word often used by our old writers, where we 
should now use convert) signified either one converted to the faith, 
or oBe reclaimed from worldly pursuits, and devoted to pemtence 
and religion. 

Mr. M . Mason says, a convertite cannot mean a convert, because 
the latter word, " in the language of the present time, means a per* 
son that changes from one religion to another.*' But the ques- 
tion is, not vvhat is the language of the present time, but what 
was the language of Shakspeare's age. Marlowe uses the word 
convertite exactfy in the sense now amxed to convert. John, who 
l^id in the former part pf this play asserted, in very strong terms, 
the supremacy of the king of England in all ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, and told Pandulph that he had no reverence for " the pope, 
or lUs usurped authority,*' having now made his peace with the 
**^ holy church,** and resigned his crown to the pope's representa- 
ttve, is consi4ered by the legate as one newly converted to the 

▼OL. VII. L 1 
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My ton^e shall hush again this storm of war^ 

And make fair weather iii your blustering land. 

On this Ascension-day, remember well, 

Upon your oath of service to the pope. 

Go I to make the French lay down their ajfms. {Exit^ 

K. John, Is this Ascension-day ? Did not the prophet 
Say, that, before Ascension-day at noon, 
My crown I should give off? Even so I have: 
I did suppose, it should be on constraint; 
But) heaven be thank'd, it is but voluntary. 
Enter the Bastard. 

Bast. All Kent hath yielded ; nothing there holds out, 
But Dover castle : London hath received, 
Like a kind host, the Dauphin and his powers: 
Your nobles will not hear you, but ^re gone • 
To offer service to your enemy ; 
And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends. 

K, John, Would not my lords return to me again, 
After they heard young Arthur was alive ? 

Bast. They found him dead, and cast into the.stfeets; 
An empty casket, where the jewel of life*"^ 
By some damn'd hand was robb'd and ta'en away. 

jr. John, That villain Hubert told me, he did live. 

Bast, So, on my soul, he did, for aught he knew. 
But wherefore do you dixx>p? why look you sad? 
Be great in act, as you have been in thought; 
Let not the world see fear, and'sad^distrust, CU^f^ 
Govern the motion of a kingly eye : 
Be stirring as the time ; "be fire with fire ; fftet^^ 



true faith, and very properly styled by him a convertite* The 
same term, in the second sense above mentioned, is applied to 
the tuurper, Duke Frederick, in A$ you Like it ^ on his having '*put 
on a religious life, and thrown into neglect the pompous court:** 

•♦ out of these convertite* 

** There is much matter to be beard and leam'd.^ 

f An empty casket, where the jewel of life — ] Drydcn haa 
transferred this image to- a speech of Antony, in AU far Xove.* 
• "An empty cirdei since the jevael ** gone — ." Stee^ene, 
The same kind of imagery is employed in King Hichard II<^ 
" A jewel in a ten-times*barr'd-up eheH 
« Is a b^d spirit ia » lojrat bieast*' MtU^ne^ 
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Threaten the threat'ner, and outface the brow 

Of bragging horror: so shall inferior eyes, 

That borrow their behaviours from the great, 

Grow great by your examx>le, and put on 

The dauntless spirit of resolution. • 

Away ; and glister like the god of war, 

When he intendeth to become the field:* 

Show boldness, and aspiring confidence. 

What, shall they seek the lion in his den? 

And fright him there; and make him tremble there ? 

O, let it not be said !-JiForage'/ and run* €0*^0^^ f 

To meet displeasure further from the dbors ; 

And grapple with him ere he come so nigh. 

K, John. The legate of the pope hath twen with me, 
And I have made a happy peace with him; 
And he hath promis'd to dismiss the powers. 
Led by the Dauphin. 

Boftt. O inglorious league I 

Shall we, upon the footing of our land, 
Send fair-play ''ordersf and make compromisci ^^^ 
Insinuation, parley, and base truce, 
To arms invasive \ shall a beardless boy, 
A cockerM silken wanton brave our fields. 
And flesh his spirit in a warlike soil, 
Mocking the air with colours idly spread,' 



• and put on 



The dauntless spirit of resolution,'] So, \ti Macbeth: 
** Let 's briefly put on manly readiness^ 
*• And meet i the hall together." Malone, 

• — ^fo become the field :'\ So, in HanUet: 

" such a sig'ht as this 

«* £ecome9 the field." Steevens. 

* •— Forage, and run — ] To forage is here used in its ori- , 
ginal sense, for to range abroad. Johnson. 

« Mocking the air v>ith colours idly spread,"] He has the same 
image in Macbeth .* 

*« Where the Nopweyan banners flout the sky, 
•« And fan our people cold." yohnson. 
From these two passages Mr. Gray seems to have formed the 
first stanza of his celebrated Ode : 

*• Ruin seize thee, ruthless king! 
*' Confusion on thy banners wait ! 
•« Thoughfann'd by conquest's crimson wing 
** They moci the air with idle sUte." Mahne. 
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And find no check? Let us, my liege, to arms r 
Perchance, the cardinal cannot make your peace ; 
Or if he do, let it at least be said, 
They saw we had a purpose of defence. 

K, John. Have thou the ordering of this present time. 

Boat: Away tl^en, with good courage; yet, I know, 
Our party may well meet a prouder foe.* \^ExeimS^ 

SCENE n. 

ji PUxin^ near St. Edmund's-Bury.* 

Entery in arma^ Lewis, Salisbury, Melun, Pemb&oxe^ 
Bigot, and Soldier 9. 

Lew. My lord Melun, let this be copied out| 
And keep it safe for our remembrance: 
Return the precedent' to these lords agsun; 

3 jtaay then, mith good courage; yet, linov). 

Our pcirty may well meet a prouder foe.'] Let ut then amay noiih 
courages yet I so well knovs the faintnesa oiour party, that I thiiik 
it may easily happen that they shall encounter enemiee who have more, 
spirit than themselves. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnson is, I beheve, mistaken. Faulconbridg^ means— 
for all their boasting, I know very well that mxv party is able to 
cope with one yet prouder and more confident of its strength 
than theirs. Faulconbridge would otherwise dispirit the King, 
whom he means to animate Steevens. 

4 ««— near St. Edmund's-Bury.] I have ventured to fix the 
place of the scene here, which is specified by none of the editors, 
on the following authorities. In the preceding Act, where Salis- 
bury has fixed to go over to the Dauphin, he says : 

«« Lords, I will meet him at St. EdmAind^s-Bury.** 
And count Mdun, in this last Act, says : 

«« . and many more with me, 

*• Upon the altar at St. Edmund's-Bury; 

<*£ven on that altar, where we swore to you 

" Dear amity, and everlasting love." 
And it appears likewise, from The Troublesome Reign (f K, ^tJ^n, 
in two PartSt (the first rough model of this play) that the inteiv- 
change of vows betwixt the Dauphin and the English barons 
was at St. Edmund^ s-Bury. Theobald. 

8 _- the precedent tJ'c] i. e. the rough draught of the ori- 
ginal treaty between the Dauphin and the English lords. Thus 
(adds Mr. M. Mason) in JT. Richard Illy the scrivener employed 
to engross the indictment of Lord Hastings, says, ** that it took 
him eleven hours to write it, and that the precedent was full m 
long a doing.'* Steevens. 
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That, ha^g our fiedr order written down, 
Both they, and we, perusing o'er these notes, 
May know wherefore we took the sacrament, 
And keep our fsdths firm and inviolable. 

Sal. Upon our sides it never shall be broken. 
And, noble Dauphin, albeit we swear 
A voluntary zeal, and unurg'd faith, 
To .your proceedings; yet, believe me, prince, 
I am not glad that such a sore of time 
Should'seek a plaster by contemn'd revolt. 
And heal the inveterate canker of one wound, 
By making many: O, it grieves my soul. 
That I must draw this metal from my side 
To be a widow-maker; O, and there. 
Where honourable rescue, and defence, 
Cries out upon the name of Salisbury: 
But such is the infection of the time. 
That, for the health and physick of 'our right, 
We cannot deal but with the very hand 
Of stem injustice and confused wrong.— 
And is 't not pity, O my grieved friends ! 
That we, the sons and children of this isle. 
Were bom to see so sad an hour as this; 
Wherein we step after a stranger march^ 
Upon her gentle bosom, and fill up 
Her enemies' ranks, (I must withdraw and wee^ 
Upon the^spof of this enforced cause)^ fittHi^^C 
To grace the gentry of a land remote, 
And follow unacquainted colours here ? 
What, here?— O nation, that thou could'st remove! 
That Neptune's arms^ who clippeth thee about,* 
Would bear thee from the knowledge of thyself. 
And grapple thee' unto a Pagan shore ;^ 

• — ^er a stranger march — ] Our author often uses itrim* 
ger as an adjective. See the last scene. Malone. 

' <»-'— the spot of thU enforced coute)] Spot probably ifieans, 
ttaf n or diegrace. M. Mason, 
So, in a former passa^: 

'* To look into the epote and stains of right.'* Malone. 

•"— clippeth thee about^'] \. e. enibraceth. So, in Coridamus 
** Enter the city; c///& your wives." Steevent. 

^.im/eprapple thee^^^ The old copy reads-^uM crqpple ^M 
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Where these two Christian armies might combine 
The blood of malice in a vein of league, 
And not to-spend it so unneighbourly I* 

Levf, A noble temper dost thou show in this ; 
And great affections, wrestling in thy bosom. 
Do make an earthquake of nobility. 
O, what a noble combat hast thou fought,^ 
Between compulsion, and a brave respect I^ 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew. 
That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks: 
My heart hath melted at a lady's tears, 
Being an ordinary inundation ; 
But this effunon of such manly drops, 
This shower, blown up by tempest of the soul,^ 



Stc. Perhaps our author wrote grifipie, a word used by Drayton, 
in his Pofyolbion, Song 1 : 

'< That thrusts bis grippie band into her golden maw.** 
Our author, however, in Macbeth, has the rerh—gr apple,-' 
•* Grapples thee to the heart and love of us — ." The 'emenda- 
tion (as Mr. Malone observes) was made by Mr. Pope. Steeveru. 

1 — witfo a Pagan shores] Our author seems to have been 
thinking on the wars carried on by Christian princes in the holy 
land against the Saracens, where the united armies of France 
and England might have laid their mutual animosities aside, and 
fought m the cause of Christ, instead of fighting against breth- 
ten and countmnen, as Salisbury and the other £nglJsh noble- 
Sien who had joined the Dauphin were about to do. Malone, 

« And not to-^pend it »o unneighbourly /^ This is one of many pas- 
sages in which Shakspeare concludes a sentence without attend- 
ing to the manner in which the former part of it is constructed* 

Malone. 

Shakspeare only employs, in the present instance, a phraseo- 
logy which he had used before in The Merry Wivet ofWindtcf,' 
« And, fairy-like, ro-pinch the unclean knight.*' 

Tof in composition with verbs, is common enough in ancient 
language. See Mr. Tyrwhitt's observations on this last passage, 
and many instances in support of his position, Vol. Ill, p. 151, 
n. 4 Steevent, 

^^■'^kast ihon fought,"] Thou, which appears to have been 
accidentally omitted by the transcriber or compositor, was in* 
serted by the editor of the fourth ^lio. Malone, 

* Between compulsion and a brave respect f] This compulsion was 
fhe necessity of a reformation in the state ; which, according to 
Salisbury's opinion, (who, in his speech preceding, calls it an en- 
forced cause,) could only be procured by foreign arms: and the 
-krone respect was the love of his country. Warbwton, 
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Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz'd 

Than had I seen the vaulty top of hearen 

Figur'd quite o'er with burning meteors. 

Lift up thy brow, renowned Salisbury, 

And with a great heart heave away this storm: 

Commend these waters to those baby eyes. 

That never saw the giant world enrag'd; 

Nor met with fortune other than at feasts. 

Full warm of blood, of mirth, of gossiping. 

Come, come ; for thou shalt thrust thy hand as deep 

Into the purse of rich prosperity, 

As Lewis himself:^so, nobles, shall you alU 

That knit your sinews to the strength of mine. • 

Enter FAVj>VLVHy attended. 
And even there, methinks, an angel spake :* 
Look, where the holy legate comes apace, 
To give us warrant from the hand of heaven; 
And on our actions set the name of right, 
With holy breath. 

Pond, Hail, noble prince of France! 

The next is this,^king John hath reconcil'd 
Himself to Rome ; his spirit is come in. 
That so stood out against the holy church. 
The great metropolis and see of Rome: 
Therefore thy threatening colours now wind up, - 
And tame the savage spirit of wild war; 

' Thu shower, blown up by tempest of the soul^] So, in our 
author's Jiafe qfLucrece.- 

" This windy tempest, till it blow up rain, 
** Held back his sorrow's tide — .*' Malane, 

6 -.i- an onj^e/ spake:] Sir T. Hanmer, and, lifter bin). Dr. 
Warburton read here — an angel speeds, I think unnecessarily. 
The Dauphin does not hear the legate indeed, nor pretend to 
hear him ; but seeing him advance, and concluding that he comes 
to animate and authorise him with the power of the church, he 
cries out, at the sight of this holy man, I am encouraged at by the 
voice of an angel, yohnson. 

Rather, In vthat I have now eaidf an angel spake; for see, the 
holy legate approaches, to g^ve a warrant from heaven, and the 
name of right to our cause. Malone. 

This thought is far from a new one. Thus, in Gower, De Guf 
fieeifme Amantie: 

*« Hem thought it sowned in her ere, 

" As though that it an angeil wert** JSteevem* 
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That, fike a lion fester'd np at hand, 
It may lie gently at the foot of peace. 
And be no further harmful than in show. 

Lew, Your grace shall pardon me, I will not back; 
I SLiA too high-^m.to be propertied, 
To be a secondary at control. 
Or useful serving-man, and instrument. 
To any sovereign state throughout the world. 
Your breath first kindled the dead, coal of wars 
Between this ch^stis'd kingdom and myself. 
And brought in matter that should feed this fire; 
And now 'tis &r too huge to be blown out 
With that same weak wind which enkindled it. 
You taught me how to know the fac^ of righty 
Acquainted me with interest to this land,^ 
Yea, thrust this enterprize into my heart; 
And come you now to tell me, John hath made 
His peace with Rome? What is that peace to me? 
I, by the honour of my marriage-bed, 
After young Arthur, claim this land for mine ; 
And, now it is half-conquer'd, must I back, 
Because that John hath made his peace with Rome? 
Am I Rome's slave? What penny hath Rome bomey 
What men provided, what munition sent, 
To underprop this action ? is 't not I, 
That undergo this charge? who else but I, 
And such as to my claim are liable, 
Sweat in this business, and maintain this war? 
Have I not heard these islanders shout out, 
Five ie roy! as I have bank'd their towns?* 

''Tou taught me haa to htout the face ^ Hghu *■ 

Acquainted me vnth interest to thie land^"] This was the phrasv- 
•logy of Shakspeare's time. So again, in King Henry IV^ P. II : 
** He hath more worthy interest to the state, 
'< Than thou the shadow of succession." 
A^sin, in Dugdale's Jntiquitiee of UTarwiciehire, Vol. II, p. ^STs- 
" — in 4. R. 2. he had a release from Rose the daughter and heir 
€^ Sir John de ArdeA before specified, of all her itOerett to the 
Bunor of Pedimore." Malome, 

• at I have bank'd their towns?] BanPd their tcmmt majr 

mean, throw up entrenchments be(6re them. 

The old play of Kine; John^ however, leaves this interprets^ 
tion extremely disputable. It appears from thence that these 
•alutstioDs were gifren to t||e Oan^iin at he emkd aloi^the banke 
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Have I not here the best cards for the game^ 
To win this easy match play'd for a crown? 
And shall I now give o*er the yielded set? 
N09 on my soul,* it never shall be said. 

Fand, You look but on the outside of this work. 

Levf. Outside or inside^ I /i^ill not return 
Till my attempt so much be glorified 
As to my ample hope was promised 
Before I drew this gallant head of war,^ 
And cuU'd these iiry spirits from the world> 
To outlook' conquest, and to win renown 
Even in the jaws of danger and of deaths— 

[^Trumpet 9(mndfk 
What lusty trumpet thus doth summon us? 
Enter the Bastard, attended. 

Ba9t. According to the fair play of the worlds 
Let me have audience; I am sent to speak; 
My holy lord of Milan, from the king ' 

I come, to learn how you have dealt for him; 
And, as you answer, I do know the' scope 
And warrant limited unto my tongue. 

Pand. The Dauphin is too wilful-opposite^ 
And will not temporize with my entreaties ; 
He flatly says, he *11 not lay down his arms. 

BoMt. By all the blood that ever fury breath*dy 



of the riyer. This, I suppose, Shakspeare calls banking the 
towns. / 

" -^— from the hollow holes of Tharaesis 
**Echo apace replied, Vive le Roi/ 
** From thence along the wanton rolling glade, 
«* To Troynovant, your fair metropolis." 
We still say to coaxt and to fiankg and to bank has no less of 
propriety, though it is not reconciled to us by modem usage. 

Steevent. 
9 No, on my soul,'] In the old copy, no, injuriously to the me«« 
sure, is repeated. Steeven*. 

I — drew this gallant head of noar,'] i. e. assembled it» drew 
it out into the field. So, in Xing Henry IV, P. I : 

** And that his friends by deputation could not 
*' So soon be draimnV Steevens. 
s 1... outlook — ] i. e. face down, bear down by a show of 
magnanimity. In a former scene of this play we have: 
*• — — outface the brow 
«* Of bragging hofror.*^ Steeven^. 
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TJie youth says well:— Now hear our Englh& king; 

For thus his royahy doth speak in me. 

He is prepared; and reason too,^ he should: 

This apish and unmannerly approach, 

This hamessM ma^ue, and unadvised revel, ^ • a ^ 

This^unhair'd sauciness, and^boyish troops,* einAea^Jaticm^ ^ 

The king doth smile at: and is well prepar'd 

To whip this dwarfish war, these pigmy arms, 

From out the circle of his territories. 

That hand, which had the sti^ngth, even at your door, 

To cudgel you, and make you take the hatch ;^ 

3 .«,..« a^ ;.efl,o„ too,] Old copy— fo. Corrected by the edi- 
tor of tlje second folio. Malotie. 

^ This (inhaird saucivess, and boyish troopSt^ The printed co- 
pies — unheard i but unheard i% an epithet of verj little force or 
meaning here ; besides, let tis observe how it is coupled. Faul- 
conbridge i« sneering' at the Dauphin's invasion, as an unadvised 
enteiprize, savouring of youth and indiscretion; tlie result "Of 
childisliness, and unthinking rashness ; and he seems altogether 
to dwell on this character of it, by calling his preparation boyith 
troops, dwarfish via)-, pigmy arms, &c. which, according to iny 
emendation, sort very well with unhair*d, i. e. unbearded sauci- 
ness. Theobalds 

Hair wjis formerly written hear. Hence the mistake might 
easily happen. Faulconbridge h&8 already, in this Act, ex- 
claimed : 

" Shall a beardless boy, 

•* A cocker'd silken wanton, brave our fields ?" 
So, in the fifth Act qf Macbeth, Lenox tells Cathness that the 
English army is near, in which, he says, there are— 

" — many unrough you,th8, that even now 

** Protest their first of manhood." 
Agun, in King Hefiry V: 

** For who is he, whose chin is but enrich'd 

*• With one appearing hair, that will not follow 

** These cull'd and choice -drawn cavaliers to France J^ 

Matone, 

» — take the hatch/] To take the hatch, is to leap the hatch. — 

To take a hedge or a ditch is the hunter's phrase. Chapman haa 

more than once employed it in his version of Homer. Thus, in 

the22d//fW.* 

" take the town ; retire, dear son," &c. 

Again, ibid: 

•' — — and take the town, not tempting the rude field.** 

««.i....tt9fp;gf« Tir;^*^— — — Tfi;^M$ lvr«« <wv.*' Steevefu. 
So, in Massinger's Fatal Dowry, 1632: 

<* I look about and neigh, take hedge and ditch, 

" Feed in my neighbour's pastures.*' MaUme, 
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To dlvt, like buckets, in concealed wells;* 

To crouch in litter of your stable planks ; 

To lie, like pawns^ lock'd up in chests and trunks » 

To hug with swine ; to seek sweet safety out 

In vaults and prisons; and to thrill, and shake^ . 

Even at the\rying'of your nation's'fcrow,^" cr^^vniy f cvc^ 

Thinking his voice an armed Englishman ;— 

Shall that victorious hand be feebled here. 

That in your chambers gave you chastisement! 

No: Know, the gallant monarch is in arms; 

And like an eagle o'er hb aiery towers,? 

To souse annoyance that comes near his neat.<«- 

And you degenerate, you in grate revolts, 

You bloody Ncroes, ripping up the womb 

Of your dear mother England* blush for shame : 

For your own ladies, and pale-visag'd maids. 

Like Amazons, come tripping after drums; 

Their thimbles into armed gauntlets change, 

Their neelds to lances,*- and their gentle hearts 

To fierce and bloody inclinatioa. 

• — — in concealed v)elU/] I believe our author, with bis ac- 
customed Ucenae, used eonceeUed ^r concealing f wells that afford* 
cd coacetUnuaa and protection to those who took refiige there. 

MaUme* 

ConcecUed noelU are wells in concealed or oheure situations; viz. 
in places secured Jrom public tuai£e* Steeveru, 

7 ^«^ qf your nation** crovjt'^ Mr. Pope, and some of the sub- 
sequent editors, read — our nation's crow ; not observing that the 
Bastard is speaking of John's achievements in France. He like- 
Wise reads, in the next line— >Ai« voice ; but this voice, the voi ct 
ur cam of the French crow, is sufficiently clear. Malone- 

— - your nation's crov),'] i. e. at the crowing of a cock; gallui 
meaning both a cock and a Frenchman. Douce, 

8 — — UAe an eagiex^'er his aiery tovoers,'] An aiery is the nest of 
an eagle. So, in King Kichard III.- 

« Our aiery buildeth in the cedar's top." Steevene. 

9 Their neelds to lances,'\ So, in A Midsummer Night*s Dream.* 

« Have with our neelds created both one flower." 
Furfax has the same contraction of the word— nee^i/e. Steevens. 
In the old copy the word is contractedly written needl's^ but it 
was ceitainly intended to be pronounced neelds, as it is frequently 
written in old English books. Many dissyllables are used by 
Shakspeare and other writers as monosyllables, as whether, spi* 
rit, &c. though they generally tspptMi at lesgth in thfi^ <KBigiDal 
. ..... ~-^Qf iSa» pjbiiys, Makmk 
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Lew. There end thj brave, and turn thy face iB peace; 
We grant, thou canst outscold us: fare thee well; 
We hold our time too precious to be spent 
With such a brabbler. 

Fand. Give me leave to speak. 

£aat. No, I will speak. 

JLew. We will attend to neither :-« 

Strike up the drums ; and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our interest, and our being here. 

Bast. Indeed, your drums, being beaten, will cry out; 
And so shall you, being beaten: Do but start 
And echo with the clamour of thy drum, 
And even at hand a drum is ready bracM, 
That shall reverberate all as loud as thine ; 
Sound but another, and another shall. 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear, 
And mock the deep-mouth 'd thunder: for at band 
(Not trusting to this halting legate here, 
Whom he hath us'd rather for sport than need,) 
Is warlike John ; and in his forehead sits 
A bare-ribb'd death,* whose office is this day 
To feast upon whole thousands of the French. 

Lew. Strike up our drums, to find this danger out. 

Basi, And thou shalt find it, Dauphin, do not doubt. 

IMxeunf^ 

SCENE III. 

7%e aame. A Field of Battle. 
Alarums. Enter- King John and Hubert. 

K, John, How goes the day with us? O, tell me, Hu- 
bert. 
Hub. Badly, I fear: How fares your majesty? 
K. John. This fever, that hath troubled me so long, 
Lies heavy on me ; O, my heart is sick 1 
Enter a Messenger. 
Mesa. My lord, your valiant kinsman, Faulconbridgei 
Desir«s your majesty to leave the field; 
And send him word by me, which way you go* 

5 J bare-rtbb*d death,'] So, in our author's Rapeof LatreceT 
«< Shows me a ^e-fonV i^orjb by time outwoni." Steevem. 
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K. John. Tell him, toward Swinstead, to tHe abbey there. 

M€9», Be of good comfort; for the great supply, 
That was expected by the Dauphin here, 
Are wreck'd,* three nights ago on Goodwin sands. 
This news was brought to Richard^ but even now: 
The French £ght coldly, and retire themselves. 

K. John. Ah me ! this tyrant fever burns me up, 
And will not let me welcome this good news.— — 
Set on toward Swinstead: to my litter straight; 
Weakness possesseth me, and I am faint. \Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

T7te tame. Another Part of the same. 

Enter Salisbury, Pembroke, Bigot, and Others. 

Sal. I did not think the king so stor'd with friends. 

Pern. Up once again; put spirit in the French; 
If they miscarry, we miscarry too. 

Sal, That misbegotten devil, Faulconbridge, 
In spite of spite, alone upholds the day. 

Pern, They say, king John, sore sick, hath left the field. 
Enter Melun wounded^ and led by Soldiers. 

Mel. Lead me to the revolts of England here. 

Sal. When we were happy, we had other names. 

Pern. It is the count Melun. 

Sal. Wounded to death. 

Mel. Fly, noble English, you are bought and sold;* 
'Unthread the rude eyelaf rebellion,* 
UnfrcmS ^ r^^'M^ 

s "-"^for the great supply,— 
Are wreci^d — ] Supply is here, and in a subsequent passage 
in. scene v, used as a noun of multitude. Malone. 

^ "^^^ Hichard '—'] Sir Richard Faulconhrid^e ;^nd yet the 
King, a little before, (Act III, sc. ii,) calls him by his original 
name of Philip. Steevens. 

4 bought and 9oldi] The same proverbial phrase, intimating 

treachery, is used in King Richard II Jy Act V, sc. iii, in King 
Henry F/, P. I, Act IV, sc. iv, and m The Comedy cf Error*, 
Act III, sc. i. Steevena. 

» Unthread the rude eye of rebellion,'] Though all the copies 
concur in this reading, how poor is the metaphor of unthreading 
%he eye of a needle? And besides, as there is no mention made of 
a needle, how remote and obscure is the allusion without it? The 
text, as I have restored it, is easy and natural; and it is the 
•VOL. VII. Mm 
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And welcome home again discarded faith. 
Seek out kingjohn, and fall before his feet; 
For, if the French be lords of this loud day, . 
He means* to recompense Uie pains you take, 
By cutting off your heads; Thus hath he sworn, 
And I with him, and many more with me, 
Upon the altar at saint Edmund's-Bury ; 
Even on that altar, where we- swore to you 
Dear amity and everlasting love. 

Sal. May this be possil^le? may this be true? 

Mel. Have I not hideous death within my view. 
Retaining but a quantity of life ; 
Which bleeds away, even as a form of wax 
Resolveth from his figure 'gainst the firc?^ 
What in the world should make me now deceive, 
Since I must lose the use of all deceit ? 
Why should I then be false; since.it is true 
That I must die here, and live hence by truth? 
I say again, if Lewis do win the day, 
He is forsworn, if e*er those eyes of yours 
Behold another day break in the east: 
But even this night,— whose black contagious breath 
Already smokes about the burning crest 
Of the old, feeble, and day-wearied sun,-— 
Even this ill night, your breathing shsdl expire;. 

mode of expression which our author is every where fond of, to 
tread and tmtread, the way, path, steps, &c. Theobald. 

The metaphor is certainly harsh, but I do not think the pas- 
sage corrupted, yohnson. 

Mr. Theobald reads — untread; but Shakspeare, in King Lear^ 
uses the expression, threading dark e/d night; and Coriolanus says : 
" Even when the navel of the state was touch'd, 
•« They would not thread the gates." 

This quotation in support of the old reading, has also been ad- 
duced by Mr. M. Mason. Steevens. 

Our author is not always careful that the epithet which he ap- 
plies to a figurative term should answer on both sides. Jiude is 
applicable to rebellion, but not to eye. He means, in fact, — ^the 
eye of rude rebellion. Malone. 

He n^am — ] The Frenchman, i. e. Lewis, means, kc. See 
MplMn's next speech : ** If Lewis do win the day — ." Malone. 

7 Resolveth — ^ Resolve and dissolve had anciently the 
paeaning. So, m Hamlet,' 

*« O, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 

" Thaw, and ruolve itself into a dew !'• Stceveru. 
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Paying the fine of rated treachery,' 
Even with a treacherous fine of all your lives^ 
If Lewis by your assistance win the da)L 
Commend me to one Hubert, with your king; 
The love of him,— and this respect besides, 
For that my grandsire was an Englishman,*— 
Awakes my conscience to confess all this. 
In lieu whereof, I pray you, bear me h^nce 
From forth the noise and rumour of the field ; 
Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts 
In peace, and part this body and my soul 
"With contemplation and devout desires. 

Sal, We do believe thee,-;— And beshrewmy soul 
But I do love the favour and the form 
Of this most fair occasion, by the which 
We will untread the steps of damned flight ; 
And, like a bated and retired flood, 
Leaving ourrankness and irregular course,^ 
Stoop low within those bounds we have o'erlook'dy 
And calmly run on in obedience. 
Even to our ocean, to our great king John. 
My arm shall give thee help to bear thee hence; 
For I do see the cruel pangs of death 
/oritjht ^^Right" in thine eye.— Away, my friends! New flight; 
And happy newness,* that intends old right. 

lExeuntj leading offM^h, 

SCENE V. 

The *ame. The French Camfi. . 
Enter Lewis, and his Train, 
Lew, The sun of Heaven, methought, was loth to set ; 
But stayM, and made the western welkin blush, 

. '.— rated treachery y'\ It were easy to change rated to hatedy 
for an easier meaning, but rated suits better w'lXhJine. The Dau- 
phin has rated your treachery, and set upon it a Jinet which your 
lives must pay. yohnaon, 

9 For that my grandsire vjas an Englishman,'] This line is taken 
from the old play, printed in quarto, in 1591. Malone. 

1 Leaving our rankness and irregular course,"] Rank, as applied 
to water, here signifies exuberant, ready to cnerfiovi: as applied to 
the actions of the speaker and his party, it signifies inordinate. 

Malone. 

• — hapfy newness, IS^c.] Happy innovation, that purposed 
the restoration of the ancient rightful government. Johnson. 
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When the English measur'd backward their own ground, 
In faint retire : O, bravely came we off, 
When with a volley of our needless shot, 
After suoh bloody toil, we bid good night ; 
And wound our tatter'd* colours*clearly 'up, <3^^ 
Last in the field, and almost lords of it! 
Enter a Messenger. 

Me88. Where is my prince, the Dauphin? 

Lcvf. Here:— What news? 

Mesa, The count Melun is slain ; the English lords, 
By his persuasion, are again fallen off: 
And your supply, which you have wish'd so long, 
Are cast awaf , and sunk, ori Goodwin sands. 

Lew. Ah, foul shrewd news !— Beshrew thy Tcry heart I 
I did not think to be so sad to-night, 
As this bath made me. ^ Who was he, that said, 
King John did fly, an hour or two before 
The stumbling night did part our weary powers? 

Meaa, Whoever spoke it, it is time, my lord. 

Lew. Well ; keep good quarter,* and good care to*night : 
The day shall not be up so soon as I, 
To try the fair adventure of to-morrow. [^Exeuni. 

SCENE VI. 

An open Plate in the JVeighbourhood ^Swtnstead- Abbey. 

Enter the Bastard and Hubert, meeting. 

Half, Who's there ? speak, ho ! speak quickly, or I shoot. 
£(ut, A friend : —What art thou ? 
Hub. Of the part of England. 

JBast. Whither dost thou go ? 

Hub, What's that to thee? Why may not I demand 
Of thine affairs, as well as thou of mine ? 
Bast. Hubert, I think. 
Hub. Thou hast a perfect thought:* 

^....^tauer^d — ] For fattcrV, the folio reads, foWertj^. yohnaon. 
Tatteringt whicli, in the spelling of our author's time, was tot- 
terinp, is used for tatter'd- The active and passive participles arc;, 
employed by him very indiscriminately. Malone. 

* keep good quarter,] i. e. keep in your allotted posts or 

stations. So, in Timon of Athens : 
" ■' not a man 

" Shall pass his porter." Steewns. 
« perfect thought.'} i. e. a perfect recollection. Steevent. , 
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I will, upon all hazards, well believe 

Thou art my friend^ that know'st my tongue so well: 

Who art thou? 

Bast, Who thou wilt: an if thou please. 

Thou may'st befriend me so much, as to think 
I come one way of the Plantagenets. 

Hub. Unkind remembrance ! thou, and eyeless night,* 
Have done me shame: — Brave soldier, pardon me, 
That any accent, breaking from thy tongue. 
Should 'scape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 

Bast, Come, come; sans compliment, what news 
abroad ? 

Hub, Why, here walk I, in the black brow of night. 
To find you out. 

Bast,^ Brief, then ; and what 's the news ? 

Hub. O, my sweet sir, news fitting to the night, 
Black, fearful, comfortless, and horrible. 

Bast, Show me the very wound of this ill news; 
I am no woman, I '11 not swoon at it. 

Hub, The king, I fear, is poison'd by a monk:'' 

« thou, and eyeless night,'] The old copy reads— «ic//m*. 

Steevens. 
We should read eyeless. So, Pindar calls the moon, the eye of 
night. Warimrton. 

This epithet I find in Jarvis Markham's JSn^/ijA Jrcoc^/a, 1607: 

•* O eyeless night, the portraiture of death!" Steevens. 
The emendation was made by Mr. Theobald. With Pindar out 
author had certainly no acquaintance ; but, I believe, the correc- 
tion is right. Shakspeare has, however, twice applied the epi- 
thet endless to night, in King Richard //.• 

•* Then thus I turn me from mv country's light, 
«* To dwell in solemn shades of endless night." 
Again: 

" My oil-dry'd lamp— 

" Shall be extinct with age and endless night." 
But in the latter of these passages a natural, and in the for- 
mer, a kind of civil, death, is alluded to. In tlie present passage 
the epithet endless is inadmissible, because, if understood literal- 
ly, it is false. On the other hand, eyeless is peculiarly applicabTe. 
The emendation is also supported by our author's Rape ofLucrece: 
** Poor grooms are sightless night; kings, glorious day." 

Malone, 

1 The king, I fear, is poisoned by a monk/] Not one of the his- 

torians who wrote within sixty years after the death of K. John, 

mentions this very improbable story. The tale is, that a monk, 

to KveBge himself on the king for a saying at which he took of- 

Mni2 
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I left him almost speechless, and broke out 
To acquaint you with tins evil; that you might • 
The better arm you to the sudden time, 
Than if you had at leisure known of this.® 

Bast. How did he take it? who did taste to him? 

Hub, A monk, 1 tell you; a resolved villain. 
Whose bowels suddenly burst out: the king 
Yet speaks, and, peradventure, may recover. 

Bafit, Who didst thou leave to tend his majesty? 

Hub, Why, know you not? the lords are all come back. 
And brought prince Henry in their company;' 
At whose request the king hath pardoned tliem. 
And they are all about his majesty. 

Bast, Withhold thine indignation, niighty heaven^ 
And tempt us not to bear above our power! 
I '11 tell thee, Hubert, half my power this night, 
Passing these flats, are taken by the tide, 
These Lincoln washes have devoured them ; 
Myself, well-mounted, hardly have escap'd. 
Away, before! conduct me to the king; 
I doubt, he will be dead, or ere I come. [Exeunt. 

fence, poison'd a cup of ale, and having brought it to his ma- 
jesty, drank some or it himself to induce the king to taste it, 
and Koon afterwards expired. Thomas Wykes is the first who 
relates it in his Chronicle, as a report. According to the best ac- 
counts John died at Newark, of a fever. Malone, 

* — that you wight 
7%e better arm you to the wdden timef 

Than if you had at leiwre knovan of thit,"] That you niigbt be 
able to prepare instantly for the sudden revolution in af&irs which 
the king's death will occasion, in a better manner than you could 
have done, if you had not known of it till the event had actually 
happened, and the kingdom was reduced to a state of composure 
and quiet. Malone. 

It appears to me, that at leisttre means /er« tpeediiy, after wme 
delay. 

. I do not clearly comprehend Mr. Malone^s explanation. The . 
^eath of the king was not likely to produce a state of composure 
and quiet, while there was a hostile army in the heart of tiie 
kingdom. M. Mason. 

Why, krwn>y€u net? the hrdt &c.] Perhaps we ought to point 
thus: 

Why knoviyou not, the lordt are all come bad. 

And broi^ht prince Henry in their cempaf^y? Mglone* 
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SCENE VII. 

The Orchard of Swinstead- Abbey . 

Enter Prince Henrt,^ Salisbury, anrf Bigot. 

P, Hen, It is too late ; the life of all his blood 
Is touch'd corruptibly; 2 and his pure brain 
(Which some suppose the soul's frail dwelling-house) 
Doth, by the idle comments that it makes> 
Foretel the ending of mortality. 

Enter Pembroke « 

Pern, His highness yet doth speak; and holds beliefs 
That, being brought into the open air, 
It would allay the burning quality 
Of that fell poison which assaileth him. 

P, Hen. Let him be brought into the orchard here. — 
Doth he still rage ? \^Exit Bigot. 

Pern. He is more patient 

Than when you left him; even now he sung. 

P. Hen. O vanity of sickness! fierce extremes, 
In their continuance,^ will not feel themselves. 
Death having prey'd upon the outward parts, 
Leaves them^nsensible f and his siege is now onx^'t^sitiS 
Against the mind,^ the which he pricks and wounds 

t — ... Prince Henry j"] This prince was only nine years old \i^lien 
hk father died. Steevena. 

* Is touched comiptibly;] i. e. corrufitivefy. Such was the 
phraseolog)' of Sfaakspeare's age. So, in his JRape of Lucreces 

" The Romans plausibly did give consent — ." 
i. e. with acclamations. Here we should now SKy—plausimely. 

Malone, 
3 In their continuance^] I suspect our author wrote— /« thy con" 
tinuance. In his Sonnets the two words are frequently confound- 
ed. If the text be right, continuance means continuity- Bacon 
lises the word in that sense. Malone. 

* Leaves them insensible ; aoid-his siege is nam j 
Jgainst the nundy] The old copy reads — invisible Steevens. 

As the word invisible has no sense in this passage, I have no 
doubt but the modem editors are right in reading insensible, 
which agrees with the two preceding lines : 
■■ fierce extremeif 
In their continuance, wiU not feel themselves^ 
Deaths having pre/ d upon the outward parts. 
Leaves them msensible : his siege is now 
Jgainst the mJnd, &c. 
The last ^nes are evidently intended as a paijiphrase^ and cob- 
firmation of the two first. M, Mason. 
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With many legions of strange fantasies; 

Which, in their throng and press to th|it last hold, 

Confound themselves.' '1 is strange, that death should 

sing. 

I am the cygnet^ to this pale faint swan, 
Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death; 
And, from the organ-pipe of frailfy, sings 
His soul and body to their lasting rest. 

Sal. Be of good comfort, prince ; for you are born 
To set a form upon that indigest 
Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude.^ 

Re-enter BiooT and Attendants, who bring in King 
John in a Chair, 

K,John, Ay, marry, now my soul hath elbow-room; 
It would not out at windows, nor at doors. 
There is so hot a*summer in my bosom. 
That all my bowels crumble up to dust: 
I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment; and against this fire 
Do I shrink up. 
• P. Htn, How fares your majesty?, 

K,John, Poison'd, — ill-fare ;*— dead, forsook, cast off: 

' With many legioM of itrange fantasies ; 
Which in their throng and press to that last hold. 
Confound themselves.] So, in our author's Rapecf Lnertu: 
** Much like a prti* of people at a door, 
<< Throng his inventions, which shall go before." Malone. 
— — in their throng and press to that last hold,] In their tu» 
mult a^ d hurry of resorting to the last tenable part. Johnson. 

• / am the cygnet — ] Old copy Symet, Corrected by Mr. 
Pope. Malone. 
' — you arc bom 
To set a form upon that indigest 

Which he hath left so shapeless and so rude.'\ A description of 
the Chaos almost in the very words of Ovid : 

*< Quern dixere Chaos, rudis indi^staque moles.'* Met* I. 

miaUey. 
** Which Chaos bight, a huge rude heap, — : 
** No sunne as yet with lightsome beames the shapeless world 
did view.** Golding^s Translation^ 1587- Malone. 
8 Potsorfd, — ill'tsLTe ;] Mr. Malone supposes fare to be here 
used as a dissyllable, like fre, hour, &c. But as this word has 
not concurring vowels in it, like hour, or fair, nor was ever dis- 
syllabically spelt (like f/er) foer ; I had rather suppose the pre- 
sent line imperfect, than complete it by such tinfrecedented 
means. Steeveas. 
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•And none of you will bid the winter come, 

To thrust his icy fingers in my maw;* 

Nor let my kingdom's nvers take their course 

Through my bum'd bosom ; nor entreat the north 

To make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips, 

And comfort me with cold : — I do not ask you much,* 

I beg cold comfort; and you are so strait,^ 

And so ingrateful, you deny me that. 

P, Hen, O, that there were some virtue in ray tears, 
That might relieve you ! 

JT. John, The salt in them is hot.--« 

Within me is a hell ; and there the poison 
Is, as a fiend, confin'd to tyrannize 
On unreprievable condemned blood. 
Enter the Bastard. 

Bast, O^ I am scalded with my violent motion, 
And spleen of speed tojiee your majesty. 

K, John. O cousin, thou art come to set mine eye : 
The tackle of my heart is crack'd and bum'd ; 
And all the shrouds^ wherewith my life should sail, 
Are tm*ned to one thread, one little hair; 



Vhis scene has been imitated by Beaumont and Fletcher, in 
The Wife for a Months Act IV Steeven^. 

1 To thrust his \cy fingers in my wiaw/] Decker, in The Gul*s 
Hornbook^ 1609, has the same thought : *• — the morning waxing 
cold, thrust his frosty fingers into thy bosome." 

Again, in a pamphlet entitled The Great Frosty Cold DoingSf 
Ufc. in London, 1608: <<The cold hand of winter is thrust into 
our bosoms." Steevens. 

There is so strong a resemblance, not only in the thought, but 
in the expression, between the passage before us and the follow- 
ing lines in one of Marlowe's plays, that we may fairly suppose 
them to have been in our author's thoughts : 

<< O, I am dull, and the cold hand of sleep 

'* JIath thrust his icy fingers in my breast 

•* And made a fvost within me." Lust's Dominion. 

Lust's Dominion, like many of the plays of that time, remained 
unpublished for a great number of years, and was first printed in 
1657, by Francis Kirkman, a bookseller. It must, however, have 
been written before 1593, in which year Marlowe died. Malone, 

* ^■'^Ido not ask you much,'] We should read, for the sake of 
metre, with Sir T. Hanmer^-/a«i not much. Steevens. 

3 — — so strait,] i. e. narrow, avaricious i an unusual sense of 
the word. Steevens, 
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My heart hath one poor string to stay it by, 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered; 
And then all this thou see'st, is but a clod. 
And module of confounded royalty.* 

Bast, The Dauphin is preparing hitherward ; 
Where^ heaven he knows, how we shall answer him: 
For, in a night, the best part of my power, 
As I upon advantage did remove, 
Were in the washes all unwarily. 
Devoured by the unexpected flood.* IThe Esng diea, 

Sal. You breathe these dead news in as dead an ear.— 
My liege ! my lord i— But now a king,^-ilow thus. 

P, Hen, Even so must I run on, and even so stop. 
What surety of the world, what hope, what stay, 
When thiff was nowt a king, and now is clay t 

£ast. Art thou gone so? I do but stay behind, 
To do the office for thee of revenge ; 
And then my soul shall wait on thee to heaven, 
As it on earth hath been thy servant still. 
Now, now, you stars, that move in your right spheres, 
Where be your powers? Show now your mended faiths; 
And instantly return with me again. 
To push destruction, and perpetual shame* 
Out of the weak door of our fainting land: 
Straight let us seek, or straiglit wc shall be sought; 
The Dauphin rages at our very heels. 

Sal, It seems, you know not then so much as we: 
The cardinal Pandulph is within at rest. 
Who half an hour since came from the Dauphin ; 
And brings from him such oflFers of our peace 

^ Jnd module of confounded royalty."] Module and model, it has 
been already observed, were, in our author's time, only diflfe- 
rent modes of spelling the same word. Model signified not an 
archetype after which something was to be formed, but the thing 
formed after an archetype; and hence it is used by Shakspeare 
and his contemporaries for a representation. So, in The London 
Prodigal, 1605: 

** Dear copy of my husband! O let me kiss thee ! 

Kissing a picture. 
** How like him is this model?** Malone, 
* Were in the vjoshes, all untuarify, &c.] This untoward acci- 
dent really happened to King Jolm himself. As he passed from 
Lynn to Lincolnshire, he lost by an inundation all his treasure, 
carriages, baggage^ and regalia. Malone. 
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KING John; 419 

As we with honour and respect may take, 
"With purpose presently to leave this war. 

Bast. He will the rdfher do it, when he sees 
Ourselves well sinewed to our defence. 

Sal. Nay, it is in a manner done already ; 
For many carriages he hath despatched 
To the sea-side, and put his cause and quarrel 
To the disposing of the cardinal : 
"With whom yourself, myself, and other lords, 
If you think meet, this afternoon will post 
To c6nsummate this business happily. 

Bast. Let it be so; — And you, ,my noble prince» 
With other princes that may beiitJt^e spar'd. 
Shall wait upon your fathgr'^ funeral. 

P, Hen, At Worcester must his body* be interr'd;* 
For so he will'd it. 

Bast. Thither shall it then. 

And happily may your sweet self put on 
The lineal state and glory of the land! 
To whom, with all submission, on my knee, 
I do bequeath my faithful services 
And true subjection everlastingly. 

Sal. And the like tender of our love we make, 
To rest without a spot for evermore. 

P. Hen. I have a kind soul, that would give you' thanks^ 
And knows not how to do it, but with tears. 

Basf. O, let us pay the time but needful woe. 
Since it hath been beforehand with our griefs.®— 
This England never did, (nor never shall) 

« Jt Worcester mutt his body he inferred f\ A stone coffin, con- 
taining the body of King" John, was discovered in the cathedral 
church of Worcester, July 17, 1797. Steevens. 

7 -^— that vjouldgive you — ] Tou, which is not in the old copy, 
•was added for the sake of the metre, by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

* — Let us pay the time but needful woe, 
Since it hath been beforehand laith our griefs.'^ Let us liow in- 
dulge in sorrow, since there is abundant cause for it. Engpland 
has been long^ in a scene of confusion, and its calamities have 
anticipated our tears. By those which we now shed, we only 
pay her what is her due. Malone. 

I believe the plain meaning of the passage is this: — As pre- 
viously we have found sufficient cause for lamentation, let us not 
waste the present time in superfluous sorrow. Steevens. 
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420 KING JOHN. 

Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror^ 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now these her princes are come home again^ 

Come the three comers of the world in arms. 

And we shall shocjc them : Nought shall make us rue^ 

If England to itself do rest but true.^ lExeunt.^ 

9 If England to ittelf do reif but true.'] This sentiment seems 
borrowed mim the conclusion of the old I^»y: 

<< If England's peers said people join in one, 
*< Nor pope, nor France, nor Spain^ can do them wrong.'* 
Again, in King Henry VI, P. Ill: 

" of itself 

** England is safe, if true voithin iitetf.** 
Such also was the opinion of t^e celebrated Due de Rohsn : 
<< L' Angleterre est un grand animal qui ne peut jamais mourir 
s'il ne se tue lui mesme." Steevens. 

Sb%^s|lfcare's conclusion seems rather to have been borrowed 
from these two lines of the old play : 

« Let England live but true within iUelf^ 
** And all the world can never wrong her staie.** Malone. 
"Brother, brother, we may be both in the wrong ;*• this sen- 
timent might originate from A Discourse of Rebellion draivme forth 
for to vaarne the 'oaanton Wittea how to kepe their Headt on their Shoul' 
dera, by T. Churchyard, 12mo. 1570: 

** O Britayne.blou4k^ marke this at my desire— 
*< If that you sticke together as you ought 
** This little yle may set the world at nought." Stee^oetis, 
This sentiment may be traced still higher : Andrew Horde, in 
his Fyrst Boke of the Introduction of Knoviledge, bl. 1. printed for 
Copland, si^. A 4, says, "They (i. e. the English) ftre sumptu- 
ously %. God 18 -served in their churches devoutli, but treason and 
deceit ambnge them is used craftylv, the more pitie, for if they 
were true vsfthin themselves theynede not tofeare although al nacions 
were set against them, specialli now consydering our noble prince 
(i. e. Henry. VIII) hath and dayly dothe make noble defences^ as 
castells," &c. 

Again, in Fuimus Troes, 1633: 

" Yet maugre all, if we ourselves are true, 
" We may despise what all the earth can do.** Reed* 
I The tragedy of King yohn, though not written with the ut« 
most power of Sbakspeare, is varied with a very pleasing inter- 
change of incidents and characters. The lady's grief is very 
aiiecting; and the character of the Bastard contains that mix-, 
tuie of greatness and levity which this author delighted to ex-^ 
hibit. yohnson. 
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